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THE 

BRITISH PLUTARCH. 

'fhe LifE of 

THOMAS SACKVILLE. 

E A R I. of D,0 R S K T. 

[A. D. 1536, to i6c8.] 

jMr]^^*?MJE are now entering upon an rera of the 

M W ^ Brltifh hiftory, diltinguilhed by thtj 

' )H V^ union of the t\vo crowns of England 

5rL^^JM( artd' Scotland in the petfon of James 

(Stuart) the fixth fovercign of Scotlantf 

of that name, '^ the firft of England *; who fuc* 

cc^ded to the thrbne of England byhereditafrjr ri^ht, 

upon the- extin<Slk)n of the race of Tudors, of 

which <j{icen^ Elizabeth was- the laft dei'cendant.' 

Whether it was o^A^tig to the natural inconftancv 
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2 THOxMAS SACKVILLE, 

of the people, their love pf novelty, or the high 
expectations they had formed of Jame^, from ttfe 
flattering ch^ra(9:«i's which had b^en dra^^n of himt 
by his frfcends at the Engl/A court, and by thofe 
who were deftined to follow his fortunes from Scot- 
land, and to enjoy rank and oiEce in his new do- 
minions, is not fo eaiily determined at this diftanGe 
' of time ; but certain it is, that no prince ever 
afcended the Britiih throne with louder acclama-* 
tions, or vvas received with uiore tokens of frafttic 
joy by his fubjefis than James I. 

The public rejoicings, upon this extraordinary 
occ^fion, were however ^gr«atly checked, and -the 
fervent zeal of his Englim fubjefts foon fubfided^ 
when they faw what a profuiion of dignities, of 
gfiaftf s^ md. ^ pt^RanSi were iavifii6d upon thltt 
(warms of Scots, who had attended their fovereign 
to his new kingdom, in order to feed upon the fat 
of a land, fo much more fertHe and grateful than 
their own. 

'|Vt the lame tilhe, the eyes of all the p^tentatOs 
of Europe were fixed with eager expectation on 
James ; and tlieir rcfpeiUve .courts were divided in 
opinfcn, als their inclinations itnd party -connexions 
influenced them, with fefpedl to the line of con- 
dud intended to be poi-fued by the new king. On 
the one hand, the popiih powers confidered him as 
the fon of a martyr to the <;aufe of their holy reli- 
gion, they thougnt the embers of bis refentment 
K>r the tragical death of his mother were only 
pothered for a time, from, political motives, par- 
ticylarly, that he might Bot irritate Elizabeth to 
attempt fome other fcttlement of the fucceffion t^ 
the Bfitifii crown ; but thev now expeded it wt)uk{ 
i^ze forth with redoubled fury. On the qther* 
the allied proteftant princes and ftates, who had 
tten fo i>Qwea:fuUy a^lified and fupported by the 
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Earl of D O R S E T. 3 

late queen, dreading a change of meafuresy and 
totally kept in the dark with refpe(^ to the true 
chara£te/ of James, were as anxioas as the other 
party, to courts and if poffible, Co fecure his favour. 

This oomplexion of the times, produced .an cmu- 
Jation on the continent, who ihould fend the moil 
.ipeedy, honourable, and fplendid embaflies to £ng^ 
land, to felicitate the king on 4ii8 taking poflefficwi 
of his new-acquired dominions, and to negociate 
fiew treaties and alliances. The Splendor of the 
Engliih court Mras thus, by the critical iltuation of tbe 
«afi^s of Europe, coniidorably incirafed ; foreigners 
iof diftindion from every quarter iieforting to it, in 
.the redmtes of the amba^dors, from their refpec- 
tive countries. As for James, ke had long fore&en 
the delicate circumftances in which hs ihould find 
•himfelf upon his iirft coming to the.throne of £ng« 
Jand, both at homeland abroad ; and confcious of tiie 
alterations he intended to /make in the foreign and 
xiomeftic concerns of this kin^om, as ibon as he 
•was firmly feated, he began his reign with the only 
ad of found policy, for which he was memorable. 

This apoiiolic king, fet an example to his coun- 
trymen, which they literally follow to this hour. 
The admoniticm is St. Paul's, but it ihould feem 
that the royal modern infttudor made more con«- 
verts by adopting it and xeducin^ it to pradice, than 
the apoftle barely by preaching it. << Be all things 
to 4ill men^^ is the grand prefcription which gives 
riches and honours to the Scots of the prefent day^ 
under the aufpices of George III. The hippy 
adoption of this maxim, obliged James, who ^de* 
tefted the memory of £li:&abeth to fuch a degree, 
that he would never wear mourning for her, nor 
fufFer it to be worn in his prefence j to continue in 
the adminiftration of government, the very mini* 
fters, through whofe influence and that of their 
B 2 families 
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4 THOMAS SACKVILLE, 

families in the late reign, his mother was brought 
to the block. The reader will readilv perceive 
that 1 mean Thomas Sackville, then \atd Buck^ 
hurft, and Sir Robert Cecil ; but the reafons of this 
conduit will more evidently appear in the courfe 
of their lives, which now follow both in the order 
of time, and of hiftoric fafls : with this exception, 
. that we muft go back to antecedent events, in or- 
der to bring them forward regularly on the public 
theatre, and to explain the caufes which contri- 
buted to their further promotion under James I. 

Thomas Sackville, was the foaof Richard Saclc^ 
vitle, Efq; by Winifred, the daughter of Sir John 
BrMgcs, lord-mayor of London. He was born at 
BuckhurttinSulfex, the feat ofthc ancient family of 
the Sackvillcs, in the year 1536; and it was from 
this feat he derived his baron's title of lord Buck- 
hurft. He was fent to Oxford, towards the latter 
end of the reign of £dward VI.' but he afterwards 
removed to Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of malter of arts. ¥ roin thence he came to Lon- 
don, and altered 'iilto the law-fociety of the Inneri- 
Temple j not with a view of following the pro- 
feflion, but by the lludy of the municipal law of 
the land, it> qualify himfelf .for the public fervice 
of his country in parliament. 

He obtained a feat in the houfe of commons, to- 
wards the end of the reign . of queen Mary ; and 
thus becoming a public charadler, he negleded the 
mufes, to whom he had devoted great part of his 
tinit,: infomuch, that while he was at the univer- 
fity, he was deemed a good poet ; and during his 
refidence ^n the Temple, he eitablifhed his reputa- 
tion by his moral, dramatic work, intitled, '« The 
Indadion,^ or lntroiu4^tion to the Mirror of ^a-^ 
giftrates.'^ It confiib of a feries of poems, exhi- 
biting examples of very bad men, in high ilatjons; 
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Earl of D O R S E T. 5 

\^o met with extraordinary puniftments, and ended 
their lives in mifery or infamy ; the charad^ers arc 
formed iipcn the plan of the drama, and the moral 
of t*;e performance, is recommendatory of virtuous ac- 
tions, ;:s the means of avoiding the catnilrophes which 
befell them. It was greatly admired at the time 
of its publication, 2nd by the mod judicious critics 
is conlidered as equal to Spenfer's Fairy Qiicen ; 
the iHle and manner are fimilar, and perhaps, if 
the induction had fucceet'ed, inftcad of being prior 
to the Fairy Qiieen, it would have claimed the 
preference. 

In 1 561, four years after the appearance of the 
indu6lion* Mr. Sackville produced a tragedy for 
the ilage, intitled, ** Ferrex and Porrex, the two 
^ons of Gorboduc, Icing of Britain ;" in which how- 
ever he was a (lifted by Mr. Norton, who wrote the 
three firll: a6ts ; this was the firft tragedy in F.ngli(h 
verfe, and it was received with very great applaufe 
by the public, after it hn<l been performed by the 
gentlemen of the Inner-l emplc bcJorc queen tliza- 
bcih, at Whitehall. The title was afterwards 
changed to Gorboduc, and feveral fj^urious editions 
being publifhcd by the bookfcllers, the author pub- 
lifhed a correft edition in 1570. 

Sir Philip Sidney gives the following charafter 
of this plav : " Gorboduc is full of ftately fpeeches 
and well-founding phrafes, climbing to the height 
of Seneca'i ftile ; and as full of norable morality, 
which it doth moft delightfully teach, and thereby 
obtains the very end of poetry." We may add, 
that whoever r^ads it with attention, and confiders 
the infant ftatc of Englifii poetry, at the time it 
was written (many years before the appearance of 
Shakefpeare) muft allow that it merited the pains 
taken by Pope and Spence to retrieve it from obli- 
vion, which they eft'e£bcd, by reicommending it to 
B 3 the 
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6 THOMAS SACKVILL.E, 

the manager of Drury-lane theatre in 1736, where 
it had a great run ; and the fame year Mr. Spcncc 
publiihed a new edition, which is the beft. 

In the firft parliament of queen Elizabeth, Mr, 
Sackville was elefted knight of the (hire for the 
county of Suflex, and his nither, Sir Richard Sack- 
ville, was chofen at the fame time for Kent ; and 
in the fecond parliament of that reign, the father 
was returned for SufTex, and the fon for Bucking- 
hamfiiire. About this time, he vifited France and 
Italy, and during his tour, he was imprifoned at 
Rome, but on wnat account we have no informa- 
tion, being only told that this was hrs fituation in 
1566, when be received the news of his father's 
death, upon which he was icleafed ; and being now 
in pofieiiion of a large edate, it is 'a rational con- 
cluixon, that it was fame afiair of debt, for which 
he was enabled to give fecurity, and thus obtained 
leave to return home. 

He was ^acioufly received by the queen, who 
foon after conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood, and then raifed him to the dignity of a peer, 
by the ftyle and title of lord BuckhurA. The fame 
extravagance which moft probtibly had involved 
him in difficulties abroad, rfill accompanied him 2 
and he now affkmed fuch fplendor and magnificence 
m hi^ manner of, living, that his income, great as 
it was, could not fupply, and he v^s obliged ta 
bprrow money upon ufurious terms, a circumftance 
however, which accidentally contributed to reclaim 
him ; for being one day obliged to wait a confidpr- 
able time, at th? houfe of an alderman of London, 
who had advanced him money, and who knowing 
his neccffitous circumftances, paid no regard to his 
high rank, and would not come down to hin> till 
he thought proper; lord Buckhurft was fo mortified, 
that he turned ceconomift from this time, that be 

might 
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5;arl of D O R S E T. 7 

mi^ht not be expofed in future to fuch infuhs 1 
and the queen receiving him into particular favour, 
he was foon after enabled to extricate hlmfclf fron» 
all inconveniencies, by the confiderablc employ- 
ments he held under her Majefty. Not only his 
merit, but his affinity recommended him to fclizar 
beth; his grandfather, having married a fifier of 
Sir Thomas Boleyne, the queen's maternal gianJ- 
father : we therefore find him employed on the moft 
honourable embaffics, fuited to the dignity of his 
family. In i §7 1 » he was fent amb.ilfador to Charles? 
JX. king of France, to congratulate that monarch 
on his marriage with the emperor Maximilian's 
daughter, and to negociate the treaty of marriage 
between the duke of Anjou and queen Elizabeth. 
In 1586, being then of the queen's cabinet -council, _ 
Jhe was appointed one of the commiiBoner^ for tlie 
tdal of Mary queen of Scots 3 and when the par- 
liament had confirmed the fentencc of <Jcath paffd 
upon that princefs, he vyras feleded to inform her 
^f it, and to fee it carried into execution. 

In 1587, the queen Ibewed the ^reateft confi. 
^nce. in lord^uckhurft, by fending nim in quality 
pf her ambafiador extraordinary, to fettle, the dis- 
putes that had arifen be^wee;i t]^ Sta^es-Gener^ 
of the VAU^d Proiwcesj and the earl of I.eicefter, 
.and this del^ate truft he e^cecuted with fuch im- 
partiality, that he gained the efteem of the ftate$, 
who exprefftd their fatisfaflion to the queen j but 
Leicefter's pride and jealpvify made him refufe t^ 
fubmit to lord Buckhurft's prudent compromife of 
the quarrel betw^ him and the ftates, from whicl;i 
he appealed to the queen, whofe ps^rtiality to her 
favourite was fp great, that fhe not only recalled 
lord Buckhurft, but at the inftigation of Leicefter, 
confined him to his houfe nine or ten months \ on 
pretext, that he had made improper cpnceflipns jp 
JB.4 the 
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8 THOMAS SACKVILLE, 

the Dutch ; but upon ^he death of the eatl of Lei- 
ceftcr, he was reflored to favour, and advanced to 
new honours. In 1590, he was made a knight of 
the garter, and the following year, by the queen's 
exprefs recommendation, he was elected chancellor 
of the univerfity of Oxford ; and as a mark of 
her Majefty's approbation cf their choice, {he^Srifited 
the univeriity in 1592, ftaid there feveral days, and 
honoured with her prefence, the various entertain- 
ments and banquets prepared for her by the^ctian- 
cellor. 

\\\ 1598, he was made coadjutor to lord Bur- 
leigh, in the negociation for a peace with Spain, 
v.hich alarmed the Dutch fo much, as he had 
hitherto been their friend, that they fent ambafla- 
dc»rs to England to renew their treaties of alliance 
and of commerce with the queen. But inftead of 
favouring them, upon this occaifion, as he had dofle 
upon the former, when he thought the earl of 
Leicefter in the wrong, he propofed a new treaty, 
more advantageous for England, to which the Dutch 
readily acceded ; and lord Burleigh being at this 
time very ill, and on the verge of the grave, he 
managed the whole bufinefs 5 and bcfides other ad- 
vantages, he eafed the queen of an annual ftipend 
of 12O5OOO/. which had been paid to the ftates for 
many years, to enable them to fupport their inde- 
penciency, after they fhook ofF the Spanifh yoke. 
The death of lord Burleigh followed clofe upon 
this event, and the proper reward for the eminent 
fervices lord Buckhurft had performed, was the 
t)ffice of lord high treafurer, to which he fucceeded 
the fame year; and from this time, he may be 
confidered as prime minifter of England, having 
almoft the fole management of public affairs, at 
the clofe of this, and for the firft four years of the 
following reign, 

.- ■ As 
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As queen Elizabeth's health began to decline, 
he was very conflant and accurate in his correfpon- 
dence with James, which recommended him par- 
cularljr to the' favour of that monarch, who was 
well apprifed that lord Buckhurft had taken every 
meafure to fecure his peaceable acceffion. In re- 
-turn for his afliduity, king James granted him a 
new patent to hpld the ofEce of lord treafurer for 
life, and created him earl of Dorfet, in tiie year 
1604 : J)e was likewife appointed one of the com- 
miiSoners for executing the office of earl-marfhal 
of England. And in thefc high ftations, he had 
the happinefs to enjoy the public efteem, for he 
macle ufe of his abilities to promote the welfare of 
his country, and was a firm fupporter of the pror 
tcftant intereft at home and abroad. The laft fer- 
vice he performed in this refpeft, was in the negp* 
ciatioh for a peace between Spain and Holland ; he 
fecretly encouraged the Dutch to infift upon an 
acknowledgement of their independency, by the 
court, of Spain, as an indifpenfable article in the 
treaty ; and he promoted the mediation of England 
and France with Spain, in their favour, by which 
means this great point was accompliflied, but he 
did not live to fee it ratified ; for he died fuddenly 
at the council-board in April 1608, and the inde- 
pendency of the ftates, as acknowledged by Spain,^ 
yvsLS not proclaimed till 1609. As the court 
fwarmed with needy Scotch favourites, his fuddeii 
cataftrophe occafioned fome flight fufpicions con- 
cerning the caufe of it; but upon opening his 
head, his mortal difeafe was difcovered to be an 
hydrocephalus, a kind of dropfy of the brain. He 
had perceived no extraordinary decay of health, till 
the year before his death, when he was fo ill, and 
reduced fo low, that his life was defpaired of; and 
upon this occ^ion, the king manifcfted his tender 
* B 5 regard 
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regard for hrni, by fendkig him a goW ring, fet 
with diamonds, requiring him to wear it for his 
foke ; and wifliing he might fpecdily recover^ and 
live a^ Ions as tite diamonds of that ring fhouy 
endure. This inftance of the king's afFedion, and 
' his placing the moft unlimited c^ifidence in htm 
upon all occafions, is to be accounted for, on prin-» 
eiples of policy. Lord Buckhurft, and Sir Robert 
Cecil, held the reins of government, when Eliza- 
beth's health began to decline ; their influence in 
foreign ftates, and their known attachment to the 
jproteftant intereft, engaged him to court thcrr favour 
^ that period ; and his fear of any revival of the 
claim -of the Suffolk family, on whom thefucceffioti 
of the crown had been fettled^ by the laft wiM <rf 
Henry VIII. after the death of his daughters Mary . 
and Elizabeth, without iflTue j obliged him to con- 
tinue his favours to them as long as they lived j 
but when thefe fage counfellors were no more, the 
Scotch fyftem prevailed, James grew arbitrary, and 
laid the foundation of the future ruin of his whole 
race* 

The cbaraSer given of lord Buckhurft by Sir 
Robert Naunton, docs him great honour j he re-» 
prefents him asarcholar,whoieelocution wasmuch 
eommended, but his writings more. As a ftatef- 
man, he fpejUcs highly of his abilities and his intc- 

S'ity 5 and as a courtier, he obferves, that he fteered 
ear of the £EK£lions of the times* 
Mr. WsJpde finiihes the portrait of this great 
man, by remarking, that few firft minift6rs have 
kft fo fair a charafter. In private life, he was an 
afFedionate hufband, a kind fsither, and a firm 
friend. Nor muft we forget his remarkable hofpi-^ 
tality, though we have no reafon to hope it will 
have any eflfed on the prefent degenerate age. For 
the laft twenty years i)f his lifo, bis family confifled' 
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of 200 peribns, moft of whom he entertained upon 

motives of chari^ ; nor was he lefs benevolent to 

the poor out of doors, ie whom he afforded liberal 

relief in times of ficknefs and fcarcity. Befides 

his poems, there are extant feveral of his lordfhip's 

letters, printed in the Cabala. Alfo a Latin letter 

to Dr. Bartholomew Gierke, prefixed to that au* 

thor^ L^tin traaflaripn of Balthazar Caftilio's 

Courtier, from the Italian. Gierke's tranflation 

was firft printed at Loodpn in 1571, wijh the fol- 

* lowing title, <* Dc Coriali five Aulico." The pre- 

fent noble family of the Sackvilles, derive their 

dcfcent from oi^r fi^^fman, ^s well as the title of 

peerage ftill remaining in the family, but raiied to 

a dukedom. 

*^b* Authorities. Wood^s Athen. Ojton. £id» 
ney's Apdegy for Poetry. Naunton's Fragmenta 
Regalia. Walpolc's Catalogue of Royal and No- 
Wc Authors of England. Salmon's Chronol. Hil^ 
torian. 
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The Life of 
Sir R O B E R T C E C I L, 

EARL of SALISBURY. ' 
[A. D. 1550, to 16x2.] 

THIS gentleman clofes the lift of thofe able 
minifters of ftate, who were firft brought 
into public employment by queen Elizabeth, but 
whofc eminent fervices rendered them as confpicu- 
ous, in the early p;irt of the reign of James L The 
reader wilt obferve, that the memoirs of Sir Robert 
Cecil are inferted in this place, not only as they 
follow in the order of time, but becaufe he was the 
immediate fucceflbr in office to the carl of Dorfet. 

He was the fon of the famous lord Burleigh, 
and his birth is fuppofed to have happened in 1550 ; 
but this is not afcertained with any degree of cer- 
tainty, nor is it in the leaft material, at this diftance 
of time. Being deformed from his birth, the na- 
tural confequence, a feeble conftitution, and fickly 
habit of body, rendered him unfit for fcholaftic 
exercifes in early youth, he was therefore put under 
the care of a private tutor at home 5 and at the 
fame time that he was gradually improved in dif- 
ferent branches of human learning, he was bred 
^» jcourtier, and acquired an early knowledge of 
£ate afTairS) from being cgnftantly with his father, 

who 
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who dcfigning him for public employments under 
the government, took care to initiate him in the 
fciencc of politics, which, was to be the bafis of 
his future fortune. . But as it was the faihion of 
the times for every gentleman of rank and eminence 
.in life, to be a member of one of our univcrfities, 
he was fent for form's fake to St. John's^ollege, 
Cambridge, of which he was made a fellow, and 
obtained an honorary degree of matter of arts ; and 
the fame compliment was afterwards paid to him 
at Oxford. The writers of his life obferve, that 
he became a great proficient in politics early in 
life, and that the queen employed him in feveral 
important negociations; but the particulars arfc 
not fpecified, nor have we any authentic account 
of his appearance in a public ftation, till he was 
appointed fecretary of the embafly to the earl of 
Derby, her Majefty's ambaffader to the court of 
-France : this happened about the year 1585 5 and 
as Mr. Cecil, at thiff time, muft have been thirty, 
five years of age, it may well be imagined, that 
the fadions which divided the ftreams of court 
favour^ and the carl of Leicefter's enmity to hfc 
father, impeded his promotion 5 otherwife, it feems 
ftrange, that the only foh of fo powerful, and coni- 
fidential a miniftcr as lord Burleigh, Ihould nc5t 
have been much fooner ahd better provided for. 
In 1586, upon his return from France, her Majefty 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, and 
he was made under- fecretary of ftate to Sir Francis 
Walfingham, then labouring under a bad ftate of 
: health ; in this office he continued till the death df 
-Sir Francis in 1590, when he fucceeded him ^s 
.principal fecretary of ftate. . .i 

; Sir Robert Cecil, as foon as he was in thebot 
feffion of the fcals, which gavehipi a feat^ and o0rjl 
fiderable Influence in the cabinet-council, ftrained 
*' ^ cycry 
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•^fcofn^fm to di%face the eari of £i&x, vfiLOm he 
conh4emr as the chief obftacle to hifi attaiofiitiit 
of that plenitude of power, ;irtiicb tstryi mtnifter 
of ftate wifbei to enpyt frooi thje firft inooicnt be 
comes into oSio9.. Sir Robert fav his fethor upon 
^e vc^ of die grave, worn out with eild age, and 
^ faii»ie9 of a long and adive «dtoiniftratioaj| 
land l^cxy ft youager man tban himfidf, ia full 
2>oireffioo of the quoen's favour. In thia iitiiataoa 
ke reafetoed and a<9ed like a complete onurtier, ap> 
prehenfive that if bis fadier died, while bia rivnl 
was itbe reigning favourite, he ihould . not fitcceei 
bim 9IS prime minifler; ^e aiade ufe of aU tbofi: 
fiafe^od wicked arts^ vhiob Macbiaveltan politii- 
^iana, yer&d in the intngues. ,«f court, know hov 
i0 employ, ^ en&iam a powerfiil liva), and t» 
hdtry him iaipetuoiifly into aieaAiDes cakwtatrd to 
effe4t bis min. The ftroog pafiQi^fi of £fle^, made 
ikim an eafy prey to the eobl^ deliberate cunning cf 
bis eneiny ( and it is eertaio,. ^t Sir Jlobert Cecil 'S 
eniirc^preientattoiis of the earl^s dii|>aicbes from Iro- 
land, and bie aggravated accounts of his naal-admi- 
fxHlration in that kingdom^ laid belbie tbe eouncil, 
occalioned thofe fluup rdntkcs fent to bitt from tine 
board, which hurried him into a£b of defp^ntion> 
with a view of removmg bia enemies 6om the 
queoo's perlbn, tiU, in the end, be broke forth into 
4Dpca rebellion ; and dun Cecil took caie to bring 
|um to tbe Mock. Indeed, Sir Rdbcit CecU^s cha^ 
m^ is £o blade, with jregard to bis proceedinga 
^ainft tbe earl c^ EjBEne, mat if be bad not main* 
4ained the honour of bia country, in bis negociationa 
vfrith foreign jsowers^ and performed many eminent 
{fisrvices to the ftate, both at home and abroad iia 
|ua cAciftl capacity, we fliould not bave tbeujgbt 
4kii9 worthy of a joaoe ill tbia we^ 

Lo(d 
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Lard Burkigb,^ ta order to pAvc the way to his 
iuccee^ng him in all his offices, refignccftohisfon^ 
by the queen's permiffion, bis office of chancellor oi 
thr duchy of Laocafter, about a year before his 
4eath, acd mitch about the fame time, her Majesty 
gave htm the priry ^ah The following year, 1 598t 
he was appointed ambaffitdor extraordinary to the 
king of France, to mediate a peace between France 
and Spaing and while he was abfeat^ bis father died^ 
whom he fticceeded in all his offices, except that 
ci lord-high-trea&irer, which was continued to his 
coadji^or lord Backhurft : but fitch was bis in* 
fluence at court, after due death of his father, that 
lie was sbiblutely the prime minifter, having the 
chief difcdioii of public a&irs, and after the fall 
^ E&Xy the entire cotifideiice of the <)«een. But 
«ur conrticr was not yet fatis£ed ; and when he faw 
tfac^ his royal miftrm gave way to- a deep cnelan«» 
chely, which feemed to threaten a fpeedy decline^ 
he confidcred his fituation as very precarious, unlefs 
lie could fecure the fayour of the prefumptive heir 
to the crown, who, he well knew, entertained no 
favourable opin'Km of him, nor of any of the party, 
who- had been concerjied widi him in the jrvpn of 
:die earl of Efiex, 

' Difficuk as the tafk was, to bring over the king 
«f Scotland to his intereft. Sir Robert accompli&^ 
k, by entering into a £ecret correfpondence with 
him, unknown to the queen, or the reft of the 
ininiftry. James, who expe&ed an oppofition to 
his claim of fucceediiig ta the Britifh crown, not 
on)y from the Suffdik fiuntly, but likewife from thci 
iKftion, who wiflied Sot a Ibsond female admitii* 
ftration, and pk>tted to ratfe the lady Arabella 
Stewart to the throne, readily embraced the offert 
«f fervice made him by Sir R^iert, and made him 
^ inoft antple vwaiim 4d leivard^ if Jbe continued 
.. iledfaft 
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fledfaft to his intereft, and to do him juftice he kept 
his word. It is to be prefumed, Cecil kept this 
correfpondcnce a profound fecret, not revealing it 
even to his moft intimate friends, till « few week^ 
before the queen's death, yet it is really furprifing 
that it was never difcovered, for the very nature of 
the correfpondence required the frequent paifing 
and repaffing of couriers ; and if it had not been 
for his great prefence of mind, we are told, it muft 
have come to the knowledge of the queen, by this 
very circumftance : for as her Majefty was taking 
the air in her coach upon Blackheath, a courier 
difpatched to Sir Robert from his office in London, 
being informed that he was in the coach with her 
Majefty, rode up to it to deliver his packet. The 
queen, defiring to know from whence it came, the 
tneffenger replied, frbm Scotland, which made her 
more earneft to know the contents ; upon which 
Cecil, without hefitation, called for a knife, that 
he might not be fufpefted by any delay on his part j 
and having cut it open, he pretended that the papers 
looked and fmelt very ill, coming out of many un- 
favoury budgets ; he therefore advifed, that they 
ihould be expofed fome time to the air, before the 
queen per u fed them 5 to which jQie readily confent-. 
^, which gave hini an opportunity to fend them 
back to the office, to fecrete fuch intelligence as he^ 
did not wi(h to have revealed, and to fubftitute any 
6ther papers in their, ftead. 

• For the laft two months of Elizabeth's life, fhe 
complained bitterly of the little attention paid to 
her by her fervants, who were all bufily employed 
m writing to Scotland > and flie particularly lament- 
^, that thofe on whom fhe had beltowed the greateft 
favours, were the firfl to neglc<ft her : Sir Robert 
Cecil and lord Buckhurft.were of this number.^, 
and a good un^e|-flandingXubftfling bejiween them,* 
: . i V 
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it is moft probable, that when they found the queen 
paiTed all hopes of recovery, they reciprocally cn- 
trurted each other with the fecret of th.ir Scotch 
correfpondence. For on the demife of Elizabeth, 
Sir Robert Cecil produced her will, read it pub- 
licly, and inftantly proclaimed James I, Lord 
Buckhurft, at the fame time, fet off for Scotland, 
to carry the glad tidings to his new fovereign, and 
to fecure the renewal of his patent of lord high 
treafurer. 

The king held his firft court in England, and 
fettled his council at the country-feat of Sir Robert 
Cecil, at Theobalds in Hcrtfordlhire, on the 3d 
of May, 1603 ; and a few days after, he made him 
a peer of the realm, by the title of baron of Efl'en- 
den, in Rutlandfhiie: the following year, he had 
ingratiated himfelf Co thoroughly,^ that he was raifed 
to the dignity of a vifcount, by the title of vifcount 
Crahbournt, fn Dorfetfhire ; and in 1605, he was 
xreated earl of, Sali(bury, inftaHed knight of the 
garter, and cleaed chancellor of the univerfity of 
Cambridge. 

It fecms to be the opinion of the ableft hiftorians 
of thefe times, that the new-made carl ftood in- 
debted ^br all his honours and preferments in this 
reign, to that timcrferving difpofition fo confpicu- 
ous in his charafter, which led him to a ready com- 
pliance with all his maftci's wifhes. Ana it is 
aflerted, that he encouraged James to extend the 
royal prerogative beyond the limits prefcrKbed to it 
by the laws of the land. He is charged in parti- 
cular, with having caufed a cart-load of parliament- 
precedents (that fpake the fubjeds liberty) to be 
burnt, and of having advi(ed the ftrange method 
of fupplying the king with money, in the firft year 
of hJL6 reign, by the creation of 200 baronets, each 
pti-fort paying 1000 L for this honour, 
•/"' • However, 
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However, it muft be confdTed, that he applied 
himfelf very ai&duoufly to the duties of his office. 
And condu<^ed the bunnefs of the nation in a man- 
p.er that made him eOeemed at home, and refpedled 
by foreign courts; and when the intereft of his 
country appeared to be at ftake, we find that he • 
oppofed the king's meafurcs with refpeft to foreign 
affairs, though be is juilly accufed of having been 
fnore difpofed to favour the crown than the people, 
in his domeftic .adminiflration. Thus in the aflair 
4>f the propoTed alliance with Spain, by the mar- 
riage of prince Cl^arles, afterwards Charles L with 
the Infanta, lord Salifbury fliewed himfelf to be 
not only an able jftatefman, but a zealous friend tp 
the proteftant caufe, which he knew would be ex^ 
pofed to imminent danger in Britain) if this alli^ 
ance took place ; on which account, be oppofed 
the prc^ofition in council, and die marriage arti^ 
cles in the houfe of peers, with fuch finpnefs an4 
firength of reafoning, that the agents from Spaix^ 
and the Englcfli Roman ^atiidiicfi attached to their 
intereft, fecrctly plotted to take him off by affaffinv 
tion I but their villainous fcheme being over-heard 
,bv one of his lordibip's (ervants,, he was put yipoa 
bi9 ^ard, and fooh after» he enforced the zu qf 
pafliamei;^ made on the difcovcry of the guii-powd^ 
plot, offering great rewards tor the deteftion of 
concealed popim prieft9, and for banifiiing popifh 
recufants, by which means he got rid of his fecret 
enemies. The oppofition he made to the Spanifli 
alliance, did not leiSen him, however, in the efteem 
of his royal matter, who knew the value of fuch a 
^[linifter ; and accordingly we find hira in i'uch high 
favour in i6o^, that Chriiftian JV. king of Den- 
<nark, being in England at this time, on a vifit to 
James I. his Majeily accepted an invitation given 
$o the two nxonarchs by the earl of Salifbury, and 

took 
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took his royal eucft with him to the carl's feat at 
Theobald's, where they were entertained four days 
with great magnificence. 

In 1608, lord Salilbury attained the furomit of 
his wilhes, by fuccceding^to the office of lord high 
treafurer, on the demiie of the earl of Dorfet% 
And in the management of the public revenues, he 
found frefli opportunities of exerting his political 
abilities, and of acquiring great popularity ; for 
the earl of Dorfet had encouraged the king's pro- 
fufenefs to his Scotch favourites, on whom he la-' 
vifted the treafures of the nation, without darting 
a fmglc objeftion, from an apprehenfion of lofing 
an office, which gratified his own profufcnefs a«d 
oftentation. But the carl of Salifbury took the liberty 
to remonftrate againft this fcandalous mifapplication 
of the public revenues ; and once, when the king 
bad given a warrant for money to Sir Robert Carr, 
afterwards earl of Somerfet, and his firft favourite, 
the lord treafurer fell upon a ftratagem to convuice 
his Majefty, that inevitable ruin muft be the con^ 
fequence of his extravagant prefents to his courtiers. 
Rightly judging that James, who was come from 
X poor country, where there was a great fcarcity of 
money^, was totally ignorant of the immenfe value 
of the gift he had beftowed on Sir Robert Carr, ho 
fdlov^ the tenor of the warrant, and had the fum 
fpecified in it, told out, and piled up in filver upon 
tables, in an apartment at Salifbury-houle, through 
which the king was to pafs to dinner, Cecil having 
invited him for the purpofe. When his Majefty 
beheld the piles, he was thunder -ftruck, and not 
conceiving where fo much money could come from, 
or to whom it could belong, he diredly aflced^ 
whofe property it was j to which lord Saliftury re- 

eied, '< Your Majcily's, before you gave it away.'* 
pon this, the king fdl ipto a violent paffion» 

fworo 
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fwore that he had been abufed, for he could never 
mean to beftow fuch a prodigious quantity of filver 
on any man ; and then grafping one of the piles 
in great raptures, he took a few handfuls, amount- 
ing to the Value of about three hundred pounds, 
and putting them afide, he protefted Carr fhould 
have no more: but the treafurer, either unwrilling 
to diltrefs the favourite, or dreading the king's 
future difpleafure, contented himfelf with keeping 
back half the fum granted in the warrant ; and 
from this time, the king was more fparing of his 
bounty, as long as lord Salifbury lived : but after 
his death, he was more profufe than ever to his 
Scotch courtiers ; the clamours of his Englifli fub- 
je<3s increafed ; and the exhaufted ftatc of the public 
finances, was confidered as a national grievance, 
by the fecond parliament in this reign, which re- 
fu fed to" grant his Majetty any fupplics, unlefs he 
would promife to apply them folely to the public 
fervice, and were thereupon diiFolvcd in 16 14. 

• A frugal adminiitration of the finances, was not 
the only fervice rendered to his country by the earl 
of Saliftury, while he was at the head of the trea- 
fury. He patronized every ingen'ous invention,. 
or ufcful difcovery, for the benefit of trade and 
navigation ; he encouraged the fiflieries on our coafts 
by the natives, ftridtly forbidding all foreigners that 
beneficial branch of trade ; and he extended his at- 
tention to Ireland, which derived fignal advantages 
from his political and commercial regulations ; one 
of which was, offering rewards fpr the tillage of 
uncultivated lands. 

. At length, his inceffant application to the various 
<Juties of bis high ftation, preyed upon his confH- 
tution, and brought on a decline, which firft af- 
fefted his lungs, and reJuced him to a very weak 
condition; he was next attacked with a Tertian 

ague, 
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ague, a diforder which feems to have been very 
fatal in England at the beginning of the feventeentn 
century, in the fpring of the year 1612, his phy- 
ficians found that he had a complication of difor- 
ders ; but the moft dangerous were the dr6pfy and 
the fcurvy, for which they had advifed the Bath- 
waters. Before he fet out for Bath, the king made 
him feveral vifits, and expreifed his fenfe of his 
great merit, as well as his perfonal affection for the 
only able minifter remaining of the laft reign, by 
every token of royal favour j he parted with hnu 
in tears, and protefted to the lords in waiting, the 
lofs he ihould fuftain in him of the wifeft coun^- 
fellor, and the beft fervantof any prince in Chriften- 
dom. At this time, the king had no hopes of his 
recovery, and therefore he ordered that no man 
fhould difturb him, by fpeaking to him on public 
bufincfsj but when news was brought to court 
from Bath, that he was much better, his Majelly, 
in teftimony of the f<itisfa£tion he received from this 
intelligence, fen t lord Hay exprefs to Bath, to de* 
liver a token of remembrance to him, as well as an 
aiRirance of the continuance of the royal favour. 
«* The prcfent was a fair diamond fct, or rather 
hung fquare, in a gold ring without a foil ;" and 
it was delivered with this meiTage : *' That the 
favour and affection the king bore him, was, and 
fhould be ever, as the form and matter of that ring, 
endlefs, pure, and moft perfe£l." The writers of 
this minilter's life, have been- very careful to pre- 
ferve this anecdote ; but they have not explained 
Ihe true motive of fending this prefcnt, indepen-? 
di^i^of the king's perfonal regard. It fhould have 
beetfiobferved, that the foible of the earl of Salifbury 
was his love of power, which he carried to fuch 
ex^efs, that he could not bear a rival near the 
throne i in this difpofition, though'he was a ready 

difcerner, 
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difeemer, and in general a great rewarder of merit 
in others, it was only when it did not ftand in 
competition with his own: his ungeneirous and 
cruel ccmdudl to Sir Walter Raleigh fprung from 
jeaioufy ; and in his laft illnefs, wiUipg to retain 
nis oiEce as long as life reniained, he had been con- 
tioually fcndipg cxprcfles to court, to givfe the king 
hopes of his recovery, and to prevent the mortiii- 
tation of having his place diipofed of before his de^ 
ceafe: to make him eafy «ipon this head, Jam6;s 
fent one of the lords of the bed-chan^ber to hm 
with the above prefeat aiabd meflage -, but the ac- 
-counts which had been fent to court were onl^ 
Mattering, and calculated to anfwer the purpo/e ; 
for in rodity Bath had done him no fervice, andi 
therefore :he was advifed tojretuni to London j but 
he was fo cxhaufted, fibat he jcould proceed no fur-* 
therthanMarJiborough, where he died».at;tbehoufe 
^f his intima>« friend Mr. Daniel, on the 24th of 
May 16 1 2. His body being embalmed, was blt)iight 
to Hatfield in Hertfordshire, (a royal manor, which 
the king had given him. iais^^ange for Thec^alds) 
where it was interred mithM that pomp and eo^gr 
nificence, whith >in fhofe days was confidered as 
an eflential patft of the etiquette of rank and high 
ftadons in life; and a fupertv monument was ereded 
ibm&tiaie\afiier to .hbimemory, in .the church of 
Hatfield. 

Thcxarl of Salifcury left only one fon^ named 
William (in compUment to his illuftrious grand^ 
father) who fucceeded him in honours and eftate | 
and from whom the^rprefent families, enjoying the 
titles of earl of Saliflniry ^nd earl of Exeter^ ^ure 
defcended. Thefe titks were at fiiA united in Sir 
Robert Cecil's patent, .but they were afterwards 
feparated^ and there su-ejoow two branches of this 
iK>ble laniiy^. inheritors. of the peerage. 

*^* JuthoritiiS. 
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*^* Authirities. WiMim*^ Life cf James 1. 
edit. 1653. Weldon's Court and Chapa6i<er of 
James I. Hume"^ Hiftory of England. Biog. 
fifit. Cotlms's Peen^. 



The LiFJB of 

Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 



[A. D. 155a, to 1618.J 

THIS iUuftrious ornament of his country, who 
united in his chara45ler the hero, the patriot, 
thfe privy-c^unfeHor, and the man of letters, was 
the itm of Walter Raleigh, or Ralegh, Efq; a de- 
fcendsnt of an ancient and refpeSbable famity in 
Devonfcire, His mother wjk the daughter of Sir 
Philip Champernon, of Modbury, and re\\&. of 
Otho Gilbert, Efq; of Cofnpton in Devonflvire,' 
when, ftxe became the third wife of our patriot's fa- 
ther, to whom flie -bore two fens, Carew and 
Walter j the latter, whofe eminent fcrvices to hi» 
country have immortalized his name, was born at 
Budley in Deronlbire, in 1552; and at fourteen 
years of age, was fent to finifh his education at the 
ttnivei£ty of Oxford, where he became a gentleman 
commoner of c3riekcollege. Here he diftinguifhed 
hfttifelf %y4ieft«n^ and*»vivacity of his genius, 
and by bk cldfe application to his ftudies; notwith- 
ftanding wbikh, ^ difpofition for more a^ive fcenes 
of life fre<(uent!y '4ifco¥ered itfelf in im c^iverfa- 
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tion ; and his father finding, that the thirft of fame 
was his ruling paffion, r^olved to place him in the 
road to it, by introducing him into the military 
fervice ; he therefore remained onjy three years at 
Oxford, and in 1569, being then only feventeen 
years old, he was one of the troop of an hundred 
gentlemen volunteers, whom queen Elizabeth per- 
mitted Henry Champernon to tranfport into France 
for the fervice of the proteftant princes. Mr. Raleigh 
had here a good opportunity of acquiring experience 
in the art of war, of improving himfelf in the 
knowledge of the modern languages, and of ac- 
quiring all the accomplifhments of a gentleman ; 
he did not return till the end of the year 1575, 
having fpent fix years in France, 

The aftivity of his temper did not fuffer him to 
reft long at home, for in 1578, he went into the 
fervice of the prince of Orange, againft the Spa> 
niards. > 

Soon after this, he had an opportunity of trying' 
bis fortune at fea; his half-brother, Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, having obtained a patent to plant and fettle 
fome northern parts of America, not claimed by 
any nation in alliance with the queen of England, 
Mr. Raleigh engaged with a confiderable number 
of gentlemen in an expedition to Newfoundland ; 
but this proved unfuccefsful, for divifions arifing 
among the volunteers. Sir Humphry, the genenil^ 
wa% in iS79> obliged to fet foil wkn only a few of 
his friends i and, after various misfortunes at fea, 
returned with the lofs of one of his Ihips in art 
engagement with the Spaniards, in which Mr- Ra- 
Ijeigh was expofcd to gr^at danger^ * 

Ti'he next year, 1584s upon the defcent of the:?* 
Spapiih and Italian forces into Irdand, under the 
pope's banner, for the fuppfTt of the Defmonds ia 
rebellion in the, province of Munfter, he pbtained a) 

I J captain's 
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captain's commlffion ; where, under the coinnianJ 
of Thomas earl of Ormond, governor of M under, 
he furprlfcd the Irifh Kerns at Rakele, and having 
inclofed them, took every rebel upon the fpot -, 
among them was one loaded with withes, who be- 
ing afked. What he intended to have done with 
them ? rudely anfwered. To have hung up the 
Englifh churls ; upon which captain Raleigh faiJ, 
they Ihould now ferve for an Irifh Kern, and or- 
dered him to be hanged immediately. He affiiled 
likewife at the fiege of Fort Del Ore, which the 
Spanifh fuccours under San Jofepho their coalman- 
der, afHfted by their Irifh confederates, had built 
and fortified as a place of retreat. The lord -deputy 
himfelf bcfieged this fort by land, Sir William 
Winter, the admiral, attacked it by fea, and cap* 
tain Raleigh commanded in the trenches ; it was, 
however, obliged to furrender at difcretion, on the 
oth of November 1580; v/hen, by order of the 
lord-deputy, the greateft part of the garrifon were 
put to the fword, the execution of which fell to 
the fhare of the captains Raleigh and Adackworthj 
who firft entered the cafHe. 

Huring the winter of this year, captain Raleigh 
}iad his quarters afUgned him at Cork ; when ob-* 
ferving theieditious praftices of David lord Barry, 
and other wngleaders of the rebellion in thofe parts, 
to diftrefs the peaceable, and to exalte the dif^ 
afFeded to an infurrcftion, he took a journey to 
Dublin, and remonflrated to the lord-deputy on 
the dangerous confequences of thefe pradic^, iri 
fo flrong a manner, that his lordfhip gave him full 
commiflion to feize the lands of lord Barry, and to 
reduce him to peace and fubjecStiort, by fuch means 
as he fhould think proper; for which purpofe, he 
was furnifhed with a party of horfe : but during 
this interval, that lord himfelf burnt the cafUe to 
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the ground, though it was his principal feat, and 
laid wafte die country round it with greater out- 
xage and deftrudion, than even the zeal of his 
enemies would have extended to. 

Captain Raleigh, in his return to Cork, was 
attacked by Fitz-Edmonds, an old rebel of Barry*is 
faftion, at a fort between Youghal and Cork 5 he 
nvas inferior to Fitz-Edmonds in number, yet he 
forced his way through the enemy, and got Kfvtr 
the river ; but a gentleman of his company being 
by ibmc accident thrown in the niiddle, betweea 
the fear of drowning and being taken, called out 
to the captain for help ; who, though he had efcaped 
both dangers, yet ventured into them again to refcue 
liis companion, who in the hafte and confufion of 
remounting, over-leaped his horfe, and fell dowa 
on the other fide into a deep mire, where he muft 
have been fuftbcated, if the humane Raleigh had 
not recovered him a (ecoj[}(i time, and brought him 
to lai^d. He now waited't)n rtie oppofitc bank, 
with a ftaff in one banc) and a pifh)l in the other, 
for the reft of bis company who were yet to crofs 
thQ xiver ;. but though Fitz-Edmonds had got^ re- 
, emit of twelve! men, yet finding captain RAeigh 
ftand his ground, he only exchanged a few rough 
words witS him, and retire^, / \ 

Iti I5^^he earl of Ofmond going to England,* 
hi5 govern^nt. of Munfter was given to captain 
Raleigh, in commiflion with Sir William Morgan 
and captain Peers, Raleigh refided for fome time 
at Lifmore; but afterv/ards, returning with his 
little band oif eighty foot and eight horfe, to his old 
quarters at Cor^ he received intelligence that Barry 
was at Cove with feveral hundred men: upon 
which he refolved to pafs through that town, and 
•flfer him combat j and accordingly, at the town'isr 
end, he met Barry with his forces, wliom he charged 

with 
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with prodigious brayer3r, and put to flight : at hit 
purfued his journcjr, he overtook another company 
©f the enemy in a plain by a wood fide, whom ha? 
likewife attacked, though he had only fix horftmen 
with him, expe£fing probably that Wis company 
would foon join him. But the rebels, who had 
greatly the advantage of numbers, being cut off 
from the wood, and having no other relief, faced 
about, and fought very de^ratdy, killing five of 
the horfes belonging to Raleigh'f company, and 
amongft thefe his own ; and he^ was in extreme 
danger himfeif of being over-powe»d by numbers^ 
if his fervant Nicholas Wright had not interpofed ; 
who perceiving his matter's horfe mortaHy wounded 
Vath darts, encountered fix of the enemy at once^ 
and killed one of th^n ; while Patrick Fagaw, one 
of his foldiers, refcued Raleigh, after it had been 
unfuccefsfuHy attempted by James Fit^-Richard, 
who was then over-powered hr the enemy ; which 
Raleigh feeing, he would not HifFer Wright to fight 
hj him any longer ; but ordered him to affift Fitz- 
Richard, wHch he immediately did, by rufliing 
into the throng of the enemy, and difpatching him 
who preffed upon Fitz -Richard, 1>e refcued the 
latter from tjie moft imminent danger. In this 
Iharp flcirmA many of the rebels perinied,'aBd two 
were carried pcifoners tq Cork, where Rdeigh per- 
formed feveral other fignal fervices, for Vhich he 
received a grant irom the crowTi of a large eftate 
in England, But a mifunderftanding between Ra- 
leigh, and lord Clrey^ the lord-deputy of Ireland^ 
prevented bis rifing in the atmy^ an4 therefore, 
when the rebels werq reduced, he followed lord 
Wrcy tci Englaiid, where purfuing his difputes with 
that noblenj^, thfe-:ftibje6i of thei¥ cohtfcft, which 
Waskepfa'Tfirdfouod fecret, wks heard! before the 
Jfivy-council^ andthbugh particiiiaj^s -did^ot'tra*!^ 
C 2 fpire. 
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iplrc, it is on record^. ,^hat Raleigh defj^pded hh 
caufe with fo much eloquence and ability, that it 
greatly recpm^snended him, and ferved, with his 
other accomplilhments, to introduce him to the 
notice of the court, ^ , 

But Raleigh, not content with the fmiles of 
"courtiers, was very attentive to gain the royal fa- 
vour; and an opportunity foon offered, which 
ihewed that gallantry was not the leaft of the ne- 
ceflary qualifications he ppffeffed for ptifliing his 
fortune at court. " The queen taking the air, 
in a walk, ftopped at a plafby place, in doubt whe- 
ther to go on 5 v/hen Raleigh, dreffed in a gay and 
genteel habit of the times^ immediately call: off, 
jtnd fpread his new plufh-cloak on the ground ; on 
whiph her Majefty^ gently treading, was conducted 
over clean and dry. This a3venture, joined to a 
handfome perfon, a polite addrefs, and ready wit, 
could not fail to recommeni^ him to a female fove- 
•reign ; accordingly, cojning to court foon after, 
and meeting with a reception which feemed ta fa- 
vour his ambition, he took an opportunity of writing 
with a diamond upon a window, in a cohfpicuous 
manner, the follow line — 

*« Fain would I cjimb, yet fear I to fall," 

which the queen elegantly turned to a couplet, 
which contained a hint, that if he did not rife,, it 
would be his own fault. 

«< If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all." 

After fuch a poetic challenge, it is no wonder 
Raleigh made fuch a r^pid progrefs in ter Mzyefty 's 
favour, a proper introduftion being all he wante(]> 
ids merit infuring future fuccefs. 

In 
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Tn 1582, he was one of thofc perfon$ of 
diftindtion, who by. the queen's command accom* 
panied the duke of Anjou to the Netherlands j 
and, on hi$ return', he brought letters from thd 
prince of Orange to her Majefty, In 1583, he 
engaged in a fecond expedition with his brother 
Sir Humphry Gilbert, to Newfoundland ; but hav- 
ing been two or three days at fea, k contagious 
diftemper feized his whole crew, and he wis obliged 
to return to port; however, by this accident, he 
efcaped the misfortunes of that expedition, in which 
Sir Humphry, after having taken pofleifion of New- 
foundland in right of the crown of England, in hii 
return home, unfortunately perifhed ; but ilUfuccefs 
could not divert Raleigh from a fcheme, which he 
thought was of fucb importance to his country ; 
he therefore drew up an account of its advantages, 
and laid it before the queen and council, who were 
fo well fatisfied with it, that her Majefty granted 
him letters patent in favour of his projc<u ; < con- 
taining free liberty to difcover fuch remote hea- 
thenifh and barbarous lands, as were not adlually 
poflefied by any Chriftian, or inhabited by Chriftianl 
people/ 

Immediately upon this grant, captain Raleigh: 
fitted out two veflels, which reached the gulph of 
Florida the beginning of July : they failed along 
the fliore about one hundred and twenty miles, and 
at laft debarked, on a low land, which proved to 
be an ifland called Wokokea. After taking a for* 
mal pofleflion of this countrv in the name of the 
queen, he carried on a friencfly correfpondence wttli^ 
the natives, who fupplied them with provifions^ 
^nd gave them furs and deer-^ins in exchange for 
trifles ; thus encouraged, eight of their crew went 
twenty miles up the river Occam, and next day 
came to an ifland called Roanok, the reiidence of 
C 3 the 
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Che Indian chkf, wkefe boufe was built x>f cedbu-t 
and fortified round with fharp pieces of timber. 
Hii wife cattle out to them, and ordered her people 
to carry them from the boat on their backs, and 
fttfewed them many civilities to^exprefs her friendly 
intentions towards them, in the abfence of her 
hufband. After having gained the beft information 
ifeey ceuldi of the ftrength of the Indian nations, 
tnd q{ tbeir conned<Qn$, alliances, 4ind contefls 
with ^ach ^ther, they returned to England, and 
ittadeiuih an advantageous repc^-t of the fertility 
of the foil, and healthfulnefs of the climate, that 
the queen favoured the defign of fettling a colony 
Ui that country, to which ihe gave the name of 
Virginia. 

iAbout two month4arter captain ^alekh's return, 
in 15649 he w^^ chofen luiight of the £ire for hia 
native irounty of .Devon ^ and the fame year, the 
<|ueeni who was e^ttremeiy cautious and frugal in 
beAowing of honours, as a diilinguiihing token oi 
her favour conferred on him that of knighthood ; 
her Mf^efty, at the fame time, grantedi^im a patent 
10 licence the vei^ditig p( wiiftis hy TetaUvthrd^h- 
out the kingdom ; which was, in all pVcbabiliiy^ 
a very luei'ative one. A^nd this ris the orjgiii of 
%ine-|icenc!C8. , • 

tSk \/^ alter was fo rntient upon ;planting his new 
Oolony in Virginia, that, in 1585, he ient out a 
flee! of (twQn M\^ under the command of bis cpufin. 
Sic Hichard Gren^ille^ a gentleman who acquired 
the higheft dcgr<ee of reputatioi^, both in the Und 
and fea-ferjvice, aiad died in the bed of honour^ of 
9 wound ;i:^ceived on ward bis iSilp, in an engager 
mQnt;^ith Nthe Spaniards in 15^1. Sir kichsr^^ 
vpon'^bis ilandii^g, fent a ^deputatlon to the king of 
ite Iladii^Si, whofe name was Wiijgina, and who 
ififidcd alt iRoanok, requefting pcnniflioo to eftablifh^ 
: • a frien3ly 
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1 friendly intercourfe with the mliabitants, and to 
vifit the country^ which being granted, he went 
with a feled company to view &verat Indian towns, 
and was civilly treated ; but at one of thena, aa 
accident happened, which greatly difconcerted his 
plan. An Indian ftole a filver cup, which Sir 
Richard's people refented by fetting fire to the town^ 
and deftroying the corn in the fields : for this raih 
adlion, the Indian king threatened to fall upon the 
Englifli with their whole force ; but by a timely 
fubmifliDn and fome prefents, the affair was termi* 
nated amicably ; and Sir Richard, after leaving Oi*^e 
^hundred and feven per^ns to fettle the colony 
of Virginia, fet fail for England j and, on his 
{>afiage, he took a Spantfh pri^e^ eiUmated at 
50,000/. 

This was not the only circiimftancc of good for- 
tune which happened to Sir Walter this year j the 
rebellion in Ireland being now totally fuppreffed, 
her Majcfty granted him twelve thoufand acres of 
the forfeited lands ; and this great cftate he planted 
at his own expencc. 

Sir IValter, encouraged by this noble grants 
fitted nut a third ^eet for Virginia ; wheie the co- 
Jonjr, havjng fix&red gi:e;at dmreOes, bad procured 
•apafiage to England by 5ir Francis Drake, who 
had vifited it in his return from his conqneft of St^ 
XXomingo, Carthag<ent, and St. JVugufiine. Ra* 
Jeigh, in the ipring of the year, had fent a ihip of 
.one hundred tons to the fttccourxxf bis new colony j 
but jiot arriving before the people had left it, Ihe^ 
^returned with all her lading to England. 

About fifteen days after. Sir Richard Grenville 

;;arriv£d at Virginia with three ihips more, well 

tiered, for the company of planters vrhich he had 

ieft there in 1585 -y bu^ finding neither them, ncyr 

the Iafi*meationed ihip, &ir Richardj lUWtiUmg to> 

. C 4 lefe: 
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lofe the poffeffion of fo fine a country, landed fifteen 
men on the ifland of Roanok, leaving them provi- 
fion for two years, then fet fail for England, and, 
in his return, took fome Spanifh prizes. 

About this time. Sir Walter Raleigh was con- 
cerned in other plans, for the improvement of the 
navigation and commerce of his country ; particu- 
larly, in captain Davis's expedition, for difcover- 
ing the North -weft paffage ; on which account, a 
promontary in Davis's Streights is called Mount 
Raleigh. To indemnify him in fome meafure, 
for the expence of thefe patriotic undertakings, the 
queen gave him additional grants of land, and fur- 
ther emoluments on his wine- licences. 

Th^ latter end of the year 158^, her Majefty 
made him fenefchal of the dutchies of Cornwall and 
Exeter, and lord-warden of the ftannaries in De- 
vonfliire and Cornwall ; but thefe preferments ex-- 
pofed him to the envy of thofe who were much his 
inferiors in merit; and even the earl of Leicefter, 
wiio had once been his friend, grew jealous of him, 
:md fct up, in oppofition to him, his nephew, the 
young earl of Effex ; but neither the fadtions of the 
court, nor the afperiions of the people, whom Ra- 
leigh coufd never condefcend to flatter, could deter 
him from attending to the duties of his feveral em- 
ployments. 

In the year 1587, Sir Walter prepared a new 
colony of one hundred and fifty men for Virginia ; 
appointing Mr^ John White governor, and with 
him twelve affiftants 5 and incorporated them by the 
name of the governor and affiftants of the city cf 
Raleigh in Virginia. 

On their arrival at Hattarafs, the governor dif- 
patched a ftrong party to Roanok, expe<aing to 
find the fifteen men that were left there ; but they 
fought them in Vain, They afterwards found th^ 
^ . ^ fevcral 
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feveral of them had been murdered by the favages, 
and the reft driven to a remote part of the country. 
This new <^lony having entered into an alliance 
^/ith the natives, confidrred that they fhould want 
fre(h*fupplies of provifions ; and, wanting an agent 
to go to England, prevailed on their governor to 
undertake that office, who returned with his (hips 
m the latter end of the year. 

Sir Walter, folidtous for the fafety of the co- 
lony, prepared a fleet to affitt them ; but the appre- 

*iienfions of ^n invafibn from Spain, in 1588, pre- 
vented their faiHng; fo that governor White couM 
only- obtain two fmall pinnaces, which had the 
misfortune to be fo thoroughly rifled by the enemy, 
that they were obliged to return back without per- 
forming the voyage, to the diftrefs of the planters 
abroad, and the greit regret of their patron at 

^■hooie. . 

About this time, Sir Walter was advanced t6 the 
port df captiin of her JVIajefty's giiard, and was 
one of the council of war appointed to confider of 
the trwft efFedtual methods for the fecurity of the 
natron ; upon which occafion he drew up a fcheme 
which was a proof of his judgment and abilities. But 

• he did not confine himfelf to the mere office of 
giving advice ; he raifed and difciplihed the militia 
of Cornwall 5 and, having performed all poffible 
Services at land, joined the fleet with a fquadronbf 
volunteers, and had a confiderable fharc in the total 

' defeat of the Spanifh Armada ; when his merit, 
ajpon fo important a crilis, juftly raifed him ftill 
higher in th6 queen's favour, who now made him 
gentleman of her privy-chamber. 

In 1589, Don Antonio, king of Portugal, bemg 

expelled from hi$ dominions by Philip II. of Spain^ 

•<)ueen Elizabeth contributed fix men of war, and 

thregfcore thoufand pounds, in order to reinftate 

C 5 biix^ 
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fhirn^ and encowFaged b&r M^tdts ^oooneur in that 

dciGgn. Sir Walter Rdeigbi wilh Sir Fftancis 

jpfake, and Sir John Hosxis^ accompamed that 

:^r4n€e to IV>i;tugal ; and^ in -this enipcdkionj^ •tddc 

4t^eat number -of hulks rhdaoging to the Hans^ 

.^wns, laden with -Spanffh ^eods, provifioJis^, and 

aoHpunrtion^ for ^ new inv^ion of .£i)gla|Rd : and 

his condud^ in the whole affair ^as ib iatiisfia6lory 

.to her Mjijetty, vthKt &kc honcMfcd him, «s wdl as 

the other Gommaoders, with a>goId chain. 

<Rakjgfa had (now iormed A defiga agaiinft tbe 
^Sfiaoiar^ in -the W^*Indie6,:in or4er to intercept 
jhe f late-fleet, and litted out a maritime fiorce for 
4hat j^urpofe, confiftki^ of thirteen Ibips of hisoiHUi 
..andieUow-cdventuFers) to which the^ueen added 
.two^nen of war, the Garland and Forefigbt, giving 
^kipd a commiffion a^^^eneral of the fleet, ^ poir 
t>{ lieutenant-general being conferred on Sir Jobn 

frHTgh. 

HLefetiail in February, ^5192; but the winds 

pcoved (o contrary, that he could not leave the 

«oaft of E-ngland till the 6th of May ^ and the next 

^lay^ir Martin Frobiiher followed and overtook 

him with the queen's letters to recall him ; hut, 

imagining his honour «ng{^d in the undertakii:^, 

be pursued 4iis courfe^ th(H(gh he was informed that 

the king of Spain had oi^dered that no ibips Ihould 

iail that year, nor any treafiwe he brought from the 

Weft-Indies. JHlowever, on the 11th of M^y 

meeting with a ftotm oft' Cape FiniAerre, he di- 

-videdrhis-fle^t ijnto two %ua4ron^, committing one 

to Sir John Surigh, and the other if> Sk \4artin 

Frobiiher, with orders to the latter, to lie off^ ^e 

. .South-c^pe, to Jcecp in and teirify the Spaniards on 

their "Cpaits, while the foriner 1^ at «the Azores for 

4he«afiaos from the £aft*|ndic6i ^md iJB^ Jifecurned 

The 
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The itfccefe of ^hefe diroAiMis was anfwerablc 
to the excellent j(ud|meiit that formed tbem^ for 
the S^ani(h adminu, c^eAtug his whole otval 
powpr to watch Frobifher, left the caracs unguard*- 
ed) and the Madfe de Dto^y then efteem^ the 
rtchdt priee ever brought te £tfigiaiid» was ftis€«t 
by Skr John Burgh, 

Sir Waker Ralftigh's enemies* envhHis of hw 
prevoiAiRg inftutuce over ihe <^eeiH«Ripio)^ed tvttp 
means to work his dir%rftoe. Tarleooii^ a cotnedian^ 
was ^icour^ged h^ £&x«ttd his pafetjr, to Jnti:oditoe' 
into his pirt in a pkjr, 4it whtdi ihe -^ueea WOSi 
prefent, an aUuiion to Sir Widter, comparing hioi* 
to -the 4nave^ wbkli in certatli games at cards, 
»< governs the ^uec* j" her Majdly,. however, was 
hi^y dUpIeafed^^and forhdd Tarkton, and ailhel: 
jeSers*. to appvottoh her sabk. In the next placv 
as 'his religious tenets were not ftriSIy orthodcMC^. 
and he had 2%ndered hivirelf obnoxious to the cltrrf, 
^ his bting in poAeffion t)£ fooie church-lanck* . 
granted to him by the tineenj a libel was publiflied] 
«gftiiift him at Lyons, hy one P^rfons, a jefuitv 
afperfing him with being an. Athtift, on account rof 
Ms tr^y <in<ftled^ << The School of AtheiAs j" in. 
wlMch Sir Waker^faly atsacks the old fchool divi^ 
ttky« B^t the 'queea was made to believe it waa.^ 
•n. iiQftknts perfownance, . which. refleAed di fli oiK)4ir. 
ion her ^afther's oemory ; upcm which ihe chided 
him feyercJy, and he was^ver after branded, with; 
^le tkle of Atheift. 

Scon fifter^ another incident had well nigh ruin*- 
<«d him ^r ever^ in the qaeen's edeem,: having^ fe*- 
duoed the daughter of &ir l^licholas Thfogmortoa^^ 
/oneisf the queen's maids of henourj and the na» 
Sural c^feq^ience ef the amotir difcoverinft the in*- 
^rigMe, lier Msjefty ordered him to be confined hs 
i^%4U moiilhi^ Md4ii&ttifibd the 4ady from her at* 

tendance i 
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tendance ; to whom he afterwards made the moft 
honourable reparation he could, by marriage ; in 
which ftatc they became examples of conjugal af- 
fe£lion and fidelity. 

While Sir Walter Raleigh was under her Ma- 
jefty's di^eafore, he projeded.the difcovery of the 
extenfive empire of Guiana, in South-America, 
which the Spaniards had then only vifited, and to 
this day have never conquered. Sir Walter having 
provided a fquadron of fliips, at a very great ex- 
pence^ the lord high-admiral Howard, and Sir 
Robert Cecil, conceived fo good an opinion of the 
defign, that they both concurred in it. 

He fet fail on the 6th of ffebruary, 15959 and 
arrived at the jfle of Trinidado on the 22d of 
March j where he made himfelf matter of St. Jofeph, 
a fm^ll c4ty, and made the Spanifli governor pri- 
Ibner. Then, quitting his fhip, he, with an hun- 
dred men, in fevcral little, barks, failed four hun- 
dred miles up the river Oronoque, in fearch of 
^iJuiana ^ but the heat of the weather, and the tor- 
rents, obliged him to return; which he did the 
latter end of the fummer. 

The following year, he was fo far reftored to 
favour, that he was engaged in the important expedi- 
Jtion to Cad Iz 5 wherein the earl of EfTex, and the lord 
high -admiral Howard, were joint commanders. On 
the 2Cth c4 Jun^ they arrived before Cadiz. The 
lord high-admiral was of opinion, that the land- 
forces Siould attack the town firft, that the fleet 
tnight not be expofed to the fire of the fhips, of the 
city, and of the adjacent forts ; and the council of 
war concurred iii^this opinion : but, as the earl of 
KiFex was putting his men into boats, in order to 
land them. Sir Walter, not happenine- to have been 
prefent at the council of war, went diredlly to the 
carl, and oiFercd fuch convi^ing reafons againft it, 

and 
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aiid for their firft falling upon the galleons, and 
fhips in the harbour, that the carl faw the neccility 
of altering his fcheme, and dcHred Sir Walter to 
dilTuade the admiral from that of landing. Hd 
did fo ; the admiral was convinced ; and, by Sir 
Walter's advice, deferred the attack till the next 
day. 

For the particulars of this attack, in which Sir 
Walter Raleigh diftrnguifhed himfelf by his bravery 
and his prudence, and which was attended with 
fuch wonderful fuccefs, we muft refer our readers 
to Dr. Birch's account of it. It is fufficient in this 
place to mention, that the city was taken and plun- 
dered ; many of the principal (hips belonging to 
the Spaniards were run afhore ; and the galleons, 
with all their trcafure, :were burnt by the enemy, 
to prevent their falling into the handi of the 
Englifli. 

Sir Waiter continued in a ftate of perfonal ba^ 
jiilhment fronr'the queen's prefence till 1597, and 
theii was intirely reitcred to favour, and performed 
femal other ffgnal fervices. In 1601,' he attended 
the queen in her progrcfe : and in the laft parlia- 
ment of this reign, he iignalized himfelf j by oppo- 
ling feme bills brought in to opprefs the lower 
clafTcs of the people : but the death of this princefs 
proved a great misfortune to Sir Walter; for her 
fucceflbr king James 1. had been grQ||ly prejudiced 
againft him by the earl of Eflex ; yet he did not 
tJifcover his difguft for fome time, but treated him 
. with great kindnefs : however, his Majefty's pacific 
genius could not relifh a man of fo martial a fpirit. 
He had not been long upon the throne before Sir 
Walter was difmiffed from his poft of captain of 
the guards ; and, (bon after, was charged with be- 
ing engaged in a plot againib the king, and with 
carrying oh a fccret corrcfpondence with the king 

of 
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#r Spain;, but no clear evidenc0> ^was produced of 
his having been engaged in any treafonable slSL 
whatever, though he was brought in guilty, and 
cojademned for high treaibn. 

The trial was carried on with the ufual rancour 
by the crown-kwyers, who have genej-ally made 
treafon, where none was to be found, whenever a 
ftste-prifoner has rendered himielf fo obnoxious to* 
the fover^ign, that his death has been before deter- 
mined in the cabinet-counciJ. 

To the eternal difgrace of his memory, that able 
lawyer, and celebrated law-writer Sir Edward Coke„ 
the attorney-general, made ufe of the groffefi abufe,, 
ia opening the falfe accufation againfl our renown- 
ed patriot. He ftigmatized the great Sir Walter 
tlaieich with the opprobrious tides of ** Trakor^ 
Mpnfter, Viper, and Spider of Hell." 

But the true caufe of this fhameful court-confpt'^ 
jracy againft Sir Waker was, the very aAive Jiarl^ 
he had taken againft the Scotch intereft, Appre- 
heniive that his country would be over-run by. 
Scotchmeq, and that all the pofts of honour and 
emolument would be engro&d by them, to the' 
exclufiofi of Englifiimen, he bad propofed in coun^ 
xil, a fbort time before the death of queen EIIzsl^ 
bcthj that the king of the Scots ihould be tied down* 
Ijy the ftrongeft contradl that could be drawn u|x,, 
to bring into England oidy a limited number of 
Jiis countrymen, upon his accef&on to the Britiih. 
thiK>ne. This pr<^oiltion was over-ruled, but it. 
was nev^r forgiven by James, and his Scotch: mi- 
nions. And it muft be confsiled, that Sir Walter 
did not endeavour to abate their nulke by tempo- 
rizing; on the contxiary,^ when he found that his. 
|)nophetic fears were realised, -and none, but Scotch- 
men countenanced at courts he boldly exclaia^> 
ag^nit this jpartiality in thek faYOuary and thus he 
Wrought his own diigrace. 

But 
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But -even dius circvinftanced, the crafty Scots 
could not ihsrve completed his ruin, if thetie had not 
beenifbund twoii^enerate EngUfiifnen, hafe tinough 
to forwaid tlKtr Aligns upon the life of (this great 
cnan : die& wofle, Sir Robert Cec?], 4ecr6tary df 
date, induced to . it %y motives of jealoufy ; for he 
^ew that Rjolei^'s political tailents might one day 
^or adierirender his :fervioes fo ^Ient4ally neceflary 
•to the kii^ and to the ivatton, that he flnuft be 
i>rou^t iuto ^miniiiration, and fupplant him. A» 
^to'CckCj the ^rttofiney^neral, he appears to have 
heeit Sir W^er's enemy by profeifiovi, and to ha^ 
.confidered the hhidkening his chara<5ber, as a re* 
xommetidaiidn to the firft vacancy upon the bench. 
Yet, after fenteace was pafied, tne cowardly court 
durft not proceed to execution, fo great was the 
knre and veneration of the peof^ for the hero of 
his country; and therefore he was reprieved It 
Winchefter, where he was tried ; and remanded to 
the Tower, vdiere <not long after his confinement,, 
upon die unwearied folicitations of his lady, wha 
.^petitioned the Icing ithat fhe mi^ht be prlfener with 
him, he was allowed the confoTation of her com- 
pany, and his younger fon Csrew w^s born there 
in 1604. 

The king foon after granted bhn his forfeited 
eftate, for the beneBt of his wife and chiMren ; b«it 
this was oxAy fco: his own 1^, for he had, on his 
refolving to accept of a challenge from Sir Amias 
Prefton ifbme years before, made it over to his elddt 
fon ; who, notwifibftanding, derived no benefit ffom 
the reverfion ; for Robert Car, the king's new fa- 
. vourhe, having no real eftai^ belonging to his own 
obfcure ftmily, cafft his eyes uppn me lanfe of 
Raieigh^ amd by the ^ftanoe of his friend Coke, 
the attorney-general, be foon diffcovered a flaw in 
^eooni^ymce^ upon ^ich, an iBformation be- 
ing 
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ing exhibited in the exchequer, judgment was given 
for the crown,, the grant to Sir Walter for life was 
made void, and Sherborne, and other of his eftates, 
were given to Car in 1609, the king being in- 
flexible to all the petitions of the Jady RalHgh, on 
J}ehalf of herfelf and her children. > t 

Sir Walter Raleigh foftewed ithe rigours, of his 
long confinement, by an- application to various 
kinds of ft vj dies, particularly in writiijg his wellf- 
Jcnown and admired Hiflory of the World 3 healfo 
amufed himfelf in pracSicgl ehemiftry, making many 
ufeful experiments ; the refult.of which was, adi^ 
xovery of an excellent remedy for malignant fevers, 
long known under the name of Raleigh's Cordial, 
but now totally laid afide, from doubts concerning 
the authenticity, of the recipe for compofingiti - . 
But, though he had the queen's prote<Slion, and 
' prince Henry for his patron, during the height of 
^the earl of Spmerfet's favour, .yet he Qould not ob- 
tain his liberty till after the-condcmnapon of that 
favourite, for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury . 
,at length, by means of fifteen hundred pounds given 
Xo a relation of the new favourite SirGeorge-Villiers, 
Jie procured his liberty,. in: March 1616^ after aboye 
twelve years confinement in the Tower. . 

Sir Walter being now at large, had an opportu- 
nity of prpfecuting his old fcheme of fettling Guiana, 
and his Majefty granted him a patent for that pur- 
pofe, at leaft under the privy-feal, if not under the 
^reat-feal of England ; which: Sir Francis Bacon, 
on being applied to, affured him implied a pardon 
for all that was pafTed, as the king had made him 
admiral of his fleet, and given him the power of 
nuirtial law over his officers and, foldiens. 

The whole expence of this expedition, was de- 
frayed by Sir Walter Raleigh; and his friends. In 
Iheir paflage, they met v/ith various difappoint- 

menxsi 
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mcnts ; however, in November, they came in fight 
of Guiana, and anchored five degrees off the river 
Caliana. 

Here Raleigh was received with the utmoft joy 
by the Indians, who offered him the fovereignty of 
the country, which he declined. His extreme fick- 
nefs preventing his attempting the difcovery of the 
mines in perfon, he deputed captain Keymis t6 that 
fcrvice, ordering five (hips to fail into the river 
Oronoque ; but, three weeks after, landins; by night 
nearer a Spanifh town than they expected, they 
were fet upon by the Spanifh troops, who were 
prepared for tTieir reception. 

This unexpcfled attack foon threw them into 
confufion ; and, had not feme of the leaders ani- 
mated the refl, they had all been cut to pieces : 
but the others, by their e^^ample, foon rallying, 
they made fuch a vigorous oppofition, that th^ 
forced the Spaniards to retreat. 

In the warmth of the purfuit, the Englifh found 
themfelves at the Spanifh town before they knew 
where they were. Here the battle was lenewed, 
and they were affaulted by the governor himfelf, 
and four or five captains, at the head of their com- 
panies, when captain Raleigh, the eldefl fon of 
Sir Walter, hurried on by the heat and Impatience 
of youth, not waiting for the mufketeers,* rufhed 
forward, at the head of a company of pikes, and, 
having killed one of the Spanifh captains, was fhot 
by another; but, prefHng flill forward with his 
fword, upon the captain who had fhot him, the 
Spaniard, with the butt-end of his mufket, felled 
him to the ground, and put an end to his life ; 
when his ferjeant immediately thruft the Spanifh 
captain through the body with his halbert. Two. 
other captains, and the governor himfelf, fell in 
this engagement. 

The 
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The Spantih leaders being all thus difpatched, 
the private men fled ; foine took ihehcr about the 
market-place, from whence they killed and wounded 
the Englifh atpleafure; fo that there was no way 
left for fafety but by firing the town, and driving 
the enemy to the woods and mountains. 

Captain Keymis had now an opportunity oF 
vifiting the mine, which he attempted with captaia 
Thornhurft, Mr. W\ Herbert, Sir John Haniden^ 
and others ; but, upon their falling into an ambuf« 
cade, in which they loft many of their men, they 
returned to Sir Walter, without difcovering the 
mine, alledging the reafon mentioned above. 

As fome mitigation of their ill fuccefs, and as 
an inducen^ent to further hopes, Keymi^ .|>roduced 
two ingots of gold, which they had found in the 
town, together with a large quantity of papera 
found in the governor's ftudy. Among thefe were 
four letters, which difcovered not only Raleigh's 
'Whok -enterprize to have been betrayed, but his 
life hereby put into the power of the Spaniards^ 
Thefe letters alfo difcovered the preparations made 
"by the Spaniards to i«ceive Raleigh. 

To the juft indignation which he cemceived ^poa 
this Gccafion, was added the mortiHcatioiaL of finding 
that ICeymis had not proceeded to the mine. He 
oreproachcd that captain with having undone hinv 
and wounded his credit with the king paft reco* 
"very. This affcded Keymis f* fenfibly, that he 
retired to his cabbin, where he (hot himfelf 4 butj,, 
finding the wound not mortal^ he diipatched hitn^ 
feU* with a knife, which he thruft into his heart. 

The ill ftate of Sir W^alter's health would not 
iiiflFcr him to repair Keymis's negledi. He was in- 
capable of fuch a voyage, and^ at the fame time^ 
was in continual apprehenfion of being attacked 1)/ 
the Spaniih Armada^ fent out on^urpofe to laf 

wait 
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wait for and deftroy him ; biit the enemy mlfied 
him, by ftaying in the wrong place. 

Tt) tne eternal Jifhonour of James I, let it be 
recorded, that to his {hameful duplicity, and 
daftardly fears, the honour of the nation, the fuc- 
cefs of the expedition, the lives of many brave men^ 
and the military reputation of Raleigh, were facri-- 
£ced. For while he encouraged Raleigh, by grant* 
ing him a fpecial conmiiflion for this entcrprife, he 
not only disavowed it by his minifters to the Spanifh 
ambalTadors, but, as a proof that he did not wifh 
well to the defign, he fuSered them to give the 
ambalTader the particu^ars of Raleigh's force and 
defttnatloni which being forwarded to the court 
of Spain, occafionfd the vaft preparations he found 
ready on his arrival, to oppofe nim. Sir Walter 
Could not /orhear reproaching the court for this 
infamous cqnduft, in a letter from St. Chriftopher's^ 
to the fecretary of .ftate; and this determined the 
mimftry to take him ofiT, as the only method of 
extiixguiihing the hopes of xhe people, wlio wiCied 
tbr a war with Spain^ 

Accordingly, on ^ir Walter's return home. Tie 
^und that iing James had publilhed a proclama- 
tion, declaringTiis.deteftatioa.of hi^»condu4&, aflert-* 
ing that his MajeRy had, by -exprefs limitation, re- 
trained and forbid Raleigh, from atten^pting any 
aft of hoftility ^gainft his dear brother of Spain ; 

J'et it is evident, that the commiffion contained =nd 
ttch limitation, 

' T^his 4)roclamation, liowever, did not deter Str 
Walter from landir^ at Plymouth, in July j6i8^ 
bein^ refolved to furrender himfelf into the king's 
glands, to whonfi he wrote a letter in defence of 
hiaifelf. But he was arrefted on the road to Lon- 
don, by Sir Lewis Stewkeley, vice-admiral of De* 
vi^nftiire, and his relatipn^ who afted a m6ft bafe 

and 
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and trfcachrrous part,* after his arrival with his pri- 
foner at London. iTor, Sir Walter being allowed 
tp remain a prifoner at his 6wn houfe, Stcwkeley 
continually informed hioa how greatly the court 
was cxafperated againft him, by the complaints cf 
Gondimar the Spanifh ambaflador 5 he hinted that 
his life was at ftake, and then countenanced, if he 
did not fugged the dei'ign Raleigh had now formed 
of making his cfcape to France, which he. after- 
wards attempted ; but being betrayed ^11 along by 
Stewkcley, he was feized In ^a boat Uelow Wool- 
wich, and, on the 10th of Auguft, was committed 
to the Tower. 

But though his death had been abfolutely refolved 
upon, yet it was not eafy to find a method to com- 
pafs it, fince his conduft in his late expedition, 
could not be ftretchcd in law to fuch a fentencc ; 
it was refolved therefore to facrifice him to Spain, 
(in a manner that has juftly expofed the court to 
the abhorrence of all fuccce^ng ages) by calling 
him down to jud^cnt on iiis former fentence, 
paired fifteen years before. Thus, by a ftrangc 
contrariety of proceedings, he, who had been, con -» 
demned for being a friend to the Spaniards, now 
loft his life for being their enemy. 

In confequence oFthis refolution, having the day 
before received notice to prepare himfelf for death, 
he was, on the 2Sth of October, taken out of his 
bed, in the hot fit of an ague, and tarried to the 
King's -bench bar, atWeftminfter, where the chief- 
juftice^ Sir Henry Montague, ordered the record, 
of his c0nvi<^ion and judgment in 1603, to be read ; 
imd then demanded, What he had to oiFer why 
execution fliould not be awarded againft hitn ? To" 
this Sir Walter pleaded his commiflion for his laft 
voyage, which implied a reftoring life to him,' by 
giving him power, as marfhal, on the life and deatfi 

of 
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of,others. He then began to juftify his conduft in 
that voyage ; but the court refufed to hear him, and 
execution was inftantly awarded j and a warrant pro- 
duced for it to take place the next day ; which had 
been.figned and fealed before-hand, that no delay 
might arife from the king's abfence, who retired 
into the country, the day before he was arraigned. ^ 
And on the very next day, though it was the lord^ 
mayor's day, being the 29th of.OtSlobex, i6i8» Sir 
Walter was conducted from the prifon of the Gate- 
houfe (where he had been lodged over-night) by 
the fheriffs of London and Middlefex, to a fcaflfold 
ereiled in Old Palace-yard, Weftminfter. 

He had eat his brtakfaft heartily that morning, 
fmoaked his pipe, and made no more of death than 
if he had been to take a journey j he afcended the 
/cafFold with a chearful countenance, and faluted 
the lords, knights, and gentlemen there prefent. 
After which, a proclamation was made for filence, 
and he addreffed himfelf to the people in this man- 
ner : 

" I defire to be borne withal, for this is the 
third day of my fever ; and, if I fhall 'ihew any 
weaknefs, I befeech you to attribute it to my ma- 
lady, for this is the hour in which it js wont to 
come." *. , 

Then paufing a while, he fat, and dire<Eled him- 
.felf towards a window, where the lords of Arundel, 
Northampton, and Doncafter, with fome oth^r 
lords and knights, fat, and fpoke as foUoweth ; 

*' I thank God, of his infinite goodnefs, th?t 
he hath brought me to die in the light, and not in 
darkncfs." But, by reafon that the place where 
the lords, &c. fat, was fome diftance from, tlie 
fcafFold, that he perceived they could not well hear 
him, he faid, " 1 will ftrain my voice, for 1 would 
willingly have your honours hear me." 

' But 
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But lord Arundel faid, « N;ijr, we will rather 
come down to the fcaiFoId ;** which he and fome 
others did. Where being come, he faluted them 
ifeycrally, ^id then continued his fpeech. 

" As I faid, I thank God heartily, thathe hath 
brought me into the light to die ; and', that he bath 
not fufFered me to die in^ the dark pri(bn of the 
Tower, where I have (iiflfered a great deal of miftry 
and cruel ficknefs ; and, I thank God that my i^ver 
hath not taken me at this time, as I prayed to God 
it might not. There are two main, points of fuf- 
pici6n that his M^efty,. as I hear, bath conceived 
againft me ; wherein his Majefty cannot be Satisfied, 
wisich I dtiire to clear up, and to refolve your lord- 
ihips of : 

<« One is. That his Majefly hath been inform- 
ed, that I have often had plots with France^ and 
his Majefty hath good reafon to induce him there- 
unto. One reafon that his Majefty had to con- • 
jedure fo, was^ that, when I came back from Gui- 
ana, being come to Plymouth, I endeavoured to 
go in a bark to Rochelle ; which was, for that I 
would have made my peace before I bad come to 
England. 

«< Another reafon was. That, upon my flight, 
I did, intend to fly into France, for the (aving of 
myfelf,^ having had fome terror from above. 

** A third reafon, that his Majefty had reafon 
to fiifpeft,. was. The French agent's coming to me. 
Befides, it was reported, that I had a commiffion 
from the French kingj at my going forth. Thefe 
are the reafont that his Majefty had, as I am in- 
formed, to fufpeft me. 

*« But this. I fay, for a man to call God to 

witnefe to a faHhood at the hour of deaths is far 

more grievOJis and impious ; and thsst a man that 

fa doth cannot have fahratTon^ for h^ faatk nit tinfie 

^'' - for 
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for repentance. Then what flialL I exped, that 
am going inftantly to render up my account ? I 
do merefore call God to witnefs, as I ho^ to be 
faved, and as I hope to fee him in his kingdom, 
which I hope I (hall within this quarter of this 
hour^ I never had any commiiEon from die French 
king, nor ever faw the Frevich king's hand-writing 
in. all my life; neither knew I that there was a 
French agent, nor what he was, till I met him in 
my gallery, at my lodging, unlocked for. If I 
fpeajc not true, O Lord, li^ me never enter into 
thy kin^oou 

*< The fecond fufpicion was. That his Majofty 
had been informed, that 1 ihouid fpea^ diihonour* 
ably and difloyally of my fovereign ; but my accufer 
was. a bafe Frenchman, and a runnagate fdlow ; 
oae that hath no dwelling ; ^ a kind of diymical fel^ 
low ; one that I knew to be. perfidious : for, being 
by him drawn into the a£Uon of accufing myfcif at 
Winchefler, in which L confeik my head was 
touched, he, being fwom. to lecrecy over-night, 
revealed it the next morning* 

^« But this I fpeaknow, what havfil to do with 
kings ? I have nothing to do with them, neither 
do I fear them ; I have only now to^ do with my 
(txkI, in whofe prefence I Uand ; therefore ta tell 
a lie, were it to gain the king's, favoui^ were vain. 
Therefore, as I hope to be iaiced at the laft jjudg* 
ment-day, I never, fpoke difloyally, or difhoneftly, 
of his Majefty inaU my life; ana therefore I can- 
not but thinlc it ftraoge that that Frenchman, be- 
ing fo bafe and mean a fellow, ihouhl be fo far cre^ 
dited as he hath been. I have dealt truly, as I 
hope to be faved ; and I hope I. (hall be believed. 
I confefs I did attempt to efc^e ; I cannot excuie 
it, but it was only to fave my lif(?. And I do l^ke- 
wiS^ confefs, that I did feign myfelf to be ill. 

difpofed 
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difpofed and fick at Salifbury ; but I hope it was 
no fin, for the prophet David did make himfelf a 
fool, and fufFered fpittle to fall down upon his 
beard, to fefcape from the hands of his enemies, 
and it was not irnputed unto him : fo, what I did, 
I intended no ill, but to gain and prolong time 
until his Majcfty came, hoping for fome commife- 
ration from him. But I forgive this French-man, 
and Sir Lewis Stewkeley, with all my heart; for 
I have received %he facrament this morning of Mr, 
dean of Weftminflcr, and I have forgiven all men ; 
but, that they are perfidious, I am bound in cha- 
rity to fpeak, that all men may take heed of thHn. ' 

** Sir Lewis Stewkeley, my keeper and kinfr 
man, hath affirmed that 1 fliould tell him, that hiy 
lord Carew, and my lord of Doncaftcr here, did 
advifc me to efcape ; but i proteft, before God, I 
never told him any fuch thing; neither did the 
lords advife me to any fuch matter ; neither is it 
likely that I fliould tell him any fuch thing of tw6 
privy-counfellors ; neftht^r had I any reafon to tell 
him, or he to report' it; for it is well known, he 
left me fix, feven, eight, nine, and ten days toge- 
ther alone, to go whither I lifted, whillt he rod^ 
himfelf about the countr}'. 

*' He further accufcd me, that I fhould ftiew him 
a letter, whereby I did fignify unto him, that I 
would give htm ten thoufand pounds for my efcape j 
but God caft my foul intoeverlafting fire, if I made 
any fuch j)roflFer of ten thoufand pounds, or one 
thoufand ; but, indeed, I Ihewed him a letter, 
that, if he would go with me, there fhould be 
order taken for his debts when he was gone; 
neither had I ten thoufand pounds to give him ; 
for, if I had had fo much, I could have made my 
peace with it better another way, than in giving it 
to Stewkeley. 

w Further, 
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** Further, when I came to Sir Edward Pelham's 
houfe, who had been a follower of mine, and who 
gave me good entertainment, he gave out, that I 
had received fome dram of poifon j when I an(we^- 
ed him, I feared no fuch thing, for I was wclf 
alTured of them in the houfe, and therefore wiihed 
him to have no fuch thought. Now God forgive 
him, for I do ; and I deiire God to forgive him. I 
will not fay, God is a God of revenge; but X 
deiire God to forgive him, as I do dc%re to be 
forgiven of God.** 

Then looking over his note of remembrance,' 
« Well," faid he, « thus far havt I gone; a little 
more, a little more, and I wffl have done by and 

*' It was told the king that I was brought per 
force into England, and that I did not intend to 
come again ; but Sir Charles Parker, Mr. Trcfham, 
Mr; Leake, and divers know how 1 was dealt 
withal by the common foldiers, which were one 
hundred and fifty in number, wii<3 mutinied, and* 
fent for me to come into the fliip to them, for unto 
me they would not come; and there I was forced 
to take an oath that I would not go into England 
till that they would have me ; "otherwife they would 
have caft me into the fea; and therewithal they, 
drove me into my cabbin, and bent all their forces' 
^ainft me. 

«' Now, after I had taken this oath, with wine 
and other things, fuch as I had about me, I drew 
feme of the chiefeft to d^fift from their purpofes ; 
and, at length, I perfuaded theip to go into Ire- 
land ; which they were willing unto, and would' 
have gone into the north parts of Ireland ; which* 
I diffuaded them from, and told them that they 
were Red -fhanks that inhabited there; and with' 
much ado I perfuaded them to go into the fouth 

Vex. IIL D parts 
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parts of Ireland, promifing them to get their par- 
ionSf and was forced to give them one hundred 
and twenty-'five pounds at Kinfafe, to bring them 
liomeJ other wife I had never got from them. 

'< f.hcar lijcewife there w^s a report that I meant 
not to go to Guiana at all, and that I knew not of 
any mine, nor ip tended any fuch thing or matter^ 
kit only to get my liberty, which 1 had not the 
wit to keep, 

«« But 1 protefl: it \^as my full intent, and for 
jjpld J for gojd, for the b«neht of his , Majefty and 
Mny&lEf and of thofe that ventured and went with^ 
mc, with the reft of my countrymen; but he that 
Icncw the head of the mine, would not difcover it, 
<when he faw my fon was flain, but, made away 
with himklfr 

Tken turning to the earl of Arundel, he faid, 
•*f My lord, being in the gallery of rhy (hip^ at 
my departure^ I remember your honour took me; 
by the hand, and faid. You would requeft one 
thing of me ; which was, That, whether I made 
a good voyage or a bad, I (hould not fail but to 
return again into England ; which I then promifed 
jou, and gave you my faith I would ; and fo I, 
nave." To which my lord anfwered, ** It is true,' 
J do very well remember it, they were the very laft 
l^ords I fpake unto you.*' 

*' Another flander was raifed of me, That I 
-would have gone away from them, and left them 
at Guiana. But thtre was a great many worthy 
men that accompanied me always j as my ferjeant- 
major, George Kaleigh, and divers others, which 
Juiew my intent was nothing fo. 

<< Another opinion was held of me, that I car- 
ried with me to fea fixteen thoufand pieces, and 
that was all the voyage T intended, only to get 
money into my hands. As I Ihall anfwer it before 
I God, 
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God, I had not in all the world in my hands, ot 
others to my nfe, either direftly, or indire^ly<, 
above a hundred pounds ; whereof, when I went, 
I gave my wife twenty-five pounds ; bat thfe 
error thereof came, as I perceived, by looking 
over the fcrivener's books, where they found thS 
bills of adventure arifing to a great Tun^ fo raifed 
that falfe report. 

**> 1 will only borrow a little time of Mr. fhsrUt 
to fpeak of one thing, that doth make my heart 
to bleed to hear that Aich an imputation fhouM be 
laid upon me ; for, it is faid, that f (hould be a 
perfecutor of die death of the earl of Eftex ; and, 
that I ftood in a window oyer-againft him, wheft 
he fuffcred, and puffed out tobacco in difdaih df 
him» God I take to witncfs, I (hed tears for him 
when he died ; and, as I hope to look God in the 
face hereafter, my lord of Eflcx did not fee my face 
when be fuffered, for I was afar off in the Armory^ 
where i faw him, but h€ fa^v not me. 

** I cohfefs indeed I WM of a contrary fadfOn» 
but I knew my lord of Effex was a noble gentle- 
man, and that it would be worfe with me when he 
was gone, for I got the hate of thofe which wiflied 
me well before, and thofe that fet me againft him^^ 
afterwards fet themfelves againft me, and were my 
greateft enemies ; and my foul hath many timci 
been grieved that I w.is n6t nearer him when he 
died ; becaufe, as I underftood afterwards, heafked 
for me at his death to have been reconciled unto 
me. And thefe be the material points I thought 
good to fpeak of; and 1 am now, at this inftant, 
to render up an account to God ; and I protdt, as 
I ftiall appear before him, this that 1 have fpoken 
is true ; and I hope I fhall be believed." 

Our illuftrious patriot concluded with defiring 

the aftoniihed fpeftators tojoin with ^m in prayer 
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<o God, *< whom," faid he, ** I have moft griar- 
oufly oflFended, being a man full of vanity, who 
has lived a finful life^ in fuch callif^s as have been 
4noft inducing to it. For I have been a foldier, a 
failor^ and a courtier ^ which are all courfes of 
ivickednefs and vice." 

Then jproclamation being made, that all men 
fliould depart the fcaiFold, he prepared himfelf for 
'^eath J ^giving away his hat, his cap, and fome 
fnoneyy to fuch as he knew, who ftood . near him. 
Jieifi^icttopk leave of the k>rds, knights, gentle- 
:men,:and others of his acqu<^i^tance j.and, amongft 
j|he reft, lord Arundel, whom he thanked for his 
cpn^pany,^ and entreated him to d^fire the king, 
*that no, fcand^lous writing to defame luiii npight 
jbe publi(hed after his death; adding, *' 1 have a 
Jong journey to go, and therefore I will take my 
Jeave. ' : . 

Then putting off his double^ and gown, he de« 
fired the executioner to Ihew him the axe ; which 
not 'being done readily, he faid, *< I pr'ythee let 
me fee it. Doft thou think th2|t I am afraid of it ?*^ 
So it being given unto him, he felt along upon the 
^geofit; and, fmiling, fpake unto Mr. iherifi^ 
laying, ^< This is a fharp medicine, but it is a 
phyfician that will cure all difeafes.** After which, 
^omg to and fro upon the fcaffold on every fide, he 
entreated the company to pray to God to give him 
-iirength. 

The executioner kneeling down, aflced him for- 
givenefs j and he, laying his hand upon his flioulder, 
forgave him. 

Then being afked which way he would lay him- 
felf on the block, he made anfwer, and faid, << So 
the heart be ftrait, it is no matter which way the 
head lieth." After this, laying his head on the 
^ock, on a fignal given him by Sir Walter, the 

executioner 
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executioner beheaded him at two blows, his body 
never fhrinking nor moving. His head was fhewn 
on each fide of the feaffold, and then put into a 
red leather bag, and his veWet knight-gown being 
thrown over it, it was afterwards conveyed away 
m a mourning coach of his lady's. 

His body was interred in the chancel of St^ 
Margaret's church, Weftminftcr 5 but his head was; 
prefervcd in a cafe by his widow, who furvived 
him twenty-nine years. 

Thus fell the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, in tlier 
fixty-fixth year of his age, a fncrifice to a con- 
temptible adminiflration, and the refcntment of a 
mean prince: a man of an extcnfive genius, capa* 
ble of vaft enterprifes^ and from his earlieft appear- 
ance in public life, to the laft ftage of it, a firm 
and^ad^ive patriot. His charafter was a combina- 
tion of almoft every eminent quality : he was the 
foldier, Hatefman, and fcholar, united; and, had 
he Hved with the heroes of antiquity, he would 
have made a juft parallel to Casfar and Xenophon, 
like them being m after of the fword and the. pen. 
So that he was enabled, as a poet beautifully ex- 
preffes it, to enrich the world with his prifon- 
nours. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is confidered in a refpedable 
light as an hiftorian ; his Hiftory of the World be- 
ing to this day held in the higheft repute, by the 
ableft critics. Tt was firil: publiflied in 1614, in 
folio, and a fccond edition was printed in 1617; 
which circumftance alone is fufficient to refute the 
idle ftory of his having written a fecond part, which 
he threw into the fire upon the bookfelier's telling 
him, the hiftory, now extant, had fold fo flowly, 
that it had undone him. The true reafon, why 
the fccond and third parts, which he mentions him- 
fe!f, as intended to be compofed, were not executed^ 
D 3 was. 
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was, his want of Icifure, after he uiidertooli: hi» 
great political and con^mercial enterprifes. The 
beft edition of this capital work of our author, is^ 
that publifhed by Mr. Oldys in 1736, in two rol. 
folio. 

Sir Walter wrote feveral mifcelianeous pieces in 
profe, chiefly political, and fome poems; thefe were 
originally printed in different forms, but they were 
collated and publifhed in two vd. Svo, in the year 
1748. 

Notwithflanding it was generally acknowledged 
in the reign of Charles I. that Sir Walter Raleigh's 
death was an sft of cruel, unjufV policy in James 1. 
yet his fee on d and only furviving fon, Carew Ra- 
leigh, was very ill ufed by Charles, who obliged 
him to confirm the title of his father's valuable 
cilate at Sherborne, to Sir John Digby his favou- 
jite, whom he created earl of Briflol^ and to whom 
this cf^atc bad been given by James I. at the re- 
queiT: of Charles, when prince of Wales, after the 
difgrace ot Car, earl of Somerfet, And on .no other 
condi »on would this pious and jufl prince, as he 
is flylcu by (ome hi Dorians, rdlore Mr. Raleigh in 
Wood, alkdging, that he had promifed the manor 
of Sherborne to Digby, when he was prince of 
Wales, and now he was king, he was bound to 
confirm it. 

That this was a manifefl injullice is evident, 
for Charles was fully convinced, that Sir Walter 
Raleigh had not been guilty of high trcafon, but 
was put to death on a falfe accufation, and there- 
fore his eftates could not in honour and equity be 
confidcred as forfeited to the crown ; we may there- 
fore place this difpofal of Mr, Carew Raleigh's 
eflate at Sherborne, the foremoft in the catalogue 
of arbitrary ^Sts of violence and wrong* committed 
by that obflinatc and miiguided monarch. 
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*^* JuthriUes, Oldys's Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Fuller's Worthies of Devon. Dr. Birch's 
Life of Sir Walter, prefixed to his Mifcellaneous 
W^orks, already mentioned, in two vol. 8vo, Lond. 
1748. Campbell's Lives of the Admirals. Mor- 
timer's Hiilory of Eii^and, Vol. IL 



The Life of 
FRANCIS B A C O N> 

Vifcount St. Albans, Baron of Verulam, ami 
Lofd High^ Chancellor of ENCtANo. 

[A. D. 1561,101626.] 

E RAN CIS BACON, one of the greatcft 
men this, or any other country ever pro- 
sd, whofe extcnfive abilities and amiable cha- 
rader rendered him moft worthy of the admiration 
of his cotemporaries, and whofe immortal works, 
are a moft valuable legacy to his country ; was the ' 
youngeft fon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-kecptr 
of the great-feal in the reign of Elizabeth, and of 
whom, tije reader will find fatisfa^lory memoirs in- 
cluded in the Life of Cecil, lord Burleigh, Vol. II. 

He was born at Yonk-houfe, in the Strand, on 
the 22d of January, 1561 ; and his extraordinary 
genius manifefted itfelf fo early, that queen Eliza- 
beth herfelf, while he was but a boy, took a par- 
ticular delight in trying him with queftions ; and 
D ^ received 
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received fo much fatisfa<3ion from the good fenfe 
and manlinefs of his anfwers, that die was wont 
to call hnn, in mirth., ** her young lord-keeper." 
Among other fmart replies, her Majefty having 
one day afked him, how old he was ; he anfwered 
readily, *' Juft two years younger than your Ma- 
jefly's happy reign." 

His proficiency in learning was fo rapid, that, 
in the twelfth year of his age, he was entered a 
ftudent of Trinity-colleg,e, Cambridge ; and went 
through all his courfes there by the time he was 
fixtecn ; when his father lent him to Paris, and re- 
comn.ended him to Sir Amias Powlct, then the 
queen's ambailador in trance ; whofe efleem and 
confidence he fo intirely gained, that he was foon 
after entrufted by him with a fecret commiffion to 
the queen, which he executed to the great fatisfac- 
tion of her Majefty and the ambaflador, and then 
returned to France to finifh his travels. 

Whilft abroad, he did not fpend his time, as our 
young gentlemen ufually do, in learning the vices, 
fopperies, and follies of foreigners i but in ftudying 
th«-ir conflitution of government, their manners and 
cuftoms ; and the charafters and views of th^ir 
•princes and minifters ; and, in the nineteenth year 
of his i.<>e, he wrote a paper of obfervations on the ^ 
then general ftate of Europe, which is ftill extant 
among his works. 

During his refidence in France, his father died 
fuddenly, without making that feparate provifion 
for him, which he had intended : this obliged young 
Bacon to return inftantly to his native country, in 
order to embrace fome genteel profefTion for his 
fupport : with his father's reputation and fuccefs in 
view, it is no wonder he fixed on that of the law ^ 
we therefore find, that he entered himfelf of Gray's- 
inn» and foon became (o eminent in that prefefficMi, 

that^ 
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that, at the age of twenty-eighty he was appointed 
by queen Elizabeth, her learned counfei extraor- 
dinary. 

The lord-treafurer Burleigh, having married our- 
young gentleman's aunt, he frequently applied to 
him for fome poft of honour and emolument under, 
the government, with a view, as he declares, *< to • 
procure the greater aififtance to his capacity and 
induftry in perfefting his philofophical defigns j" 
but Burleigh never got any thing for him, except 
the reverfion of the office of regifter to the Star- 
chamber^ then reckoned worth one thoufand fix. 
hundred pounds a year, which did not fall to hinw 
till near twenty years afteryrards ; and, as he pro- 
bably thought himfelf neglected by his uncle, he 
attached himfelf ftrongly to the earl, of . Eflex j, 
which of courfe made his. uncle,, and his coufin^. 
Sir Robert Cecil, his avowed enemies^ for, when 
the earl,, a. liule before his fall, warmly folicited 
his being made folicitor-general, it was oppofed by- 
his coufin. Sir Robert, who reprefented him to thev 
queen as^^ man of mere fpeculation, and mor&likely^ 
to dtftrafther affairs than to ferve her.ufefully and. 
with judgment: but all thejntereft of Fflex, pur-- 
fued with the warmeft ardour of friendfhip^ was- 
not fufficient to procure for liacon, . the office of. 
attorney, or even of folici tor-general, when thefe. 
places happened to be vacant ; fo flrenuoufly was. 
his advancement at court oppofed by Sir Robert. 
Cecil, whofe converfatton with the earl of EfTex,^ 
Mpon this fubje<a,,is prefervcd by.Dr. Birch in his. 
Memoirs of the Reign of Elizabeth. 

His anxiety, on account. of his fcanty circum-- 
fiances, being increafed by this failure of his ex- 
peftation of. preferment, had a. very bad eiFedl upon^ 
his conftitution, which was not naturally robuft,., 
aad had been greatly impaired by his clofe applica- 
D 5^ tioa* 
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tion to his ftudics by night : his dirappoititinent, ft 
is faid, aiFeded his health and fptrits fo hfiocK, that 
he had once refolved to hide his grief and refent* 
ment in fome foreign country, but fortunately for 
his own, the remonftrances of his friends prevailed 
againft this fatal determination. However, for 
/ome time after, he laid afide all thoughts of pub-* 
lie life, and applied himfelf to works of literature 
and philofophy. 

As for the earl of Eflex, his unfuccefeful patron^ 
he generoufly made Mr. Baco;i a prefent of Twick- 
enham-park and gardens, which by the earl's in- 
dulgence, he had often before made ufe of, as » 
beloved retreat, c^culated for ftudy, and the refto* 
ration of his health. 

But the friendfhip between thefe great nrien, at 
length, degenerated into cool trivility J and it pro- 
bably arofe from pride and refentment on both fides. 
Bacon undertook to give advice to a vain, ambi- 
tious, impetuous nobleman ; and when he faw, that 
had it been frflowed, it would have greatly bene- 
fited the earl, he refented the negle<ft of it} while 
on the other hand, Eflex grew four and referved to 
the friend who fatigued him with remonftrances 
againft his bad conduA. At length, when Eflex 
was brought to his trial for high treafon, Bacon, 
rather than refign an empty honour, officially ap- 
peared and pleaded againft him, in his quality of 
counfel extraordinary to the queen ; this conduA 
has fubjeded him to the fevereft cenfures, and can 
only be palliated by admitting, that he was obliged 
to aft againft him officially, or to lofe fight of all 
future hopes of preferment, by incurring the queen's 
difpleafure. 

But there is a charge againft him of a deeper 
dye, which will not fo readily admit of any jirfH- 
fiable excufe. And indeed it is here Beceflfary to 

put 
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put in a careat agamft any mifconception that may 
artfe in the reader's mind, from the exalted cha-r 
ra<fter generally given of thiflf rare and fingular 
genius; whom Pope, with fome truth, but per- 
haps too feverc a fatire, ftyles— • 

—The wifefl ! brighteft ! meaneft of mankind.—*^ 

It is as a private man, as a philofopher, and as 
a moil extdldnt author, that we deem him a bright- 
ornament to his country; not as a courtier, for in; 
that light his condud was as culpable, as that of 
the prefent* race ofintriguers. And this will ap-- 
ficar from the following anecdote. 

After the death of Li&x, the rcfleftions of the 
people on the prevailing party at court, and even. 
on the queen herfelf, were fo fevere and fo general^^ 
that the ildft^imftration thought it neceflary. to vin- 
dicate their condud in an appeal tathe public. 

This odious taik was artfully afligned to Bacon^ . 
to divert the national refentment from themfelves,, 
to a man who could fo far proilltute his greiat abi- 
•Ikies, as to employ his pen in the fervice of the 
miniftry, to blaft the charader and deftroy the 
• furviving fame, of his behefa^lor, who with all his • 
' faults was the darlirtg of the people. The time- 
ferving pamphlet was called *' a declaration of the 
treafon of Robert earl of Eflex j" bat, in fad, it 
was ** a declaration that Francis Bacon wanted 
ta be advanced at court, on any terms :" but here 
again he was difappointed of his reward ; and be- 
ing unable to eirdure the lofs of the public cftcem^ 
he was under t^ie neceffity to write a counter-piece, 
intitled, •^ the apology of Francis Bacon^ in cer- 
tain imputations concerning the earl of Eflex j" 
and tliis being corrfidered by the court as a kind of. 
recanisation, , did him no Service in . the opinion of . 

his- 
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his fovereigo ; fo that he remained unprovided foF, 
and did not recover any fhare of the efteem of his 
fcUow-fubjeas till the fucceeding reign. 

He took care, however, privately to ingratiate 
himfelf with the Scotch' paurty, and by their meai;^ 
to get his tenders of loyalty and zeal conveyed to 
Jcing James, who was- hardly feated on the throne 
when he conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. 

Sir Francis Bacon now gained a firm footing at 
court, and his next ilep was to recover bis popular- 
rity, for which purpofe he prudently embraced a 
moft favourable opportunity. 

In the preceding reign, the country-people had 
t>een greatly oppreffed by the royal ^ purveyors, and 
had complained of their exadions as an intolerable 
grievance ; the affair had been laid before the queen, 
and fome meafures had been taken with a view of 
redreffing it ; but they had proved ineffedual : the 
boufe of commons therefore took this bufinefs in 
hand, in the jirft feilion of the firft parliament, in 
the reign of James I. And, having agreed to mak« 
a folemn reprefentation of this grievance and its 
pernicious confequences to the throne, they made 
choice of Sir Francis Bacon, as the, propereft per- 
. fon, to explain to his Majelly, the fenfe of the 
. houfe upon this weighty matter. This truft he 
difcharged intirely to the fatisfadiion of both prince 
and people, and thus he was reftored to the public 
favour. The thanks of the houfe of commons 
were likewife voted to him on this occaiipn ; but 
fiill Sir Robert Cecil oppofed his advancement, ai^d 
he was fupported by Sir Edward Coke, attorney- 
general, .who dreaded the full difplay of Bacon's 
abilities in the law, and in, ftate affairs : this ac* 
counts for his not obtaining the promotion he had 
fo long expefted till 1607, when he was appointed 
folicitor-gencral. 

Sir 
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Sir Francis Bacon, from the date of his enter- 
ing upon this office, may be confidered as a pro- 
fe&d courtier, and as a fervant ftrongly attached 
to his mafter, whofe views he conftantly promoted, 
contrary to his better judgment, and to that fpirit 
of true patriotifm, his country had a right to fee 
exerted, by a man of his talents, in the caufe of civil 
liberty. 

The king having nothing fo much at heart as 
the union of the two* kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, upon a plan highly detrimental to the 
former; it is an indelible reproach to Sir Francis 
Bacon, that he drained every nerve, exhaufting all 
the powers of argument and eloquence in the houfe 
of commons to carry this point, in which however 
he failed ; the houfe being already too well con- 
vio^ofthe king's deftgn to govern arbitrarily, 
by means of a junto of Scotch favourites. 

Sir Francis, thus checked once more in his am- 
bitious career, gave more application to the bufinefs 
of his profeffion ; he appeared often in Weftminfter- 
hall, and his reputation as a lawyer was fo great, 
that he was engaged in moft of the capital cau fes, 
and had very extehfive pra&ice. 

It is likewife obfervable, that when he had not 
his advancement at court immediately in view, he 
undertook the management of affairs, in which the 
people were interefted, and ferved them with zeal 
and ability. Thus, being employed by the houfe 
of commons, as their chief manager at a conference 
held with the lords, in order to perfuade the upper 
houfe to concur in an application to the throne, 
for abolifhing the ancient tenures under the crown, 
and for allowing, a certain revenue in lieu thereof. 
Sir Francis, in his fpeech, fet the matter in fo 
-clear a light, that it occafioned the diffolution of 
the court of wards,., which-was juftly efteemed an 
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important point carried in favour of the liberties of 
the people. 

In i6iJ, Sir Francis Bacon was appointed a 
judge of the Marfhalfea-court, in conjtindion with 
Sir Thomas Vafavor; and in 1613, upon. the {n^« 
motion of Sir Henry Hobart, to be chief-juftice of 
the Cosnmon*pleas, Sir Fnmcis Bacon fuccecded 
him in the office of attorney-general. 
* In the enfuing felEon of parliament, .an 6bje<Slion 
was ftarted againft his retaining his feat in the 
houfe of commons, it being de^ed incompatible 
with the office of attorney-genenu, whofe fuiuSdons 
required his frequent attendance in the ap{ler houfe ;. 
i:^ut fo great was the regard fliewn.by the members 
of the houfe of commons to Sir Francis, that the 
. objedipn was over-ruled. 

To his great honour^ while be held this officse,. 
he exerted all his efforts to Aipprefs, the vile oaftom> 
of duelling. And, upon an information exhibited^ 
in the ftar-chaniber againft Pik&t^aad Wright, lib 
.delivered fo excellent axharge to the court ^ainft> 
duels, that the lords of the council, contrary to 
their ufual pradlice,. ordered, it to be printed andi 
publifhed, with the decree of: the court, on. the 
caufe. 

Sir Francis Bacon's private oShks appear nowto 
have been in a more profperous ittuation, than at 
any future period of hb life. For the office of 1 
attorney-general brought him in 6000/. per annum, 
and that of regifter to the ftar-chamber, which had: 
fallen to him, was worth 1600/. to which we muft 
;idd, the rents of his family eftates, which by the 
death of his elder brother, came into his poffeffion. 

The death of Sir Robert Cecil, and the difgrace^ 
of Robert Car earl of Somerfet, lilcewiie removed 
all obftacles to his attainment of his utmoft wi&es 
as a courtier. And the vigour with Avhich he pre- 
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fecuted Somcrfet, joined to the neceffity of having 
fuch an able advifer, recommended him to the new 
favourite. Sir George Villers,. afterwards duke of 
Buckingham : it appears^ that in cultivating a^ 
ftri£i: friendihip with the duke, he had the fcrvicc 
of his country at heart, for he reproved him upon 
every otcaiion, when he thought his conducts was 
wrong; and the letter of advice, ftill extant in his 
works, to this minifter, on the diities of his high 
ftation, is a ftrong proof of our former obfervation, 
that he bad the intereil of his country at heart, 
though he occafionally facrificed it to the private 
views of his prince, or to his own ambition. 

In 1617, the lord -chancellor Egerton, who had 
often petitioned the king for leave to refign on ac«^ 
cjunt of his great age and infirmities, at Jaft ob*> 
cained that favour ; he had fat in the court of chan-» 
eery twenty-one jrcars, and was reputed to be a» 
able lawyer ; but in his official capacity, he bad 
the charader of being an abjed tool of admini« 
ftration. 

Sir Francis Bacon conftantly bad the feals in 
view, but he had a powerful • rival to encounter in 
Sir Edward Coke; but he took care fo artfully to 
infinuate his own du£tility, and influence in the 
houfe of commons^ at the fame time depreciating 
the charader of Sir Edward, who upon more occa- 
fions than one, had lately fliewn himfelf intra(aa-^ 
ble, and defirous rather to defend the rights of the 
people, than the idle prerogatives of the crown, 
that the feals were given to him, with the title of 
lord-keeper ; and Sir Edward Coke continued chief* 
juftice of the King's-bench, to which he had been 
promoted the year befo'^e ; becaufe he had been re- 
mifs in fome fevere profecutions he had been ordered 
to carry on, at the fuit of the crown, againft the 
fubjefl. 

The 
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The following year, the new minifter Bucking- 
ham, finding Bacon to be a man after his own heart, 
obtained for him the dignitj'of lord-high -chancel lory 
and a peerage, by the title of baron of VeruJam, 
by which title he is chiefly diftingniflied in the 
learned world ; for which, reafon we prefer it to the 
more honourable one of vifcount St. Al bans j. tx) which 
he was advanced in i6io. 

Within a few days after the feals had been given 
to Sir Francis^ Bacon, the king fet out. for Scot- 
land ; and the lord- keeper, being at the head of 
^e council, ia virtue of his office, had the chief 
management of public affairs ; this happened at af 
very critical junAure, when the propofition for 
a treaty of marriage between Charles prince o£ 
Wales^ and an Infanta of Spain, was brought upon 
the carpet. Bacon, who forefaw the difficulties 
* and inconvenieneies that would attend this meafure^ 
Wrongly remonftrated againft it to the king,^ and to 
Buckingham.; but James,, who was remarkable for. 
his pride and obftinacy, perfifled in this defigo, 
againil all advice and every principle of found po* 
licy for feven. years, till the match, was abrupUyi 
broke off in.Spain, by the prince, of Walea and the: 
duke of Buckingham*. 

Before his Maj^y returned,, another affair hap- 
pened, which, though of a private nature, greatly, 
diflurbed the lord-keeper. Winwood, one of the. 
fecretaries of flate,. having the intereft of Sir Edward? 
Coke at hearty and wifhing to bring him into fa- 
vour with the minifler,Jn oppof^tion to Bacon,, 
prevailed with Sir Edward to give his. daughter iji, 
marriage to Sir John Villers, Buckingham's bro-^ 
thcr, though he had before rejefled the alliance, 
with marks of difrefpe<3:. Sir Jrancis B.acou, ap?-, 
prehenfiv^ that all his groat d^iigns, which he me- 
ditated for the good of his country, would, b^, 
I thwarted,.. 
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thwarted, and his influence confiderably leflcned, 
if Coke was brought into the council, took every 
poflible meafure to prevent the match : he wrote to 
the king, and to the minifler againft it, and was fo 
warm upon the occafion, that he incurred the dif- 
pleafure of both ; but efpecially of the latter, who 
confidered it as a very advantageous oftcr for hi$ 
brother, the lady being pcifleired of a very large 
fortune. But their refentment appears to have been 
but of fhort continuance, for it was not long after 
this event, that Bacon was created a peer of the 
realm. 

But though ambition had a great fhare in the 
charac^ler of lord Verulam, it appears evidentlv> 
that philofophy was his ruling paffion ; for amidft 
all the variety and intricacy of the bufinefs in which 
he was neceffarily involved as a lawyer and a ftatef- 
man, he found time to compofe and to publifli in 
1620, the beft finiflied and moft important, though 
theleaft read, of all his philofophical trafls, the 
Novum organum Scientiarum. This piece is pro- 
perly a fecond part of his grand Injlauration of the 
Sciences^ calculated to promote a more perfed me- 
thod of exercifing, our rational faculties, than that 
before taught in the fchools, by exercifing the hu- 
man mind in contemplations on the works of nature 
and art, and employing it on nobler fubje^ts than 
abftrufe fcholaftic fpeculations, which ferve only to 
involve learned men in frivolous controverfies and 
idle difputations. 

Lord Verulam fent a copy of this new work to 
the king, and three copies to Sir Henry Wotton, 
a gentleman of the firft reputation at that time in 
the learned world ; and as the letters written to the 
author by the king and by Sir Henry upon this occa- 
hon, fliew the great eftimation in whic h the work 
was then held, it is highly proper to mfert them, 

with 
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with a view of engaging ftudeuts in philofoph^r, to 
pay more regard to this work than it geneially 
meets with, in the prefent day. 

The King, to the Lord Chancellor^ 

«< My very good Lord, 

. ** I have received your letter, and your book,, 
than the whicK you could not have ient a more 
• acceptable prefent unto me. How thankful I ank 
for it, cannot better be exprefled by me, than by 
a firm refolutioa I have taken ; ftrft to read it 
through, with care and attention, though I fhouH 
fteal fome hours fpom my fleep ; having otherwife 
as little fpare time to reaid it, as you had to write 
it; and then to ufe the liberty of a true friend, in. 
Bot fparing to afk you the qucftion,^ in any point, 
wbereof I ihall i^and in dot bt : as, on the other 

J>art, I will willingly give a due commendation to 
iich places, as in my opinion fhall deferve it. la 
the mean time, 1 can with comfort aflureyou, that 
. vou could not have made choice of a fubjeft more. 
Refitting your plaoe^ and* your univerfal and, me-, 
thodical knowled^: and in the general, I have 
.s^lready obferved, that you jump with me, in keep* 
. ing the mid-^way between the two extremes ; as 
alfo in fome particulars, I have found that you 
. agree fully with my opinion. And fo praying God. 
to give vour work as good fuccefs as your heart 
can wif}i>, and yonr labours deferve,. 1 bid you. 
i^ewell.**^ 

Oa. i6, 1.6:^0,. Jf A ME S* R, 

Sir Henry Wotton to the Lord Chancellor. 

-^*' Ypur lordfhip hath done a great and ever-> 
, lining benefit to all the children of nature, and to 
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nature herfelf in her ottermoft extent of latitude : 
v/ho, never before, bad fo noble, nor fo true an 
interpreter, or, (as I am readier to ftyleyour lord- 
fljip) never fo inward a fecretary of her cabinet^ 
But of your work, which came but this week to 
my hands, 1 fhall find occaflon to fpeak more here- 
after ; having yet read only the firtt book thereof, 
and a few aphorifms of the fecond. For it is not 
a banquet that men may fuperficially tafle, and put 
up the reft in their pockets i but, in truth, a foiid 
feift, which requireth due maftication. . There- 
fore, when I have once, myfelf, perufed the whole, 
I determine to have it read, piece by piece, at cer- 
tain hours, in my domeftic college, as an ancient 
au.hor : for I have learned thus much by it already > 
that we are extremely miftaken in the computation 
of antiquity, by fearching it backwards ; becaufe^ 
indeed, t\ke firft times were the youngeft -, efpeciall; 
in points of natural difcovery and experience.'* 

Lord Vcrulam had now attained the full gratifi- 
cation of his wi&es ; he had triumphed o%'er hit 
competitors at court, and was the fubjedt of general 
admiration in the learned world r but, alas ! how 
ihort-lived do we often find human greatnefs ! l*he 
very next year, king James was forced to call a 
parliament; and, as the nation was highly difla- 
tisfied with the conduit both of Buckingham and 
the chancellor, the houfe of commons fet on foot 
a ftriA fcrutiny into their conduS. The king 
wanted money fo much, that he could not diflblve 
them : but, to divert them from the profecution of 
bis favourite, Buckingham, the monopolies. and 
illegal patents were all cancelled and recalled bv 
proclamation ; and the court fecretly counienanced 
the profecution of the chancellor : in confequence 
of which, he was impeached by the houfe of com - 
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mons of corrupt pra6lices, in caufes depending be- 
fore him, as ch cf judge in equity ; Co entirely had 
he loft that great character, which, but feven years 
before, he had among the commons, when he way 
attorney-general. 

As the court thought that his condemnation and 
punifliment would fatisfy the commons, and divert 
them entirely from the profecution of Buckingham ; 
but were at the fame time afraid, that, if he ap- 
peared and ftood upon his defence, his eloquence, 
and what he had to offer againft the charge, might 
procure an acquittal, they commanded him not ta 
appear in perfon, but to (end a confeflion of all he 
was accufcd of to the houfe in writing ; which ar- 
bitrary command he was fo faint-hearted as to com- 
ply with, trufting to the king's promife, that he 
Ibould have a pardon, and a remifllon of his fine^ 
together with a penfion during life : upon his own 
confeflion, he was fentenced to pay a fine of forty 
thoufand pounds ; to be imprifoncd in the Tower 
during the king's pleafure ; to be for ever incapable 
of any ofBce, ' place, or employment in the com- 
monwealth ; and never to fit again in parliament, 
or come within the verge of the court. 

Thus this great man was made the fcape-goat^ 
as it often happens, for a higher criminal ; and, 
though he had certainly got a great deal of money 
by his employment and by his profeflion, for he 
was in every great caufe that happened whilft he 
was at the bar, yet he had purchafed but a very 
fmall eftate of about fix hundred pounds a year ; 
and was fofar from having any ready-money, that 
he was confiderably in debt ; occafioned by his in- 
dulgence to his fervants, and by his being cheated 
and defrauded by them : nay, his condemnation 
was chiefly owing to their exactions and the bribes 
tbey had taken wbilft he was chancellor, though it 

is 
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is plain he was not influenced by them in his de^ 
crces, as not one of them was reverfed. And, at 
laft, he became fenfible of his error with refpeft to 
his fervants ; for, during his profecution, as he was 
pafling through a room where they were fitting ; 
upon fight of him they all ftood up ; on which he 
cried, *' Sit down, my raafters ; your rife hath been 
my fall." ' 

The king foon releafed him from the Tower, 
made a grant of his fine to fome truftees for his 
l>enefir, and fettled upon him a ptaflon of one 
thoufand eight hundred pounds a year, out of the 
broad-feal, and alienation -offices ; but, as he ap- 
plied mofl of his income to the payment of the 
debts be had contraded when in office, thefe 
draw-backs, together with his expences in pro- 
curing materials and making experiments in natur^d 
philofophy, reduced him to neceiHtous circum- 
ftances, and forced him to make fuch applications 
jtQ king James, as prove his great addrefs and pet'^ 
itSk knowled^ of that prince's difpofition. The 
king, likewi^, in a very ibort time, granted him 
a full and entire pardon of his whole fcntence \ 
but he did not live long to enjoy thefe favours j 
for, as he was making fome experiments at High« 
gate, he was fuddenly taken ill ; and, being car- 
ried to the earl of Arundel's boufe there, he ex- 
pire4, after a week's illnefs, on the 9th of April, 
1626, without any ilTue by his wife, who was a 
daughter of alderman Barnnam, of London, whom 
he married when abojt the age of forty, and with 
whom he received a plentiful fortune. This lady 
furvived him upwards of twenty years. 

He owed his death at lafl to an excefs, not unr 
becoming a philofopher, in purfuing, with more 
application than his flrength could bear, certain 
experiments for the confervation of bodies. His 
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remains were buried privatdy in St. Michael'S 
church) near St. Albans ; and the fpot that con«- 
tained thorn layobfcureandundiftinguiihed till a mo- 
iiument was ere^Sed to his name and memory, from 
« principle of gratitude, by Sir Thomas Meautys, 
who had formerly been one of his fervants, and 
afterwards by defcent came to the pofleffion of a 
confiderable ellate. In another country, in abetter 
age (fays Mr. Mallet) his monument would have 
ftood a public proof in what veneration the whole 
fociety held a clttzen, whofe genius did them ho- 
nour, and whofe writings will inftruft their lateft 
pofterity. 

Various arc the charadkrs given by different 
writers of this celebrated man. By fome, Ms faults 
are extenuated ; ^nd by others, highly aggravated. 
But all acicnowledge, that his great and extraordi^ 
nary abilities rendered him one of thfe grcattft or* 
mcnts of his age and country. 

With refpeft to his failings in his public cha- 
rafter, the moft charitable Conftrudlon that can be 
put upon them is, to allow what is the real truth, 
and is frequently obfervable with refpeS to learned 
rritn ; that his application tb his fludies, prevented 
his attention to the necd&ry rules for the common 
conduft of life. 

His crime of bribery was the effeft of want of 
reorularity in his domeftic arrangements. And as 
to money, like many other eminent philofophers, ' 
he difdained to ftudy its value, and therefore de» 
fpifed it; to which caufe aW his errors may be 
afcribed. 

However, pofterity feem to have accepted his be- 
queft contained in this lingular paflage of his laft 
will. *' For my name and memory, I leave it to 
men's charitable fpeeches, and to foreign nations^ 
and the next ages." His offence beiiig only (lightly, 

recorded. 
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recorJed, in refpea to hiftorical truth, while the 
moft ample, and grateful tribute is paid, te the- 
rare talents be poflefled. 

And the editors of the BritiOi Biography juftly 
<jbferve, " that the praife of Bacon is founds! not 
upon his fkill in this or that particular branch of 
knowledge, but on his great and comprchenTife 
underftanding, which took in almoft the whole ex- 
tent of univerfal fcience. And he was fo little in- 
debted to the partiality of his countrymen, that his 
UTitings jqjpear, for fome time at leaft, to have 
been more etteemed and admired in foreign coun- 
tries than in England.'* ^ 

We have now only to add, a concife account of 
the learned labours of this illuftrious philofopher. 
His earlieff produdion was tiie Firft Part of Eflays^ 
or Counfels, Civil and Moral ; an admirable work : 
in which our author inftrufts m^n in the moft 
iifeful principles of wifdom and prudence, and 
teaches them how to acquire what lare efteemed the 
^reateft bfeffings, and how to avoid the evils which 
are moft dreaded in the conduft of human life 
Thd*e eilays were publiftied in 1597, 

In 1605, appeared his preparation or introduftion 
to his capital work, in a treatife, « On the Ad- 
vancemerit and Proficiency of Human Learning.** 
^rhe general defign of this treatife was, to giver 
Nummary account of the ftock of knowledge whereof 
4nankind were then poffeffed 5 to lay down this 
knowledge under fuch natural branches, or fcienti- 
fical divifions, as might moft commodioufly admit 
of its further improvement; to point out its defi- 
clencies, or defiderata ; and laftly, to ihew, by ex- 
amples, the dire<a ways of fupplying this deficiency. 
After his retirement from public bufinefs, he very 
much enlarged and corrected the original; and, 
with the affiftance of fbme friends, he turned the 

whole 
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whole into Latin. This is the edition of- 1623, 
and is properly the firil part of his " Grand In- 
Jlauration of the Sciences** 

In 1607^ ^^ fent a Lsitin treatife, intitled, Cmtaia 
&r f^ifcif to his friend Dr. Andrews, bifhop of Ely^. 
defiring his opinion of it ; the fame method he took 
with Sir Thomas Bodley ; and the reafon of his 
proceeding in this cautious manner was, that this 
treatife, containing the plan of his Novum Organum^. 
or fecond part of ihe Inftauration of the .Sciences,, 
of which we have already taken fufEcient notice ; 
that nothing might be wanting to complete that 
celebrated work, he laid the plan in this man- 
ner before the moft able critics of the times, and 
rcvifcd and amended it, upon the friendly hints 
thrown out by them. 

In 1 610, Sir Francis publifhed a learned, critical 
traft in Latin, intitled, De Sapientia Veterum\ On 
the Wifdom of the Ancients. There have been 
very few books publiflied, either in this, or in any 
other nation, which either deferved or met with 
more general applaufe than this, and fcarce any 
that arc like to retain it longer j for, in all this 
performance. Sir Francis Bacon gave a Angular 
proof of hi^ capaci:y to pleafe all parties in literature;, 
as he had done by his political condu<5^, for he then 
ftood fair with all parties in the nation. The admirers 
of antiquity were charmed with this difcourfe, which 
feems ex prefsly calculated to juftify their admira- 
tion : and, on the other hand, their oppofites were 
no lefs pleafed \yith a piece, from which they thought 
they could demonftrate, that the fagacity of a mo- 
dern genius had found out much better meanings for 
the ancients than ever were meant by th'emfeives. 

In his introduSion, he gives an ample and fatif- 
faSory account of the reafons which induced him 
to believe, that, notwithftanaing the feeming abfur- 
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dities in the fabulous hiftories of the ancients, there 
was, however, foroeching at the bottom which de- 
ierved to be examined into and enquired after. 
Thefe obfervations, which are full of very curious 
learning, he concludes thus : 

" But the argument of nioft weight with mc is 
this ; that many of thcfe fables by no means appear 
to have been invented by the perfons who relate 
and divulge them^ whether Homer, Hsfiod, or 
others : for,' if 1 were aflured they firft flowed from 
thofe latter times, and authors that tranfmit them 
to us, I fhould never expefl any thing iingularly 
great or noble from fuch an origin. But whoever 
attentively considers the thing, wiJi find that thefe 
fables are delivered down and related by thofe wri- 
ters, not as matters then firft invented and pro- 
pofed, but as things received and embraced in earlier 
ages : befides, as they are diflFerentlv related by 
writers nearly of the feme ages, it is eafily per- 
ceived, that the relators drew from the common 
ftock of ancient tradition, and varied but in point 
of embellilhment; which is their own; and this 
principally raifes my «ft'eem of thefe fables ; which 
I receive not as the product of the age, or inven- 
vention of the poets ; but as facred relics, gentle 
whifpers, and the breath of better times, that, from 
;lhe traditions of more ancient nations, came at 
length into the flutes and trumpets of the Greeks. 
But if any one fhall, notwithftanding this, contend 
that allegories are always adventitious, or impofed 
upon the ancient fables, and no way native, or 
genuinely contained in them, we might here leave 
him undifturbed in that gravity of judgment he 
afFe£ts, though we cannot help accounting it 
fomewhat duU and phlegmatic ; and, if it were 
worth the trouble, to proceed to another kind of 
argument. 

Vol. IIL E <« Men 
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^« Men have propofed to anfwer two different 
niid contrary ends by the ufc of parable ; for para^ 
ties ferve as well to inftru<ft and illuttrate, as to 
wrap up and envelope ; fo that, though, for the 
prefent, we drop the concealed ufe, and fuppofe thp 
ancient fables to be vague, tindeterminate things, 
formed for amuf ment, ftill the other ufe rouft re- 
gain and can never be given up ; and every man 
of any learning muft readily allow, that tbis mc'^ 
thcxl of inftru<5ing is grave, fober, and exceedingly 
tifc/ul, and fometimes neceflary in the fciences, a« 
it opens an eafy and familiar padage to the human 
underftanding in all new difcoverics, that are ab* 
iirvfe, and are out of the road of vulg^ opinions. 

** Hence, in the firft ages, when fuch inventions 
and conclufions of human reaibn, as are not trite 
and common, were new and little known, all tilings 
abounded wiih fables, parables, fimilies,compaFifi5nsi, 
and allufions, which were not intended to conceal, 
but to inform and teach, whilft the minds of men 
continued rude and unpraftifcd in matters of fubr 
tlhy ot fpcculation, or even impatient, or in a 
manner uncapable of receiving fuch things as did 
not direcHy fall under and ftrilce the fenfes : for, as 
hieroglyphics were in ufe before writing, fo wer^B 
parabdes in ufe before arguments ; an4> evje^a to this 
-day, if any man would let new light ia i||kiii th^ 
human underftanding, and conquer prejudice, withr 
out raifing contefts, animolities, oppQUttpnt ordif- 
turbance, he muft ftill go in the fame path, and 
havtc recourfe to the like method of allegory^ wpfitshr 
pbor, and allufion. 

'* To conclude, the knowJedge of tbf onrly ^eff 
was either great or happy ; great, if they by 4f^£i£a 
made this i2e of trope and figure ; happy, if, whwlt 
they had other views, th^y afforded mmv a©rf 
occafion te fuch noble contemplations. l<Qt-^iti^^ 

be 
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be the cafe, our pains, perhaps, will not be mif- 
employed, whether we illuftrate antiquity, or the 
tilings themfclves. The like, indeed, has been at- 
tempted by others ; but, to fpeak ingenuoufly, their 
great and voluminous labours have almoft deftroyed 
the energy, the efficacy, and grace of the thing ; 
whilft, being unflc.lled in nature, and their learn- 
ing no more than that of common-place, they have 
applied the feofe of the parables to certain general 
and vulgar matters, without reaching to their real 
purport^ genuine interpretation, and full depth. 

<' For myfelf, therefore, 1 expect to appear new 
in thefe common things, becaufe, leaving untouched 
fuch as are fufficiently plain and open, 1 fhall drive 
only at thgfe that are either deep or rich.'* 

It has been the cuftom of the writers of the life 
of Sir Francis Bacon, to give very long extracts, 
with obfcrvations on the Novum Organum, The 
prefent editor difapproves this precedent, having 
found thefe extrafts to be little better than defec- 
tive mutilations, and the remarks or comments upon 
the work itfelf to be written by pens as unequal to 
the talk as his own ; befides, as a moft valuable, 
corred edition of all the works of our author was 
publiihcd in 1765, in 5 volumes, quarto, by Dr. 
Birch, he thinks it is doing the beft juftice to lord 
Ver^ilam, and to that able editor, to recommend to 
the reader, and in particular, to young ftudents, 
an attentive perufal of the whole of that perfect 
model of The new Philosophy, 

♦|^* AttihoritUs. Rawley*s Life of Lord Bacon, 
Tenifon's 3acQniana. Mallet's Life of Bacon. 
Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth. Britifh 
Biography, Vol. IV. 
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The Life of 

LANCELOT ANDREWS, 

BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
{A. D. 1555, to 1626.3 

THIS eminent divine, equally celebrated for 
his virtues and his univerfal learning j the 
cotemporary and intimate friend of the great lord 
Verulain, whom he furvived but a few months; 
was the fon of a fea-faring man, who in the decline 
of life was chofen mafter of the Trinity-houfe at 
Deptford* He was bom in the parifh of AU- 
halldws near Tower-hill, in .the year 1555 ; and 
received the rudiments of bis education at the free- 
fchodl of the company of Coopers in Radcliffe- 
highv/ay : from thence he was removed to Merchant- 
Taylors fchool, where he made a great proficiency 
in the learned languages under Mr. Mulcafter, who 
recbmmehded him to Dr. Watts, canon-refidentiarjr 
q( St. Paul's, and archdeacon of Middlefex, who 
had then lately founded fome fcholarfhips at Pem- 
"broke- col lege, Cambridge, the firft of which he 
beftowed on young Andrews. After he had taken 
the degree of batchelor of arts, he was chofen fellow 
of his college ^ in this fituatibn he' continued four 
years, applying himfelf chiefly to the ftudy of divi- 
iiity^ at Che ufual time, he commenced mafter of 
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arts^ and was then chofen catechift of the college, 
which, gave him an opportunity of reading leflures 
on the Ten Commandments on Saturdays and Surv- 
days, to which great numbers reforted from the 
other colleges, and likewife young gentlemen and 
clergymen from the neighbourhood ; and as he pof- 
feiled a gnu:eful addr^fs, and a fine delivery, thefe 
added to Hh abilities, procured him great reputa*- 
tion ; the fiame of which being circulated by thofc 
who attended his divinity-le<Siure, foon reacned the 
car of Mr» Hugh Price, the founder of Jcfus-coU 
lege, Oxford^ who> without his knowledge, be- 
ftowed on him one of the firft fellowfhips in his 
mew inftitittionw 

It was his coffont,^ after he had been three years 
at Cambridge, and he continued it as long as he 
lefided at either of the univerfities, to make an an- 
nual viiit to bis parents at London ; and his father 
having previous notice, by his defire, ufed to pre* 
pare a private tutor to inftru^ him in fome branch 
or other of the fciences or arts, not taught in the 
univerfities V Q> that within a few years he had ac- 
quired the elements of all arts and fciences, and a 
cpinpetent knowledge of the modern languages. 
He performed his joumies on foot, till he was a 
batcnelor of divinity ;. and he profefled, that even 
then he would not have rode on horfcback, but to 
avoid the imputation of walking merely to fave 
charges. He never loved, or ufed any games or 
ordinary recreations ; his c6mmon exercife and 
amufement was walking, and he affigned the nobleft 
reafon for preferring it to all others ; frequently 
declaring to his companions and friends, that to 
obferve the grafs, herbs, corn, trees, cattle, earthy 
waters and heavens ; and to contemplate their na- 
tures, orders, qualities, virtues and ufes, was to 
him, the moft exquifite of all entertainments. 
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His reputation increafing daily, he was not long 
without a patron ; for Henry earl of HuntifHgdon, lord 
prelidcnt of the North, with great judgmertt made 
choice of him as his chaplain, to attend him in hiii 
progrefs through that part of England ; where, by' 
his preaching, and private conferences, he heczmt 
highly ufeful to g:overnment,. by converting a'nutn- 
ber of Roman catholics to the protdhant faith, anti 
amongft thefe, feveral priefts. . * 

Such a feafcnable fervice, naturally recommcmfei 
him to Sir Francis Walfingham, then fecretary of 
flafe; who, being unwilling that fu^h a promjfing 
genius Ihould lie concealed aiYd unnoticed in feme 
obfcure country village, refolved to provide for hitrt 
in towm ; and accordingly, by the fttength of his 
intereii, Mr. Andrews wSs appointed vicar of St5 
Giles's, Cripplegate, a/it! In a fcorc rime afrcr,^ 
prebendary and refidentfary xff St. Paul's i '^fo J)Te- 
benc'riry of thr collegiate c'heVch of Southwell. 

Beirtg thus preferred, he diftinguifhcd hhrffHf 
as a diligent and excellent preacher, ami he read 
divinity-kihifes three days rn thfe week at St. PatiFi^ 
during Tcrm-tjme.' Upon the death of I>r. Fulkte; 
he was chofen mafler ck Pembroke- hafl, to iwhtdi 
college he afterwards becjthie a confiderable ttiie^ 
fadon He was next appointed one of the ch^p*^ 
lains in ordinary to queen Elizabeth^ who took 
great delight in his preachirig, and promoted him 
to the dcanry of Weftminfter in 1*60 j. He wn^ 
not lefs efteemed by James L tvho gave hhn the? 
preference to all other drvincS as a preacher, and 
made choice of him to anfwer carding BcUarminc, 
who Jiad attacked, with great vehtmeihce, theking'^ 
treatife, intitled, «' The defertce of tlie right of 
kings." His Majefty had mtaintained the dotSlrinC 
of regal fupremacy over all caules and pci-fons, zi 
well ecclcfiaftical as civil : it wa»4:hc proper bufmeft 

of 
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g( 3. cardinal to endeavour to confute it ; but Bel- 
krmine, afhamed to put his ov/A name to an illiberal 
performance, ufhered it into the world, under the 
i)aii>e of Matthew Tortus; and Mr. Andrews 
wittily intitled his reply^ which was written in 
Latin, Tortura Torti^ iffc. The king was fo well 
pleafed with this judicrou$ performance, that he 
rewarded the author with the biihopric of Chi- 
chefter in 1.605 ; at the fame time, helikewife tnad^ . 
him lord-almoner, which office he executed in a 
confcientious, difinterefled manneryfefufing to make 
thofe advantag,e6 of his places to which he was 
legally intitled. 

Upon tiie vacancy of the fee of Ely, he was 
Mandated to it in 16093 ^nd the faoae year, he wa^ 
fworn of the king's privy-council in Kngland, as 
he was^ afterwards of Scotland, upon attending hi$ 
Majefty to that kingdom^ 

When he had fat nine years in the fee of Ely, 
•he was tranflated to that of Winchefter, and alfo 
;q3pointed dean of the Royal -chapel. And to his 
honour it is recorded of him, tliat thefe preferments 
were conferred upon him without any court in- 
tereft, or folicitations on the part of himfelf, or hjs 
friends : it is likewife obferved, that though he was 
a privy-counfellor in times of dangers and difficulty 
in the teigns of James 1. and Charles I. he inter- 
fered very little in temporal concerns; but, -in all 
afeirs relative to the church and the duties of his 
fun<5Hon> he was remarkably diligept and a^ftive. 

A pleafant ftory is related of this worthy prelate, 
in Waller's life prefixed to his^wprks, as it is faul 
to have been told by that poet, to Dr. Ijirch, his 
fon-ip-law. 

Waller going to fee king James at dinner, oq 

the day he had diffolved the parliament, over-hear4 

A very pxtr^ordinary converfation between bis Ma- 

E 4 je%. 
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jefty, bifhop Andrews, and Neile, bifliop of Dur- 
ham. The two prelates ftandtng behind the king'j 
chair, his Majefty aflced them, tf he could not take 
his fubjeds money whenever he wanted it, without 
the formality of a parKament. — The bilhop of Dur- 
han), who was a complete court-fycophant, readiiy 
flnfwercd, ** God forbid. Sir, but yoti (hould 5 you 
are the breath of our noftrik.*' Whereupon the 
king turned and faid to the bifhop of Winchefter, 
*^ Well, my lord, what fey you?*' Sir, replied 
Andrews, I have no fkill to jiad^ge in parliamentary 
cafes. The king haftily added, ** No put-offs, my 
lord, anfwer me prefently.'* *' Then, Sir," fa!d 
he, *« I think It lawful jf&r you to take my brother 
Nelle's money, for be offers it." Mr. Waller faid, 
the company were much pleafed with this anfwer, 
and the king in particular was ftruck with theliu- 
mour of it ; for a certain nobleman coming in foon 
^ after, his Majefty cried out, ** Oh ! my lord, they 
hy you //^, (a Scotch word for lie} wfth my lady.** 
** *^^o. Sir," faid his lordfhip, in great confufioir, 
** b\tt I like her company^ becaufc {he has fo much 
«* wit."^ « Why then," feiurned the king, main- 
taining the charge, ** do you not lig with my \ot4 
** of Winchefter there." 

After a long life of honour and tranquillity, in 
which he enjoyed the diftinguiihed efteem of three 
fuceeflive fovereigns, the friendihip of all men of 
letters, his cotemporaries, and the veneration of all 
good chriftians, this pious and learned prelate die4 
at Winchefter-houfe in Southwark, in September, 
1626. He was interred in the parifh church of St. 
Saviour, where his executors ere<fted to hb memory 
an handfome monument, of marble and alabafter, 
on which is an elegant Latin iufcription, by one 
pf his chaplains. Miltcn alfo wrote a beautiful 
elegy on the occafion of his deatb, in the fame Ian- 
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gu ge, which is one of the earl left prod uft ions of 
that immortal bard, for he was but feventecn years 
of^ge, when bifhop Andrews died. 

Dr. FuJbr obferves, that King James had fo great 
an awe of, and veneration for bifliop Andrews, that 
in his prefence, he refrained from that mirth and 
levity^ in which he indulged himfelf at other times. 
His reputation,, as a learned man,, was well known 
in foreign countries; for, as he underitood a great 
variety of languages,, at leaft fiftt^^en, and was con- 
verfant in the Oriental tongues, he was engaged ia 
an extepfive correfpondence, with all the literati. 
of Europe.. Gafaubon extols his (kill in all klntU 
of learning^. Spanheim .ftyles him, a prelate of innit 
acute judgment.; and Voffius, in his treatlfe, D^r 
vitlis Jermonis^ gives; him the.charatSer of. a man of 
mod accompjiihed .learning.- 

He was very careful to prefer men of abilities 
and good jnoral charaflers to the ecclefiaftical bene- 
fices in his gift. And that he might be enabled to 
form a better j udgment of.thofe who were the ob- 
jects of his choice, he fent. for. clergymen who had 
acquired renown for piety and learning, and wht.^ 
were unprovided f6r, defrayed the expcnces of their. 
journies, entertained them hofpjtably ; and if in his 
private converfatic ns with them, thcyanfwered the 
good report given- of them, he beUowed livings 
upon them as theybecamc vacant. As his fortune 
increafedy^fo did his liberality and charity ; ana he 
particularly, delighted in releafing prifoner^ confined - 
for fm^,ll aebts, or the gaoler!s lecs; a charity, of:' 
the moft humane and beneficial kind, as well to 
the individuals as to fociety; for which a moll: 
laudable inflitution has lately been fet on foot in- 
London, by the voluntary fubfcription of the nobi-? 
Uty and gentry. Another circumftance concerning^ 
his- charities deferves our notice, though we ara 
E 5 atrahd". 
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afraid it will be ^>ut feldom imitated in an age, rit 
which oftentation is a prevailing foible. He gave 
ftrift charge to fuch of his fervants as were intruded 
w^ the diftribution of his bountj, that they fhodld 
not acknowledge from whence this relief came ^ 
but dire<aed, that the receipts they took, as vouchers 
for their faithful difcharge of their truft, (hould be 
figned by the perfons relieved, as received from aa 
unknown bcnefaftor. 

Another focial virtue, for which this prelate ha^ 
teen juftly admired, is gratitude^ of which he ha* 
fo warm a fenfe, that it extended to a<3s of kind- 
nefs even to the relations of thofe from whom he 
had received any favours. He bcftowed a valuable 
living on Dr. Ward, the fo*i of his firft fchool^ 
maftcr, at the Coopers- fchool. He al fo fheweA* 
every mark of perfonal eftecm for Mr. Mulcafter,, 
his fcbool-mniber at Merchant-Taylors fchool, al- 
ways pkt^'ing bim at the head of his table; and 
though pr<Slurcs were but little in ufe at that 
time, after his death, he had his pidVure placed 
over his ftudy door ; he alfo provided for his fon^, 
to whom he bequeathed a valuable legacy. He 
likewife enquired very <:arefully after the kin- 
dred of Dr. Watts, who firft fent him to Pembrokc-^ 
hall, and having found out a diftant- relation,, he 
gave him great preferments in that college. 

The example of a good man, has generally more 
influence on the minds of youth than precept j wq 
Ihal! therefore extend this article, though we fhou Id* 
be liable to the imputation of tautology, by addfhg 
the following charafler of him, contained in the 
dedication of his fermons publiflied under thejorRly 
care and infpedlion of the bifliops of London and 
Ely^ *' The perfon whrfe works thefe are, wa* 
from his youth, a man of extraordinary worth antff 
note ', a man^ a& if he had been made up of iearn^^ 
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ing and virtue, both of them fb eminent in him,, 
that it is hard to judge which had precedency. 
His virtue, which we muft ftill judge the more 
worthy in any man, was comparable to that which 
was to b^ found in the primitive bilhcps of the 
church ; and had he lived amohg thofe ancient fa- 
thers, his virtues- would have mined even among 
thofe virtuous men. And as for his learning, that 
was as we'l, if not better knoWti abroad, than^ re-- 
fpeited at home. And, .take him in his latitude^ 
we, which knew him well^ knew not any kind of 
learning to which he was a ftrnnger, but in his 
profeflion admirable. Noneftronger than he, whtre 
he wreftled with an adverfary ; and that Bellarminc 
ftld, who was 36 well able to fhift for himfelf, a^ 
aey^that flood up. for the Roman party. None 
more exacS, more judicious than he, where he wa«> 
•to infirudl and inform others ; and that^ as they 
knew, who often heard him* preach, fo they may 
learn who will read thisy which he hath left behiifd 
him. And yet this fulhefs of his material learning. 
Jeft room enough in the temper of hi^s brain for 
almoft all languages, learned and modern, to feat 
themfelves : fo that his learnirtg had ail the helps 
language could afford ; and his languages learning 
enough for the b&ft of . them to cxprefs. His 
judgment, Jn the mean t'mie, fo commanding over 
bothy as that neither of them was fuffered idly or 
curioufly to ftart from, or fall ihort, of their in- 
tended fcop?. So that we may better fay of him, 
than it was fometimes faid of Claudius Drufus, 
♦• he was of as many,, and as great virtues, as 
mortal nature could receivr^ orindiUlrv make per- 

Bifhop Andrews was the author of a variety of 
#^logical and polemical pieces, but the following 
are the priAcipal, worthy of iiiote atprefejit. 

I. ihrn-^ 
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J. The moral Law expounded ; or» Le£lurc9^ 
on the Ten Commandments. Whereunto are an- 
nexed, nineteen fermons upon prayer in general, 
and the Lord's-prayer in particular. London 1643, 
folio. 

2. A CoUedlion of pofthumous and orphan Lec- 
tures, delivered at St. Paul's, and at St. Giles's^ 
Cripplegate, London 1657, folio. 

3. Re/ponjiones ad Petri Molinoei Epi/lolas tresj 
&c. 

4. Strifturae ; or a brief Anfwer to the eighteenth 
Chapter of the Firft Book of Cardinal Perron's 
Reply, &c. 

Tnc two laft, with feveral other of his tra<aa 
and fermons, were colleded and publifhed in one 
volume, 4to, in 1629. 

♦^* Authorities. Ifaacfon's Life of Bilbop An- 
drews. General Biog. Di^ionary. Britiflt Biog^ 
VoLiV. 
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The L I F B of 

GEORGE V I L L I E R S^ 

DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. 

[A. D. 1592, to 1628.] 

Written by a Cotemporary, in the Style of the 
Times.. 

GEORGE VILtlERS, the famous duke 
of Buckingham, wa& born in the year 1592,. 
at JBrookefby in Leicefterfliire, where his anceftors 
liad chiefly continued about the fjjace of four hun- 
dred years, rather without obfcurity, than with any. 
great luftre, after they had long before been feated 
at Kinahon in the county of Nottingham, He wa» 
the third fon of Sir George Villiers, by Mary, the 
daughter of Anthony Beaumont,, of Cole-orton, 
Eiq; names on either fide well known of ancient 
extraction. He was nurtured where he had been 
born, in his flrft rudiments^ till; the. years of ten; 
and from thence fen^ to fiillifden-fchool in the 
fame coufty,, where he was taught . the principles 
of mufic, and other flight literature, till the thir- 
teenth of bis age; at which time his father died. 
Then his beautiful and provident mother (for thofe 
atuibutes will not be demed her}, took bim home 

to^ 
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to her houfe at Goodby, where fhe had him in 
efpecial care ; fo a he was firlt (as we may fay) 
a^demeftic favourite ; btit Amttn; htm. (as it fitoum 
jfeem) by nature a little dudious and contemplative, 
Ac chofe rather to endue him with converfivc qua- 
lities and ornaments of youth, as dancing, fencing, 
and the like; not without aim ihea; perchance, 
(though far ofF) at a courtier s life : to which lefTons 
be had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as; his teachers 
were fain to reftrain his forwardnefs ; to the end 
that his brothers, who were under the fame train- 
ing, might hold pace with hinsi. 

About the age of eighteen, he travjclled into 
Brance, where he improved himfeJf well in -the 
language,, for one tbat had fo little grammatical 
foundation : but more in the exercifes of that no- 
bfility, for the fpace of three years, and yet came 
home in his natural plight,, without aftedl^ed forms* 
(the ordinary difeafe of travellers). After his' re- 
turn, he paffed again one whole year (as before) 
a%.Goodby, under the wing and counfefs of his 
mother : and then was forward to become a fuitor 
at London to Sir Roger Aih ton's daughter, a gen-- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to king J^mes, and 
mafier of the robes. About which time, he feB^ 
into intrinfical focicty with Sir John Greham, then* 
one of the gentlemen of his Majefty's privy-cham- 
Ser : who, 1 know not upon what luminaries he 
efpied in, his ftce, difluaded him from marriage,, 
aftd gave him rather encouragement to woo fortune - 
lA courts Which advke funk Weft Into his fancy y, 
fer within fome while, the king had taken updft^ 
-certain glances ^whereof the firlt was at Apthorpe,. 
in a progrefs) (uch liking of his pprfbii, th^t hfe 
*efolved to make him a mafter-piece, antito moaW 
J\im, as it were, platonicaHy to his own idea. 
Neither iv^« his Alajcftjr comcrtt-ofllf to te the- 

architeft^ 
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strchiteft of his fortune, wkhout putting his gra- 
cious hand likeyrife to fome part of the work icf«)fi 
Infomuchas it pleafed him to defcend, and to vail; 
bis goodnefs even to the giving of his forefaid friend, . 
Sir John Greham, fccrct directions, how, and by 
what degrees he fliould bring him into favour. But 
this was qiiickly difeovered by him, who was iheoi 
as'yet in fome poflelHon of the king's heart. For 
there is nothing more vigilant, nothing more jealout 
^an a favooritc, efpecially towards the waining- 
time and fufpe^S of fcitiety. So as many arts wero 
ufed to difcufe the beginning of new affertion.. 
All which, notwithftanding, there was conveyed, 
to Mr. Villiers an intimation of the king's pleafure 
tD wait, and to be fworn his fervant ; and ibortly 
after, his cup-bearer at large^;^ and. the fummer 
following he was admitted into ordinary. After: 
which time favoura^ c^me thick upon him (likcrr 
fnain (howers, than fprinkling drops or dews) for. 
the next St. -George's- day* he was knighted, and- 
made gentleman of the king's bed-chamber ; and ? 
the very fame day.had an annual penlion ^iven himf, 
for his l>2tter fupport, of oi^e thoyfend pounds,., 
out of the court of wards* 

At New-^yearVtide following, th« king chofec 
hnn m'after ©f the horfe. After this* he was in- 
ftalled of the moft noWe order. And in the ncx*:. 
Auguft he created him baron of Whaddon, and 
vifcount Villiers. In January of the fame yesf,^ 
1^ was >advaneed earl of Buckingham, and. fwornf 
here of his Majefty's privy-council j a» if a favou-^- 
'ite were not fo before. 

The March enfuing, h« attended th« king into- 
Scotland, and was likewifc fworn a counsellor in'^ 
^at kingdom J whereby carried himfelf with^ 
fingnlat fweetnefs of temper, as it behoved him,* 
tring n^w iaiavottr, and fueeeeding^one of thekr 
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own, to ftudy a moderate ftile among thofe gene* 
rous fpirits. 

About New-year's-tide, after his return from 
thence, (for thofe beginnings of years were very 
propitious to him, as if kings did chufe remarkable 
days to inaugurate their favours, that they may 
appear a£ls as well, of the times, as of the will) he 
was created marquis of Buckingham, and made 
lord-admiral of England;, chief-juftice in eyre of 
all the parks and forcfts on the fouth-fide of Trent^ . 
mafter of the Kmg's-bencht office, (none of the 
unprofitable pieces) ; head lleward of Weftniinfter,. 
and conftable of Windfor-caftle.. 

But thefe offices and dignities already rehearfed,. 
and thofe of the like nature, which (hall after be 
fct down in their place, were but the facings, or 
fringes, of his greatnefs, in comparifon of that trufi 
which his moil gracious mafier did caft upon him 
in the one- and -twentieth year of his reign, wiaen. 
h^ made him the chief^ concomitant of his heir 
apparent^, and only fon, Charles, prince of Wales,, 
ifl a journey of much adventure, and which (to 
fliew the (Irength of his privacy) had be^ before 
not commuhic^ated with any other of his Majefty's^^ 
ffioft referved counfellors at home, being earned 
with great clofenefs, liker a buftnefs of love than, 
ftate ; as it was in the firft intendment. 

They began their motion in the year 1623, 
on Tuefday the eighteenth of February, from the 
marquis his bouft, of late purchaie, at New-hall- 
in £flex, fettiiig out with difguifed beards, and 
with borrowed names of Thomas and John Smith... 
And then attended with none, but Sir Richard 
Greham, nufter of the horfe to the marquis, and« 
Mf inward tru^ about him. When they pafled the. 
river ^gainft Gravefend, for lack of iilver, they> 
wes^l^A'to glv^ the ferry-man a piece of two> 

andr- 
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arad-thirty (hillings, v/hich ftritck the poor fellow 
into fuch a melting tendernefs^ that {b good gen- 
tlemen fhould be going (for fo he fufpedted) about 
fome quarrel beyond ica, as he could not forbear 
to acquaint the officers of the town with what had 
befallen him, who fent prefently poll for their ftay 
at Rochcfter, through which they were paifed be- 
fore any intelligence could arrive. On the brow 
of the hill beyond that city, they were fomewhtie 
perplexed by efpytng the French ambaflador. With 
the king's coach, and other attending him, which 
made them baulk the beaten road^ and teach poll 
hackneys to leap hedges. 

At Canterbury, whither fome voice (as it fhould 
feem) v/as run on before, the mayor of the towA 
came himfelf to feize on them, as they were taking 
freih horfes, in a blunt manner, alledging firft a 
warrant to ftop them, from the council,, next from 
Sir Lewis Lewkner, mafter of the ceremonies, and 
kftly, from Sir Henry Manwaring, then lieutenant 
of Dover-caftle, At all which confufed fi&ions, 
the marquis had no leifure to laugh, but thought 
beft to difmafk his beard, and fo told him, that he 
was going covertly with fuch flight company, to 
take a fecret view (being admiral) of the forwaitb- 
nefs of his Majefty's fleet, which was then in pc<^• 
paration on the narrow feas : this, with much ado^ 
did fomewhat handfomely heal the difguifement. 
On the way afterwards, the baggage poft-boy, who^ 
bad been at court, get (I know not how) a glim- 
mering who they were ; but his mouth was eafily 
fliut. To Dover, through bad horfes and tholQ 
petty impediments, they came not before fix at 
night ; where they found Sir Francis Cottington» 
then fecretary to the prince, now baron of Man- 
worth, and Mr. Endymion Porter, who had been 
fent before to provide a vcflel for their tran%)ortar 

tion^ 
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tion. The forefaid knight was conjoined for th« 
ncarnefs of his place on t-he prince's affairs ; and 
for his long refidcnce in the court of Spain, where 
fae had gotten fingular credit even with that cau-. 
tious nation, by the ten:per of his carriage. Mr. 
Porter was taken in, not only as a bed«-chamber 
fervant of confidence to his hrghnefs, but likewife 
aa a neceflary aiid ufeful i'.ftrument, fprhis natural 
ikill in the ^pani0i tongiic. And thefe five were. 
fit the firft, the whole parade of his journey. 

The next moriii ng, for the night was tempeftu* 
ibusi, on the nineteenth of the aforefaid month, 
taking fhipping at Dover about fix of the clock^ 
f hey landed the fame day at Boulogne in France,, 
ficar two hours after noon 5 reaching Monflruel that 
pight (like men of difpatch) and Faris the f(6cond 
Jay after, behig Friday the one* and- twentieth. Bu^ 
fomt three pofts before, they had met with two« 
German gentlemen tliat earns newly from Jfcng* 
land, where they had ken at New market the 
^nce ^nd the marquifs taking coach together witli 
^e king, and retaining fj»ch a ibong impre£B.on of. 
them both, th$i^. they now bewrayed foodie know*-. 
Jtdge 4rf: their, pierfons ; but were out- faced by feif 
Akh^d Grekam, who wouM needs perfuade tliem 
they ware mift a ken. Which in truth is no. very, 
feard matter, for,th« very ftrangenefs of the thinj 
itfelf, and almoft the impoiiibility to conceive f© 
great. a prince and favourite fo fodd.enly metamor-. 
ph<>fed i|ito travellers, with no greater train, was- 
enoughs to m^k^ any, man living unbelieve hisT 
fenfcs. 

At Paris, the prince fpent one whole day to give 

• his mind fome contentment in viewing of a famous 

jcity and court, which was a neighbour to his fut re 

eftates. But for their better veiling of their vifages^ 

llis^highnefs aii^ the marquifs bought each of them a 

periwig,, 
* ■ 
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periwigs fomewhat to overftadow their foreheads. 
Of the king they got a fight after dinner in a gal- 
lery, where he was folacing himfelf with familiar 
pleafures. And of the queen-mother as fhe was at 
her own table ; in neither place defcricd> no, not 
by monfieur Cadinet, who faw them in both, and 
had been lately ambaffador in England. Towards 
evening; by a nicer chance, in appearance, though 
underlined with a providence, they had a full fighr 
of the queen-infanta, and cf the princefs Henrietta 
Maria, with other great ladies, at the pratSlice of 
a mafquing dance, which was then in preparation ^ 
having over-heard two gentlemen who were tending 
towards that fight, after whom th^y prefTed, and* 
were let in by the duke De Mount Bafon, the 

Jueen's lord-chamberlain, out of humanity 10 
rangers, when divers of the French went by. 

From the next day, when they departed « three 
of the clock in the morning from Parrs, the twenty- 
third of February, were (pent fix day* at Bayone, 
riic laft town of France, having, before, at Bour-. 
deaiix, bought them five riding-coats, all of Q5i^ 
colour and &fliipn, io a kind of nobte fitriplicity ; 
where Sir Francis Cottington was cmpjoyecl \i\ a' 
feh" manner to keep them frorn^ being entertained 
by the duke De Efpernon, telling hi 91 they wer< 
gentlemen of mean degree, and formed yet to little 
Courtfhip, who perchance might otherwifc (beinjj 
himlelf no fuperficial man in the practices of the 
world) have pierced fomewhat deeper than their 
out-fide. 

They were now entered into the deep time of 
lent, and could get no flefh in their inns. Where- 
upon fell out a pleafant paffage : there was near 
Bayone, an herd of goats with their young ones^ 
upon which fight, the faid Sir Richard Grcham 
t^lls the niarquifsj he would fnap. one of the kids; 
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and make fome flilft to czrry him clofe to tWr 
lodging. Which the prince over-hearing, Why: 
Ricnard, fays he, do you think you may pra(5lice 
kcre vour old tricks again upon the bordefs ? Upon,, 
whicn words, they firil gave the goat-heard good 
contentment, and then w^hile the marquifs and his. 
fbrvant, being both on foot, were chafing the kid 
about the ftack, the prince from horfeback killed 
kirn in the head with a Scottifh piftol. 

At fiayone, the count De Gramont, governcw: 
ef that jealous key, took an ex(),utfite notice of 
their perfons and behaviour, and opened himfelf ta 
ibme of his train. That he thought them to be 

Emlemen of much more worth than their habits 
wrayed 5 yet he let them courteoufly pafs. And 
four days after this, they arrived at Madrid, being 
Wedneidav the fifth of March. Havijiggone thuak 
fiu-, I (half not need to relate the affluence of young, 
nobles and others from hence into Spain, after the 
voice of our prince's being there had been auicklyr 
iioifed, and at length believed; neither will it be 
ncceflary to confider the arts of Rome, where now 
all engmes were whetted (though by the divine 
Bi^i&ng very vainly) when they h^ gotten a prince 
of Great Britain upon catholic ground,, as they ufi^ 
to call it. 

This, and the whole matter of negociation there^ 
the open entertainments, the fecret working, the 
apprehenfion on bo h fildes, the appearance on nei- 
ther ; and in fum, all thfi circuinftances and refpe<9L. 
of religion and ftate intermixed together in that 
commixture, will better become a royal hiftory, or 
9 council -table, than a fingle life. Yet we can*- 
Uot omit fome things which intervened at the meet- 
ing of the two Pleiades, not unlike that whicb 
riftrologers call a conjunftion of planets, of no xqfy 
ben'gn afpedl the one to. the other i. the marquifs. 
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©f Buckingham, and the Conde d'Olivarcs. Thev 
had fome ftiarper and fome milder difFerences, whtcti 
might eafily happen in fuch an intervene of gran- 
tees, both vehement on the parts which they 
fwayed. But the moft remarkable was upon fup- 
pofition of the Condc's, that the marquifs had inti- 
mated unto him fome hopes of the prince's conver- 
sion J which coming into debate, the marquifs fo 
roundly difavowed this gilded dream, as Olivares 
alledged he had given him La*Mentida, and there- 
upon forms a complaint to the prince himfelf; 
which Buckingham denying, and yet Olivares pcr- 
iifting in the faid complaint, the marquifs, though 
jiow m ftrange hands, yet feeing both his honour 
and the truth at ftake, was not tender likewife to 
engage his life, but replied with fome heat, that 
the Conde's aflcveration would force him to do that 
which he had not done before ; for now he held 
himfelf tied in teims of a gentleman, to maintain 
the contrary to his affirmative, in any fort whatfo- 
cver. This was the higheft and the hariheft point 
that occurred ^between them ; which that it went 
fo far, was not the duke's faulty nor hrs fault 
neither (as it (hould feem) that it went no farther. 
There was another memorable paffage one day of 
gentler quality, and yet eager enough. The Conde 
d'Olivares told the marquifs of a certain flying 
noife, that the -prince did plot to be fecretly gone: 
to which the mirquiw gave a well- tempered anfwer. 
That though love had made his highnefs fteal out 
of his own country, vet fear would never make 
him run out of Spain m other manner than fhould 
become a prince of his royal and generous virtues. 

In Spain they ftayed near eight entire months, 
during all which time, who but Buckingham lay 
at home under millions of maledidions ? Which 
yet, at the prince's fafc arrival in the Weft, did 
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die, and vanifli here aqd there into praifes and 
eulogies, according to the contrary motions of 
. popular waves. And now, to fum up the fruit of 
the jouraey, difcourfes ran thus among the cleareft 
obfervers. It was faid, that the prince himfelf, 
. without any imaginable flain of bis religion, had 
. by the fight of foreign courts, and obfervations of 
the different natures of people, and the rules of 
government, much excited and awakened his fpirits, 
. and corrobo»*ated his judgment. And as for the 
mafquifs, there was note taicen of two great addi- 
ctions which he had gaiaed : F-irft, he was returned 
^ with increafe of title, having thece been made duke, 
by patent fe^t him, which was the hi^ft degree 
whereof an Enslifh fubgedt could be capable. But 
the other was hr gri^a^r, though clofer ; for by fo 
loi?g aad fo private, and fo various confociation 
with a prince of fuch excellent nature, he had now 
gotten as it were two lives in his own fortune and 
.greatneCs; whereas gtherwife the cftate of a favou- 
rite is but at heft a tenant at will, and rarely tranf- 
naitted. But concerning the Spanifh commiflioh, 
which in public conceit was the main fcopc of the 
journey, that was left. in ffreat fufpeoce, and after 
fpme time utterly laid afide ; which threw the duke, 
. «ooi>gft free wits, under cenfures. 

The moft part were apt to believe, , that he had 
tarought down fooie deep diftaftefron^ Spain, which 
^^xafperated his counfels j neither was there want- 
ijcig fome other that thought him not altogether 
void of a little ambition,, tp feew his power cither 
to kjiit.or diflblve^ 

Howfoever, the whole fcene of aflPairs was changed 
from Spain to France j there now lay the profpec- 
tive. Which alteration being generally liked, a^id 
aU aherationsof ftate being ever attributed ta tijie 
ppwirfuUeft under jpriii^es^ the duke bfecuipic fiid- ^ 
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denly and ftrangely gracious among the multitude^ 
and was even in parliament highly exalted ^ fo as 
he did feem for a time to have overcome- that nato- 
ral incompatibility, which, in the experience of 
'all ages, hath been noted between the vulgar and 
the fovereign favour. But this was no mo«e than 
a mere bubble or hi aft, and, like an ephemeral 
£)t of appbkufe, as will appear in the fequel of hia 
life. 

After his return from Spain, he was mad^ lord^ 
Warden of the. cinque- ports, (which is, as it were, 
a fecond admiralty) and lleward likewife of the 
man our of Haitiptcm-court. Dignities and offices 
ftill growing of truft or profit ; and the king now 
giving not only out of beneficent difpoTttion, but a 
-very habitual and confirmed cuftom* 

One year, Hx mondis, and two days after the 
joyful ^reception of the prince his fon from Spain, 
king James accompliihed at Theobalds Jius vmn. 
days on earth* Under whom the duke had run a 
iong courfe of caim and fmooth prosperity.; I mean 
long, for the ordinary life of favour; and the nK>re 
«K>fiable^ becaufe it nad been without aisy vifible 
«cl^e or wave i^ himfelf, amidft divers vamtions 
in others. 

The mo& important and preffing care of a new 
and vigorous king, was his marriage, for an immc^ 
-di^l^e eTUbUihnent of th« roy^l line ; wherein the 
duke having had an efpecial band, he wasfent tocottH 
duiSt hither the princefs Hemietta Maria, youngri: 
daughter to the great Henry of Bpurhoa; of whom 
his Majefty, as bath been faid, had tm ambiiiatory 
view in his travek. He was accojsipaiiHid with np 
peer but the earli4af Montgomery. 

Now this emfaafiy, Aough it b^d a private ftew, 
hoiiig charged with more formality than mattor 
(for all the eflendal conditipna vf&e h^H oom^ 
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eluded) could howfoever want no ornaments ex 
iravery to adorn it. Among which, it is worthy 
of a little remembrance, that the duke, one folerrtn 
day, gorgeoufly clad in a fiiit all over fpread with 
diamonds, and having loft one of them of good 
■value, perchance as <he might be dancing, after his 
tnanner, with lofty motion, it was ftrangcly reco- 
^rered again •the next morning in a court full of 
pages : fuch a diligent attendant was fortune every 
^where, both abroad and at home. 

After this fair difcharge, all civil honours having 
lowered on him feefore, there aow fell out great 
•occaiions to draw forth his fpirits into aftion^ bv 
a breach firft with Spain, and not long after with 
iFi^nce itfelf, notwithftanding fo ftrait an affinity 
fo lately treated with the one, and a&ually accom- 
plifhed with the other : as if, indeed, according to 
ihat pleafant maxim of ftate, kingdoms were never 
«fiiarried. This muft of neceffity involve the duke 
;in bufincfs enough to have overfct a lefler veffel, 
being the next commander under the crown of 
sports and fliips. 

But he was noted willingly to embrace thofc 
^overtures of public employment: for, at tlie par- 
liament at Oxford, his youth and want of expe- 
rience in maritime fervice had fomewhat been 
Arewdly touched, even before the fiuices and flood- 
^tes of popular liberty were yet fet open : fo, as 
-to wipe out that objeftion, he did now mainly 
Attend his charge, by his Majefty's untroubled and 
ierenc commands, even in a tempeftuous time. 

'^ow the men fell a rubbing of armour, which 
a great while had lain oiled j the magazines of 
munition were viewed; the officers of remain* 
called to account ; frequent councils of war, as 
many private conferences with expert feamenj a 
Scet 'm preparation for fome attempt upon Spaing 
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the duke himfelf perfonally employed to the Hates- 
general ; and with him joined, in full commillton, 
the earl of Holland, a peer both of fmgular grace 
and folidity, and of all fweet and fcrviccable virtue 
for public ufe. 

Thefe two nobles, after a dangerous paflage from 
Harwich, wherein three of their (hips were foun- 
dered,, arrived the fifth day at the Hague in Hol- 
land. Here they were to enter into a treaty, both 
with the ftates themfelves, and with the minifters 
of divers allied and confederate princes, about a 
common diverfion for the recovery of the palatinate 
where the king's only fifter's dowry had been ra- 
vifhed by the German eagle, mixed with Spanifh 
feathers : a princefs refplendent in darknefs, and 
whofe virtues were bom within the chance, but 
without the power of fortune. 

Here it were injuf iojujs to overflip a noble zSt in 
the duke during this employment. There was- a 
colIe£lion of certain iare manufcripts, exquiGtely . 
written in Arabick, and fought in the moft remote 
parts by the diligence of^Erpenius, the moft ex- 
cellent linguift. Thefe had been left to the widow 
of the faid Erpenius, and were upon fale to the 
Jefuits at Antwerp, liquorilh chapmen of fuch 
ware, whereof the duke getting knowledge by his 
worthy and learned fecretary, doftor Mafon, in- 
terverted the bargain, and gave the poor widow 
for theni five hundred pounds -, a fum above their 
weight in filver ; and a mixed aft both of bounty 
and charity; the more laudable by being out of 
Jiis natural element. Thefe were they which, after J 
bis death, were as nobly prefented as they had been 
bought, to the univerfity of Cambridge, by the v 
duchefs dowager, as foon aa fl»e underftood, by the' 
aforefaid doAor MafokY, her buftand's^ intention, 
who had a'f^pofeJikewift tk^mift in the faid uni- < 
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verfity, whereof he was chancellor, a fair cafe fof 
fuch monuments, and to furnifli it with other choice 
colle<Slions from all parts, at his own charge. 

The aforefaid negotiation, though profccuted 
with heat and probable appearance of great efFed^s, , 
tppk up a month before the duke's return ; and then 
at home he met no good news of the Cadiz attempt 
In the preparation thereof, though he had fpent 
much folicitude, ex officio, yet it principally failed, 
as was thought, by late fetting out, aiid by fomc 
cpntr^iety of , weather at fea j whereby the p^i- 
cular defign took vent before hand ; a point hardly 
avoidable m aftions of noife, efpecialjy where the 
great Indian key to all cabinets is wptkiag*, 

Not long after this, the king, pondering in bis 
wifdom the weight of his foreign affairs, fpun<l it 
fit to call a parliairent at Weftminfter. This was 
that.aflembiy where there appeared a fudden aad 
marvellous converfion in the duke's cafe, from ,th? 
moft exalted (as he had been both in another par- 
liament, and in common vpice before) to the mpft/- 
depreffed now ; as if his condition htid been caj>a» 
bk of no mediocrities : and it could not but trouble 
him the more, by happening when he wiLs fo'freftily 
returned out of the Low-country provinces, out of 
a meritorious emplovment ih his inward conceit' 
and hqpe. Which being the fingJe example A^ 
our annals have yielded, from .tiie time of William 
de la Pool, duke of Suffolk, uhder Hpnry VI. of * 
fuch a concurrence of two extremes,, within f^ 
fhort a time, by moll of the fametcomn^nders and 
di^rovers. 

This (trange phaenomenon began from atia* . 
veiled do<Slor of phyfic, of bqld fpirit and olMfi 
elocution^ who> beings r^upnqd oijc of the^buirr /• 
gc^w, wUchdWaa notioditi^y Mdne ofcbia coat^-^ 
fell) h$ A mctiqpbQiicak iUmWi^J^^tJ^tfiilUcm^ 
'i .;' . lis 
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liis own faculty, to propound the duke^s as a main 
caufe of many infirmities in the ftatc, or near that 
purpofe ; being-fure enough of fccondsj after the 
firft onfet, in the lower houfe. As for any clofe 
intelligence that they had before- hand with fome 
in the higher, though that likewifewas faid, there 
wants ground to affirm, or believe it more than a 
general conceit ; which perhaps might run of the 
working of envy amongft thofe that were nearcft 
the objed, which we fee fo familiar, both in na- 
tural and moral caufes. 

The duke*s anfwers to his appeachments, Itt 
number thirteen, were very diligently and civily^ 
couched ; and, though his heart was big, yet they 
all favour of an humble fpirrt, one way, equitable 
eonfideration, which could not but poflefs every 
vulgar conceit, and fomewhat allay the whole matV 
terj that, in the bolting and fi,fting of n^r four- 
teen years of fuch power and favour, all that came 
out could not be expcdted to be pure, and white,' 
and fine meal i but muft needs have withal among 
it a certain mixture of padar and bran, in this 
lower age of human fragility, Howfoever this 
temped did only ihake and not rent his fails : for 
his Majefty, confidering that almoft all his ap*- 
peachments wei'e without the compafs of his t>wa 
reign 5 and, moreover, that nothing alleged againft 
him had, or could be, proved by oath, according ' 
to the cohflitution of the houfe of commons ; 
which the duke himfelf did not forget in the pre- 
face of his anfwers : and, laftly, having had fuch 
experience of his fidelity, and obfervancc abroad^ 
where he was chief in truft, and in the participa- 
tion of all hazards ; found himfelf engaged in ho* 
nour, and in t}ic fenfe of bis own natural goWneft, 
to' fupport hhri^at home from any further inquietude, 
and'tTO'dcafir ttijr hisf higheft tciftimonies x)f divers 
Fa important 
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important imputations ; whereof the truth is bed: 
known to his M jefty while he was prince. 

The fuminer following this parliament, after an 
embargo on our trading fhips in the river of Bour- 
deaux, and other points of fovereign affront, there 
fucceeded the action of Rheez, wherein the duke 
was perfonally employed on either element, both 
as admiral and general, with hope in that fervicc 
to recover the public good-will, which he faw, by 
his own example, might .quickly be won and loft. 
This aftion found more honourable cenfure, even 
from fome of the French writers, than it had gene- 
lally amongft ourfclves at home : as, touching the 
duke's own deportment in that ifland, there Was 
matter of glory and grief fo equally diftributed on 
both fides, as if Fortune had meant we fhould 
quickly be friends again. 

The duke's carriage was furejy noble through- 
ouL To the gentlemen, of fair refpeft; bounti- 
ful to the. fold ier, according to any fpecial valirc 
whic)i he fpied in any ; tender and careful of thofe 
that were hurt j of unqueftionable courage in him* 
f^lf, and rather fearful of fame than danger. ' In 
his countenai^ce, which is the part that all eyes 
interpret, no open alteration, even after the fuc- 
CQurs which he expeded did fail him ^ but the lefs 
he fhewed without, the more it wrought intrinii- 
cally, according to the nature of fupprefled paf- 
fions : for certain it is, that, to his often mentioned - 
fecretary, dofior Mafon, whom he laid in a pallet 
near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, 
he would, in the ab fence of all other ears and eyes, 
break out into bitter and paflionate irruptions, pro- 
tetting, that never his difpatches to divers princes, 
nor the, mat bufinefs of a fleet, of an army, of a 
fiege, ot a treaty, of war, of peace, both on foot 
togetherji and all of them in bis head at a time, did 
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not fo much break his repofe, as a conceit, that 
fome at home, under his Majefty, of whom he 
bad well deferred , were now content to forget 
him. 

Of their two forts, he could not take the onc^ 
nor would he take the other ; but, in the general 
town, he maintained a feizure and pofleffion of the 
whole three months and eighteen days ; and, at 
the firft defcent on fhore, he was not immured 
with a wooden velFel, but he did countenance the , 
landing in his long-boat > where fucceeded fuch a 
defeat of near tv/o hundred horfe, (and thefe not, 
by his guefe, mounted In hade, but the moft part- 
gen tlemen^of -family and great refolution) feconded 
with two thoufand foot, as all circiunftances well 
balanced on either fide, may furely endure a com- 
parifon with any of the braveft impreffioos in an<- 
tient time. 

In the iflue of the whole buCnefs, he feems 
charged in opinion with a kind of improvident con- 
fcicnce, having brought of that with him to camp, 
perchance, too much from a court where fortuae 
had never deceived hitn. Betides, we muft confi- 
der him yet but rude in the profeffion of arms, 
though greedy of honour, and. zealous in the 
caufe* 

At his return to Plymouth, a ftrange accident; 
befel him ; pei:chance not fo worthy of memory for* 
itfelf, as for that it feemeth to have a kind of pre-^ 
lude to his final period, , 

Lord Goring, a gentleman of. true honour, andl 
of vigilant affections for his friend, fent'to the4uke^ 
in all expedition, an exprefs meirenger, withl^vifc- 
ment, to aflufe his own perfon by declining the or- 
dinary road to London ; for, that he had credible; 
intelligence of a plot againft his ]ifc,| to be put^m' 
execution upon him in his faid joariiey towards thb* 
court. 
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The duke meeting the meffenger on the way, 
read the letter/ and fmothering it in his pocket, 
without the leaft imaginable appRhenfion, rode 
forward, his company being, about that time, not 
above feven or eight in number, and thofe no 
ctherwife provided for their defence than with or- 
dinarv fwofdsi, 

" After this, the duke had not advanced three miles 
before he met with an old woman, near a town in 
fte road, who demanded, whether the duke were 
in the company ? and bewraying fon^e efpecial oc- 
cafion to be brought to him, was led to bis horfe- 
fide; where {he told him^ that, in the very next 
town whe;re he was to pafs, fhe had heard fome 
^efperate men vow his death ; and thereupon would 
have dire<5led him about by a furer way. 
"^ This old wopjan's cafual accefs, joined with that 
deliberate advertifement which he had before from 
his noble friedd, moved him to participate both the 
tenour of th^ faid lettpr, and all the circumflances, 
with his cooipai>y ; who weije jpintly upon con* 
fcnt th^t th^ wwan ^ad advifed him well, Notr 
v^thftandihg all ' wliich importunity, he refplyed; 
iiot to wave his way upon. this feafo^, perhapi 
ihpre generous than provident, that if, a$ np iaid^^ 
Ke fhoulJ but once, by fuch a diverfion, make h» 
^emy believe he were afraid of danger, he f&ouI(t 
4cver live without.' . ,r 

\flereupori his young nephew, lord vifcount 
Fielding, being then in his conjpany, out of a 
iu>ble fpirit^ befought him, that he wQuI^J^^ leaft, 
honour him with his coat and blue Ah 
rbugh the town, pleading his uncle's \i{ 
upon lay the property of his whole famih ^^ 
all' jthiings un^er Heaven, the moft precipe 
hini ; and uridertf^king fo to gefture and. touife* up 
^imfelf in hi$ txood^ as the duke's^ manx^r was to 
^ ride 
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ride in. cold weather, that none fhould difceni him 
from him ; and fo lie ftould be at the more liberty 
for his own defence. At which fweet propofition, 
the duke caught him in hfs arms, and kifl'ed him ; 
yet would not, as he faid, accept of fuch an offer 
from a nephew, whofe life he tendered as much as 
himfelf J and fo liberally rewarded the poor crea- 
ture Jor her good-will. After fome Ihorc dlre^Hons 
to his company, how they fhould carry themlelves, 
he rode on without perturbation of hrs mind. He 
was no fooner entered into the town, but a fcam^ 
ling foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging, or (perchance fomewhat 
worfe) in a drunken faftiion^ yet a gentleman of . 
bis train that rode a pretty dilbnce behind him, 
toncciving by the premifes it might be a begfnnin^ 
©f fotn« mifchicvoUs intent, fptrrrcd up his horfe^ 
and with a violent rufli, fevered him from the duke^ 
who with the reft went on quickly through the 
towA : neither was there any further enquiry into 
Uiat pratSHce, the duke, peradventurc, thinking it 
Wifdom not t6 refent difcontcntments too deep. 

At bis rfeturh to the court he found no charig6 
In fac^s, but ftiothered murmurtjigs for the lofs ot 
So many gallant gentlemen; againft • vfhich hi^' 
firtehds did oppofe in their difcourfes the chance of 
war, together with a gentle cxpedlation for want 
of fupply in time. But after the complaints in 
parliament, and the unfortunate iflue at Rheez, 
the duke's fame fell i?iore and more in obloquy 
amqng the mafs of -people, whofe judgments are 
only reconciled whh good fucceffes : fo as he faW 
plainly that he muft abroad again to reftify by his 
beft ehdeavour under the public fervice, his own 
reputation. Whereupon new preparatives were in 
hand, and partly reparatives ot the former beaten 
at fea^ And in the mean while, he was not ua- 
* * • F ^ mindful 
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mindful in his civil courfe, to caft an eye upon 
the ways, to win unto him fuch as have been of 
principal credit in the lower houfe of parliament, 
applying lenitives, or fubduding from that paat 
• where he knew the humours were fharpeft ; amidft 
which thoughts, he was furprifed with a fatal ftroke^ 
written in the black book of neceffity. 

There was a younger brother, of mean fortune, 
born in the county of Suffolk, by name John 
Felton, by nature of a deep, melancholy, filent, 
and gloomy conftitution, but bred in the aftivc 
way of a foldier ; and thereby raifed to the place 
of lieutenant to a company of foot, in the regi- 
ment of Sir James Ramfey. This was the maft 
that clofely within himfelf had conceived the duke's 
death. But what may have been the immediate or 
greateft motive of that felonious conception, is even 
yet in the clouds. 

It was faid at firft, that he had been flung with 
a denial of his captain's place, who died in Eng* 
land ; whereof thus much indeed is true, that the 
duke, before he would inveft him in the laid place, 
advifing firft (as his manner was) with his colo- 
nel ; he found him to int^rpofe for one Powel, hij 
own lieutenant, a gentleman of extraordinary v^*- 
Jour, and according to military cuftom, the place 
was good, that the lieutenant of the colonel's com- 
pany might well pretend to the next vacant cap- 
tainfliip, under the fame regiment. Which Felton 
acknowledged to be in itfelf very ufual and equita- 
ble, befides the fpecial merit pf the perfon. So as 
the aforefaid conceit of fbme rancour harboured 
upon this denial had no true ground. There was 
another imagination, that between a knight of the 
feme county (whom the duke had lately taken into 
fome good degree of favour) and the ^id Felton, 
there had been ancient quarrels, not yet weli 

^ healed. 
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healed, which might perhaps lie feftering in his * 
breaft, and by a certain inflammation produce this 
€fFc&. But that carries fmall probability, that ' 
Felton would fo deface his own aft, as to make 
the duke no more than an oblique facrifice to the 
fumes of his private revenge upon a third perfon. 

Therefore the truth is, that, either to honeft a 
deed after it was done, or to flumber his confcience 
in the doing, he ftudied other incentives, alleging, 
not three hours before his execution, to Sir Ri- 
chard Grefham, two only inducements thereof 
The firft, as he made it in order, was a certain 
libellous book, written by one Egglellone, a Scot- 
tifli phyikian, which made the duke one of the 
fouleft monfters upon earth ; and indeed, unwor- 
thy not only of life in a Chriftian court, and 
under fo virtuous a king, but of any room within 
the bounds of humanity, if his prodigious predic- 
tions had the leaft femblance of truth. The fe- 
cond was, the remonftrance itfelf of the lower 
houfe of parliament againft him, which perchance, 
he thought the faireft cover, fo he put in thye fecond 
place. Whatfoever were the true motives, which 
jione can determine but the prince of darkaefs it- 
felf, he did thus profecute the efFeft. 

In a by-cutler's fhop on Tower-hil), he bought 
a ten-penny knife, and the fheath thereof he fewed 
to the lining of his pocket, that he toight at any 
moment draw forth the blade alone with one hand, 
for he had maimed the other. This done, he made 
(hift, partly as it is faid, on horfeback, and partly on 
foot, ta get to Portfmouth, for he was indigent and 
low in4noAey, which perhapsmight have a little edged 
his defperation. At Portfmouth on Saturday, being 
the 23d of Auguft of that current year, he preiTed 
without any fuipicion in fuch a time of fo manj 
|>reteadfirs to einf>loyment, into an mwaidchambeF, 
f S whej:^ 
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where the duke was at breakfaft ^the'lafL of hit 
j^s^s in this world) accompanied with me;i of 
quality, and a^on, with monfiour de Soubes, and 
Sir Thomas Frycn And there, a little before the 
dukie's rifmg from the table, he went and ftood 
exp^&ing till he ibould pafs through a kind of 
lobby, between that room and the' next, where 
were divers attending him. Towards'which paf- 
fage, as I conceive, fomewhat darker than the 
chamber which he voided, while the duke came, 
with Sir Thomas Fryer clofe al his ear, in the 
very moment as the laid knight withdrew himfelf 
from the duke, this aflaifin gave him, with a back 
blow, a deep wound in his left fide, leaving the 
knife in his body, which the duke himfelf puJJing 
out, on a fudden efFufion of fpirits, he fvink down 
under the table in the next room, and immediately 
expired. 

Certain it is, that fome good while before. Sir 
Clement Throgmorton, a gentleman then Jiving, 
of grave judgment, had in a private conference 
advifed him to wear a privy-coat, whofe council 
the duke received very kindly; but gave him this 
anfwer, that againft anv popular fury, a flbirtof 
mail would be but a hlly defence ; and for any 
fmgle m^n's aflault, he took himfelf to be in no 
danger. So dark is deftiny^ 

One thing in this enormous accident is beyond 
all wonder; That within the fpace of not many 
minutes after the fell of the body, and removal 
thereof into the firft room, there was not a living* 
creature in either of the chambers, not more than 
if it had tain in the fands of .i£thiopia ; whereas^ 
commonly, in fuch cafes, you fliall note every 
where a great and fudden conflux of people unto • 
the place, to hearken and to fee. But it ihould | 
jeq;n the very horror of the h& had ftupified ail. 

curiofityr , 
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curiofity, and fo difperfed the multitude, that it is 
thought even the murderer himfelf might have 
efcaped (who gave the blow none could affirm) 
if he "had not lingered about the houfe below, not 
by any confufed arreft of confcience, as hath beea 
feen in like examples, but by very pride in hi». 
own deed, as if in effed there were little difference 
between being remembered by a virtuous fame, or 
an illuftrious infamy. Thus died this great peer, 
in the 36th year of hi^ age compleat, and three 
days over, in a time of great recourfe unto him, 
aiid dependence upon him, the houfe, and towa 
full of fervants and fuitors, his duchefs in an up- 
per room, fcarce yet out of bed ; and the court at 
that time not above fix or nine miles from him, 
which had been the ftage of his greatncfs. 

As to any ominous prefagement before his end, 
it is reported, that being to take his leave of my 
lord's grace of Canterbury, then bifcop of J-ron^ 
don, whom he knew well planted in the king's^ 
unchangeable affeftion by his own great abilities ;' 
after courtefies of courfe had pafTed between theni : 
My lord, fays the duke, I know your lordfhip 
hath very worthily good acceifes unto the king our 
fovereign, let me pray you to put his majefty in' 
min^tobe good, as I noways diitxuft, tb my poor; 
v^ife and children. At which' words, or at his 
CQuntenance in the delivery, or at both, my lord r 
feftvop being fomewhat troubled, took the freedom ^ 
to afk him, whe)ther he had ne? er any fecret abode- » 
«i€nt in his mind. No, replied the duke, but I' 
think fome adventure niay kill me, as well as- an- 
other mai>, ' 

The very day before he was.flaioy feeling (baur^ 
MjdHpofition of body, the king was pleafed to ghre 
^un thft honciur of ^ yifit, -and ioilnd. Uni< m hi$ 
l^^iwhere^ after much'^feiious and private dif- 

coui:£e> 
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courfc, the duke, at his niajefty's departing, .cm- 
braced him in a very unufual and paiiionate man- 
ner, and in like fort his friend the carl of Holland, 
as if his foul had divined he {hould fee them no 
more : which infufions towards fatal ends, has 
been obferved by fome authors of no light autho- 
rity. 

On the very day of his death, the countefs of 
Denbigh received a letter from him ; whereunto 
all the while flie was writing her anfwer, Ihe be- 
dewed the paper with her tears ; and after a moft 
bitter paffion (whereof flie could yield no reafon, 
but that her deareft brother was to be gqne) flic 
fell down in a fwoon. Her faid letter ended thus* 
** I will pray for your happy return, which I look 
at with a great cloud over ray head, too heavy for 
my poor heart to bear without torment; but I 
hope the great God of heaven will blefs you." 

The day following, the Bi&op of Ely, her de- 
voted friend, who was thought the fitteft preparer 
of her mind to receive fuch a doleful accident, 
came to vifit her : but hearing (he was at reft, he 
attended till ihe fliould awake of herfelf, which 
flie did with the affrightment of a dream. Her ' 
brother fofsmed to pafs through a field with her, in 
her coach ; where hearing a fudden fliout of the 
people, and afking the reafon, it was anfwered to 
have l^en for joy that the duke of Buckingham 
iffas ficlu Which natural impreffion (he fcarce had 
related unto her gentlewoman, before the bilhdp 
was entered into her bedchamber for a chpfen mef- 
fcnger of the d ukc's death. 

But the moft remarkable inftance of all js die 
famous ftory of the apparition, which we have 
fjK«i lord Clarendon* 

** There was an oflker in the king's wardrote 
iu Wtndfor Caftlc^ of a good reputation for fao« 
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iKfty and difcrction, and then about the age of 
fifty years or more. 

♦< This man had in his youth been bred in a 
fchool in the parilh where Sir George Villiers, 
the father of the duke, lived, and had been much 
cherifhed and obliged in that feafon of his age by 
the faid Sir George, whom afterwards he never 
faw. 

*« About fix months before the miferable end of 
the duke of Buckingham, about midnight, this 
man being in his bed at Windfor, where his office 
was, and in very good health, there appeared to 
him on the fide of his bed, a man of a very ve- 
nerable afpeft, who drew the curtains of his bed, 
and fixing his eyes upon him, aiked bim if ke 
knew him. 

*< The poor man, half dead with fear and ap- 
prehenfion, being afted the fecond time, whether 
he remembered him, and having in that time called 
to his memory the prefence of Sir George VilFiers, 
and the very cloaths he ufed to wear, in which at 
that time he feemed to be habited, he anfwered 
him, that he thought hirti to be that perfon ^ he 
replied, he was in the right, that he was the fame, 
and that he expafted a fervice from him, which 
was, that he fhould go from him, to his fon the 
duke of Buckingham, and tell him, if he did not 
fclmewhatjo ingr^iate himfelf to the people, or at 
lead to abate the extreme malice which they had 
againft him,' he would be fuffered to live but a 
ihort time. 

<* After this difcoui:fe he difappeai^ed, and the 
poor man (if he had been at all waking^ flcpt very 
well till morning, when he believed all this to b$ 
a dream, ^Xid confidered it no otherwife. 

♦* The next night, or (hortly after,, tiie fame 
perfon appeared to bim again^ in the {sa^c place. 

and 
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and about the fame time of the night, with an af- 
pe(ft a little more fevere than before, and afked 
bim, whether he had done as he had required of 
him ; and perceiving he had rot, gave him very 
fevere reprehenfions, told him he expedled more 
compliance from him, and that if he did not per- 
form his commands, he fhould enjoy no peace of 
mind ; but fhould always be purfued by him: 
upon which he promifed him to obey. But the 
next morning waking out of a good fleep, though 
he was exceed in^^Iy perplexed with the lively repre- 
f6ntation of all pnrticulars to his memory, he wa« 
ftill willing to perfuade himfelf that he had only 
dreamed, and confidercd that he was a perfon at 
fuch a diftancc from the duke, that he knew not 
how to find out any admiffion to his prefence, 
much lefs had any hope to be believed in what he 
fliould fay ; fo vnth great trouble and unquietnefs 
be fpent fome time in thitiking what be fhould do: 
and in the end^ refolved to do nothing in the matter. 
" The fame perfon appeared to him the third 
time with a terrible countenance, and bitterly re- 
proaching him for not performing what he had 
promifed to do. The poor man had, by this 
time, recovered the courage to tell him, that in 
tiHith he had deferred the execution of his com- 
mands, upon conlidering how difficult a thing if 
would be for him to get any accefs to the duke, 
btving acquaintance with no perfon about bimj 
ahd if he fhould obtain admiffion to him, he 
&auld never be able to perfuade him that he was 
fefnt in fuch a manner ; that he fhould at lea^l.be 
tBought to be mad, or to be fet on and empIo)^d 
by his t)W0, of the malice of other men to.abufc 
the dyke ; and.fo he fhould* be fure to, be^ un^Eonie, 

-**,The' perfon replied, as he had done "befoise^ . 
that l^eiflxould never fiAd itt&'till be fhould- perform * 

wha^ 
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what he had required, and therefore he were bettor 
to difpatch it ; that the accefs to his Ton was known 
to be very eafy, and that few men waited long for 
h^m 'y and for the gaining him credit he would telF 
him two or three particulars, which he charged 
him never to mention to any perfon living but to 
the duke himfelf ; and he jQiould no fooner hear 
them but he ihould believe all the reft he {hoali 
fay ; and fo repeating his threats, he left him. 

*' In the morning the poor man, more confirm- 
ed by the laft appearance, made his journey to 
London, where the court then was : he was very 
well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the 
n^fters of requefts, who had married a lady that 
was nearly allied to the duke, and was himfelf 
well received by him : to him this man went, and 
though he did not acquaint him with all the p:irti- 
culars, he faid enou^ to let him know there was 
fomething extraordinary in it; and the knowledge 
he had of the fobriety and discretion of the man,, 
made the more imprefEon on him : he defired that 
by his means he might be brought to the duke, in 
fuch a place and in fuch a manner as fhould be 
thought fit, affirming that he had much to fay to 
him, and of fuch a nature as would sequire much ^ 
privacy, and fome time and patience in the hearing. 

" Sir Ralph proraifed he would fpeak firft with 
the duke of him, and then he ihould underftaad 
his pleafure ; and accordingly, thtp firft opportunity 
he did inform him of the reputation and honeftv of 
the man, and then what he defired, and o/'ali he 
knew of the matter. 

'< The duke^ according to his ufual openneft; 
and condefcenfion, told him, that he was the next . 
day early to hunt with the king; that his horfea 
ihould attend him at Lambeth-bridge, where he 
Ihould land by ftve of the clock in the morning;;. 

and 
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ind if the man attended him th^e at that hour, h^ 
would walk and fpeak with him as long as (hould 
be neceflary, 

** Sir Ralph carried the man with him the next 
morning, and pref.nted him to the duke at his 
landing, who received him courteoufly, and walk- 
ed afide in conference near an hour; none but his 
own fervants being at that hour in that place ; and 
they and Sir Ralph at fuch a diftance, that they 
could not hear a word, though the duke fome- 
dmes fpoke loud, and with great emotion, which 
Sir Ralph the more eafily obferved and perceived, 
bccaufe he kept his eyes always fixed upon the 
duke, having procured the conference upon A>me« 
what he knew was extrsfordinary. 

'* The man told him, in his return oi«r the 
water, that when he mentioned thofe particulars 
which were to gain him credit (the fubftance 
whereof he faid he durft: not impart unto him) the 
duke's colour changed, and he fwore he could 
come at that knowledge only by the devil, for 
that thofe particulars were only known to himielf 
and to one perfon more, who he was fure woidd 
never fpeak of it. 

<* The duke purfued his purpofe of huntings 
but was obferved to ride all the morning with great 
penfivenefs and in deep thoughts, without any de- 
light in the exercife he was upon ; and before the 
morning was fpent, left the field, and alighted at 
his mother's lodgings in Whitehall, with whom 
he was ihut up for the fpace of two or three hours ^ 
the noife of their difcourfe frequently reaching the . 
eai« of thofe who attended in the next rooms. 
And when the duke left her, his countenance ap- 
peared full of trouble, with a mixture of anger; 
a countenance that was never before obferved in 
him in any couverfatiotn with her, tow^ds whom 
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he had a profound reverence; and the counteft 
herfelf (for though flie was married to a private 
gentleman. Sir Thomas Compton, (he had been 
created countefs of Buckingham ihortly after her 
fon had aiTumed that title) was at the duke's leav- 
ing her, found overwhelmed in tears, and in the 
highett agony imaginable. 

*' Whatever there was of all this, it is a noto* 
rious truth, that when the news of the duke's 
murder (which happened within a few months 
after) was brought to his mother, (he feemed not 
in the leaft degree furprifed, but received it as 
{he had forefeen it; nor did afterwards exprefs 
fuch a degree of forrow as was expelled from fuch 
a mother for the lofs of fuch a fon." 

This ftoiy is related with fome little circum« 
fiantial difference by feveral confiderable authors, 
who all feem to agree in the moft material parts 
of it. 

Fame, though with fame privacy, fays, that the 
Jecret token was an inceftuous breach of modefty 
J[)etween the duke and a certain lady too nearly re- 
lated to him, which it furprifed the duke to hear 
of; and that as he thought he had £Ood reafons to 
be fure the lady would not tell it ot herfelf, fo he 
thought none but the devil could tell it beildes 
ber ; and this aftonifhed him^ fo that he was very 
Cur from receiving the man ilightly, or laughing at 
bis mefiage. 

He, took to wife, eight years and two months 
before his death, the lady Catherine Manners, heir 
general to the noble boufe of Rutland, who, befides 
ii folid addition to. his eftate^ brought him three, 
fons and a daughter, called the lady Mary, his firft 
born ; his eldeft fon died at nurfe, before his jour- 
ney to Rheez; and his third, the lord Francis, 
was born after his' Other's death; fo as, neither 

his 
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.his firft nor his laft were participant of any fenfe 
of his misfortunes or felicities : his fecond fon, now 
duke of Buckingham, was born to chear him o{i 
his return from that unlucky voyage. 

For thefe fweet pledges, and no lefs for the un- 
queflionable virtues of her perfon and mind, he 
loved her dearly, and well cxpreffed his love in ah 
^St and time of .n6 fimulation, towards his end, 
bequeathing her all his manfion-houfes during her 
jaatural life, and a power to di^ofe of his whole 
perfonal cftate,. together with a fourth part of his 
lands in jointure ; he left his elder brother of the 
fame womb a vifcoant, and his younger hrother am 
itarl ; Sir Edwaifd Villiers, his half-brother on the 
fathers fide, he. either preferred or removed (call 
4t bow you Will) from his fteptmorhef's eye to the 
|irefidentflii{> ; where be \Md id fmgtiiar eft?matid^ 
for his. juftice. ^oui ho^itality ; aoid died With H 
much grief of the whole province, as ever any goi 
vernor did (heforehts religious lady of fweet and 
fioble difpofition) adding much to his, honour^ 
^heielikO: of tHe brethren, and heiv of the name^ 
vraa imade a» baropet^: but abftained fhlhi coutt^ 
Mjoyihg perhs^ps the gireater galeatnefsi of fcll2 
fruition. 

. He left hiS' mother icountiifs by patent in her 
^Wfl perfon, wbichi was a new leading (example^ 
gf oy/n before fpinewhat rare, fince the days > of 
queen Mary. His fitter of Denbigh (that righl 
chMafljer of i good lady)'b€ mofbhtimmy fecttm- 
mended to the ^ueen ^ V(ho- after a difcharge of 
§omt^ French. ladies in her court Ihat were 'to^fc- 
turn^ took her into^ three feveral< places of lionouf 
andtrufl. • ,. . 

In fhort, not to infift on every particular branch 
qf thofe private preferments, he left all his female 
Jundredy-of the entire or half blood, defcending of 

. - the 
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the name of Villiers or Beaumont, within any near 
degree, either matched with peers of the realm 
actually, or hopefully with earls fons and heirs ; 
or at leaft with knights, or doctors of divinity, 
and of plentiful condition : he did not much 
ftrengthcn his own fubfiftence in court, but ftood 
there on his own feet, for the truth is, the moft 
of his allies rather leaned upon him, than fhoared 
him up. His -familiar fervants, either about his 
perfon in ordinary attendance, or about his affairs 
of ft ate, as his fecretaries ; or of office, as his 
ftcward ; or of law, as that worthy knight whom 
he long ufed to folicit his caufcs ; he left all, both 
in good fortune, and, which is more, in good 
fame. ; 



The LiFfi o£ 

GEORGE ABBOT, 

Archbishop of Can.t£&bury, 



[A. D. 1562, to 1633.2 

THIS eminent prelate was the fon of MauWcei 
Abbot, a cloth worker, wh6 fuffered great har<i- : 
Uiips for his inviolable attachment to the proteftanC 
fefth in the reign of queen Mary, being perfecuted by 
Qr. Story ^ an active bigot in thofe unhappy days : 
ha reAde^ H Guildford in Surrey, where hjs iba« 
- - George 
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George was bom in the year 1562. He received 
the firft rudiments of education from Mr. Francis 
Taylor, mafter of the free-grammar fchool at Guild- 
ford, founded by Edward VI. From thence he 
was removed to Baliol-college, Oxford. In 1583, 
he was chofen probationer-fellow of that college, 
and having entered into holy orders foon after, he 
became a celebrated preacher. In I5g3> he took 
the degree of batchelor in divinity, and in 1597 
that of doAor ; the fame year he vnts likcwife 
eleAed mailer of Univerfity-college. 

It was about this time that a difagrecment arofe 
between our young divine and the famous Williain 
Laud, his fuccelfor in the metropolitan chair ; they 
very early confidered each other as rivals ; and 
Laud havmg advanced fome teilets in his excrcifes 
at the univerfity, which favoured the do&rines 
of the Romifli church. Abbot publicly branded 
him for a Papift, which was fo highly refented Hy 
Laud, that their averHon to each other lafted for 
life. 

In 1599, Dr. Abbot was made dean of Win* 
chefter, and the following year he had the honour 
to be deded vice-chslncellor 6f thp univerijty of 
O>cford ; ?t\d he was fo highly approved of, that 
he was chofen a fecond and third time, in the years 
1605 and 1605. Tiiie tranflation of the Biblfe now 
in ufe, was begutr by command of king James L 
in 16049 and. Dr. Abbot being one of the eight 
able divines who were employed by the king to 
undertake this arduous taflc, the whole of the 
New Tcftament rexcept the epiftlcs) fell to^^is 
ihare. Yet this aid not prevent his publtfliingj 
that ysar, an anfwer to Dr. Hill's reafons for up- 
holding popery. 

Upon the death of his firft patron the earl of 
Dor/et, in 2608, Dr* Abbot became chaplain to 

George ^ 
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George Hume, earl of Dunbar, and treafurcr of 
Scotland, with whom he went to that kingdom to 
affifl in eftablilhing an union betwixt the churches 
of England and Scotland ; and upon this important 
fubjedl he manifefted fuch addrefs, moderation, 
found judgment, and learning, that it laid the 
foundation of his future fortune. For king James 
had fuffered fo much by ihe fpirit and influence 
of the prefbyterians in Scotland, that he was deter- 
mined, at all events, to reilore epifcopacy; and 
the management of this bufinels was left to the 
earl of Dunbar, who met with fo powerful an oppo- 
fition to this meafure, that he was on the point of 
giving it up, when by the (kilful condudl of Dr. 
Abbot, ^n accommodation was brought about ; 
and bifliops were allowed to form a part of the 
ecclefiaftical conftitution of the kirk of Scotland; 
but their powers and privileges were limited by 
articles agreed on between the earl of Dunbar and 
the clergy of Scotland, which were ratified by the 
parliament of that kingdom. While he was at 
Edinburgh, a profecution was commenced againft 
one George Sprot, for having been concerned in 
Gowry's conspiracy eight years before. A long 
account of this affair, with a narrative prefixed hy 
Dr. JVbbot, was publifhed at London to fatisfy the 
public about this mattor, which had hitherto ap-' 
peared doubtful and myfterious. In fine. Dr. 
Abbot's whole conduft in Scotland was highly, 
commended by the king, who after his return 
placed great confidence in him, and began to aflc 
his advice upon affairs of ftate ; and when hii 
Majefly was called upon by all his allies, to 
concur in the treaty between the flates of Hol- 
land a|id Spain, after con ful ting the convocation 
upon the fubjeft, he wrote a letter to Dr. Abbot, 
which is ftill extant, requiring bis private opinion r 
on the fame matter^ 

Upon 
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Upon the death of Dr. Overton, bifhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, thfe kin^ promoted Dr. 
Abbot to tlie vacant fee, and he was accordingly 
confecrated bifhop of thofe united fees in December 
l6o9' But in little more than a month after, he 
was tranflated to the fee of London, which became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Ravis ; and 
before the expiration of the year 1610, he attained 
the fummit of ccclefiaftical dignity in England, 
for upon the death of Dr. Richard Sancroft in the 
month of November, his M^jefty, as a teftimony 
of his very great efteem for our prelate, advanced 
him to the archiepifcopal fee of Cariterbury. And 
from this time, he had a principal fhatre in the 
ad mi niftration of government, with the entire ap- 
probation of the people, whofe efteem for him was 
equal to his great merit. Yet he never forgot him- 
fclf in his high ftation, nor appeared to be fond of 
that power, which had fo rapidly fallen to his lot 
before he was fifty years of age : neither did he 
extend the prerogatives of a primate beyond their 
due bounds ; for he was a man of cool temper and 
moderation in his principles, which difpleafed the 
high church party, who thought the church in great 
danger from the humanity and candour he fliewed 
to tnofe who diflented from the eftablifhment. But 
regardlefs of the clamours of his enemies, he per- 
fifted in one fteady uniform courfe of condufl; 
and when the rights of the church were really in- 
vaded, he maintained them with great refolution, 
particularly in the cafe <rf the prohibitions fet forth* 
by Sii* Edward Coke, agamft the jurifdidion and 
authority of the high commiffion court;: 

The archbiihop's zeal for the 4nterclto of th€' 
pfoteftant religion, made him a ftrenuous prcWioter 
of the marriage between the eledor palatini ««* 
tM priii^ft!£liSB»b0th> king Jkni^'& daughter lan^ 
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the eleiftor arriving in England at the beginning of 
tfee year 1612; his grace invited the nobility vvrho 
attended on him, to an entertainment at his palace 
at Lambeth, which theeleftorhimfelf unexpectedly 
honoured with his prefence as a mark of his great 
refpe£b for the archbifliop. The marriage was 
folemnized foon after with great fplendour, the 
archbiihop performing the ceremony on a ftage 
ere£ted for the purpofe in the middle of the royal 
chapel at St. James's. In April, his eledoral high- 
nefs left England, but before his departure, hs 
made the archbifliop a prefent in plate, to the value 
of 1000/. and as a further teftimony of his regard 
for, and confidence in htm, he explained to hiih 
in a private^ette^, the caufe of his leaving Eng^ 
land in difguft ; which was a refufal on the part of 
the king to releafe the lord Grey from his impri- 
fonment in the Tower, though the cleftor warmly 
folicited it. It appears likewife that he was denied 
fome other requefts, which made him complain 
that the king treated him not upon the refpeftabte 
footing of a fon and a prince, but rather like a 
childim youth, whofe demands were not to be re^ 
garded. 

It was about this time, that the celebrated civi* 
vilian H«go (3rotius, author of the famous tra<9§ 
de^ jur4 hello 4st pacis^ came over to England, to 
endeuvioiir to give king James a more favourable ^ 
opudot) of the remonftrants,' by which name thte \ 
fed of Arminians in Holland then began to diftiti- 
gilifh themfelves j of whom it appears, that neither 
01^ arehbiibop, nor the reft of the miniftry, nor 
even James himfelf, aitertained any high opinion ; 
th»'laokcd upon him as a lingular man, a pedant, 
aml^|!artiaV to> the la^s, cuftoms and manners of 
hi^ owil icoiin«ry^ m> wosnder therfefore^ that he 
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In i6i^, an event happened, which confiderably 
diminifhed that cordial efteem the king had alwiys 
teftified for the archbifliop. The cafe was this, 
the lady Frances Howard, daughter of the earl of 
Suffolk, had been married at thirteen years of age 
to the earl of EfTex, who being only fourteen, was 
fent abroad on his travels, the lady remaining at 
home, and frequenting the court. This gave 
Robert Ker, vifcount Rochefter, the king's favou- 
rite, an opportunity of feducing the countefs ; 
and having entirely gained her afFe<S)dons, upon her 
huiband's return ihe inftituted a fuit againft him in 
the eceleiiaftical court, praying to be divorced from 
him, on a charge of impotency. The king coun- 
tenanced this wicked artifice, and our incorruptible 
archbiihop could not, by any means whatever, be 
brought over to give his confent to the divorce. 
The caufe was tried by a court of delegates, con- 
fifting of biihops and civilians, and the fentence ^ 
of divorce was carried by a majority of two biihops 
devoted to the court. ' I he people loudly exclaimed 
a^inft the king for his infamous condudl in this 
aSair, and even lord Rochefter's beft friends re- 
proached him feverely for fuch an aft of perfidy 
and bafenefs.' But the king, to fhew his approba- 
tion of the divorce, caufed the marriage between 
his favourite and the countefs of ElFex to be folem- 
nized foon after in the royal chapel ; and that the 
countefs might not lofe her rank, he created the 
lord Rochefter, earl of Somerfet. Yet neither the . 
fanftion of James, nor the adulations of a corrupt 
court, could ftifle the horrors of reflexion, which 
were kept alive by the conftant remonftrances of 
Sir Thomas Overbury^ a moft worthy gentleman, . 
and Somerfet's fmcere friend : he had ufed his beft . 
endeavour to prevent the fatal match, and fiuling . 
in his laudable defign> he di4tnOi f^ujileii^liajipliie V 
i r this 
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this alliance to intemperate luft on the part of the 
countefs, who, fired to madnefs at the bad opinion 
conceived of her by the pubhc, inftigated her new 
hufband to proceed from one crime to another ; 
and by their contrivance. Sir Thcmas Overbury 
was fent to the Tower, for a fuppofed affront 
offered to the k ng, in refufing to 20 on an embalfy 
to a climate which he knew would not agree with 
his conftitut!on. Having thus fecured their vidlim^ 
It was not long before the guilty couple caufed him 
to be poifoned ; but this murder was charged home 
upon them, they were tried and condemned, but 
pardoned by the king in 1624, However, the dif- 
grace of Somcrfet was the immediate confequcnce, 
and they both lived obfcure and wretched from this 
time. 

In 1 616, the archbifliop of Spoletto in Italy 
came over to England, and was introduced to our 
prelate, who had the honour to convert him to the 
proteftant faith, upon which he gave him confi- 
^crable preferment in the church of England ; but 
after five years refidence, he went over tb Italy, 
and was reconciled again to the church of Rome. * 

About tvvo years after, the archbifhop gave a 
frefh proof of his piety and refolution in forbidding 
the book of Sports to be read at Croydon, though 
the king had exprefsly ordered that it fhould be 
i"cad in all churches and chapels. We fhail have 
occafion hereafter to mention this book of Sports 
as one of the caufes of the misfortunes of Charles I. 
It may therefore fuffice to obferve in this place, 
that certain fports and paftimes were permitted by 
authority on the Sabbath-day, after evening fer- 
vice ; but being once authorized, it was a natural 
confequence eafy to be forefeen, that the common 
people would not confine them to any particular 
time of the day ; artd accordingly, this publication 
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occafioned fcenes of riot, confufion, and indecency;, 
tvhich difturbed the order and decorum of the whole 
day, and gave great oiFence to all well-difpofed, 
devout chnftians. 

In 1619, Sir Nicholas Kempe laid the fird ftone 
of the hofpital at Gruildford in Surrey, which the 
archbifliop endowed with lands to the value of 
three hundred pounds per annum, one hundred of 
which is employed in fetting the poor to work, 
and the remainder for the maintenance of a mafter 
and twelve old men and women ; and the 29th of 
OiSober, being the anniverfary of the birth of 
archbilhop Abbot, is ftill commemorated at this 
hofpital, of which the archbifhop of Canterbury 
for the time being is vifitor. 

Towards the clofe of this year, the elector pala- 
tine accepted the crown of Bohemia, which occa- 
floned great divifions in the councils of king James. 
Ferdinand, coufin to Matthias, emperor of Ger- 
many, had been eledled the year before, by the 
intrigues of thccourt of Vienna, and was crowned 
this year king of Hungary. But the elector pala- 
tme was invited to the throne of Bohemia by the 
free voice of the people, and wanted only the pow- 
erful fupport of the proteflant princes to maintain 
his ekdSipn againft Ferdinand. Independent of 
the interefts of the pfoteftant religion, it was natu- 
ral to lexpeft that James would powerfully affift 
hjs fon-in-law ; and upon every principle of found 
policy he ought tp l^ave done it. Thefe were the. 
fentiments of our archbifhop, who being ill in bed 
at this time, fent his opinion in writing to, the 
privy-council. But the majority, who knew the 
daftardly temper of the king, and that he pr^erred 
ji)glorious eaf^ and a forced peace, to drawing the * 
fword, even for the beft of caufes, tjie intprdts of 
r^igi9n> and tke prefervatioA of the iff»e pf his. 
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loins, advifed his Majefty not to interfere in this 
matter, becaufe it muft inevitably produce a war 
with Germany. Thus the poor eledlor was aban- 
doned, for the other pioteflant powers obferving 
that England would not countenance him, with- 
held their promifed fuccour; and the prince, with 
afmall army, being furrounded by the Imperialifts, 
was obliged to hazard the battle of Prague, on the 
1 8th of November, when he fufFered a total de- 
feat J and being clofely purfued by the enemy, was 
obliged not only to abandon Bohemia, but even 
his ele<Soral dominions, which the emperor gave, 
together with the eledloral title and honours, ta 
the duke of Bavaria, a Roman catholic, and a de- 
fcendant of a youngfir branch of the family of the 
vanquifhed palatine. As for James, he was defpifed 
in every court of Europe for this bafe defertion of 
his fon-in-Iaw ; and the honoQr of England was 
fuUied during the remainder of ' this inglorious 
reign, by tliis ignominious tranfadlion. 

From this time, the archbifliop's health began 
to decline, fo that he led a. retired life chiefly in the 
country; and in 1622, an unhappy accident hap- 
pened, which added to hi^ bodily infirmities, by 
the melancholy ftate of mind into which it threw 
l^im. Having made a fummer excurfion this year 
to Hampfliire, he was invited by lord Zouch to 
take the diverfion of hunting in Bramfhill-park ; 
when Peter Hawkins, the park-keeper, haftily run- 
ning amongft a herd of deer, to bring them up, 
that the company might have the fairer marlc ; 
the archbifhop, who was on horfeback, difcharged 
a barbed arrow from a crofs-bow, which unfortu- 
nately {hot the keeper in the left-arm, and he died 
the next day. This misfortune greatly afFefted 
the fpirits, and confequently the health of the good 
old prelate ; who, during the remainder of his life, 
G 2 kept 
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kept a monthly faft on Tuefdays, in commemora- 
tion of the fatal mifchance, and he fettled an an- 
nuity of twenty pounds for life on the widow. 

But this misfortune had ftill more aflii<3ing con- 
fequences, for his enemies endeavoured to leflen 
him from this accident in the king's efteem ; but 
his Majefty juftly obferved, that *' an angel might 
have mifcarried in this fort :" however, they would 
not be thus filenced, but fome ambitious priefts, 
who hoped to be exalted by a change in the archi- 
epifcopal fee, rcpref*:nted that he had incurred an 
iricgularity, and was thereby incapacitated for per- 
fotming the oflice of a primate ; upon which the 
king was under the neceflity of appointing a com- 
miffion, which confided of ten perfons, of the firft 
rank, in the church, the law, and the ftate, to 
enquire into this matter. The points referred to 
their decifion were, i. Whether the archbifhop vi^as 
irregular (a term in the canon-law) by the ia^ of 
involuntary homicide ? 2. Whether that a6l might 
tend to fcandal in a churchman ? 3. How his grace 
fhould be reftored in cafe the commiffioners ihould 
find him irregular ? It was unanimoufly agreed that, 
admitting the irregularity, (concerning which they 
were divided) he could not be reftored but by the 
king, and they varied again refpefting the mode 
of reftitution. The bifhop of Winchefter, the 
lord chief juftlce of the King's-bench, and Dr. 
Stewart the civilian, were of opinion it fliould be 
done by the king alone. The lord-keeper of the 
great feals, (Dr. Williams, bifliop of Lincoln) the 
bifliops of London, Rochcfter, Exeter, and St. 
David's, were for a commillion from the king di- 
refled to the bifhops. Judge Doddridge, and Sir 
Henry Martin, wifhed it might be done both ways, 
that it might be more efFe<ftual, a«d ferve as a pre- 
cedent. In the eml, the king pafied a pardon and dff- 
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penfation, by which he affoiled the archbilhop of all 
irregularity, fcandal, or infamation, and declared 
him capable of all the authority of a primate. 

But though the archbifhop was completely re- 
ftored, he feldom affifted at the council after this 
event, the infirmities of an advanced age daily in- 
creafing upon him. It appears however, that he 
fometimes communicated his fentiments to the king, 
on the meafures of adminiltration, with his ufual 
freedom ancT integrity ; for in a letter preferved by 
Rufliworth, afier having condemned a defign which 
was then fet on foot of granting a toleration to 
papifts, he cenfures the king for his imprudence ih 
permitting Charles prince of Wales to go to Spain, 
without the confent of the council, or the know- 
ledge and approbation of the people ; fcnfibly re- 
minding him, that though he had an interell in 
the prince as his fon, yet the people had a greater, 
as tlie fon of the kingaom, upon whom^ next after 
him, their eyes were fixed, and their welfare (de- 
pended. And with a prophetic fpirit he foretells, 
that thofe who drew him into an action fo dan- 
gerous to himfelf, fo defperate to the nation, will 
' not pafs unqueftioned, unpunifhed. As thefe were 
his fentimeHts, it is no wonder he had Buckingham 
for his enemy ; but James fo hi^jrily vrnermC^I his 
charaSer, that the minifter in vain attempted his 
difgracej for James, in his laft ijlnefs, fent for 
bim, and the archbifhop fcarcely flirred from his 
chamber till he expired. 

The archbifhop had the honour to fet the crown 
upon the head of the unfortunate Charles I. but 
this was a matter of mere form, and intended more 
to do honour to the king than the archbifhop ; for 
It had been a tuftom, from time immemorial, that 
the primate fhould perform this folemn office, Buf 
flo fooner was Charles feated on the throne, than 
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he countenanced Buckingham's defign of difplacing 
the good old archbifhop, who, if his great age and 
infirmities had been confidered, was a very impro- 
. per objeiSt for refentment. However, the king did 
not love him, and Buckingham detefted him 3 it 
was therefore refolved to remove him from court, 
and a favourable opportunity foon occurred. 

A certain Dr. Sibthorpe, having preached a fer- 
mon at the Lcnt-aflizes at Northampton in 1627, 
in which he maintained that the king might im- 
pofc taxes upon the people, without confcnt of 
parliament, and that the people were bound in 
confcience to obey his will and pleafure ; this doc- 
trine was fo pleafmg to the king, that he ordered 
the fermon to be printed, and fent his directions 
to the archbifliop to licenfe it j but his grace having 
pcrufed it, abfolutcly refufed, and afligned bis rea- 
ions, yet the fermon was licenfed by the bi(hop of 
London j whereupon the fccretary of flate, 1q»1 
Cojiwyy, made him a vifit, and iigiiified to him 
his Majefty's pleafure, that he (hould retire' to 
<Jantcrbury. But having at this time a law-fuit 
depending againft the corporation, he requeftej 
Jeave to withdraw to Ford, about five miles beyond • 
Canterbury, which was granted j and in the month 
of October in the fame ye^r, the king iflued 4 
commiflion to the bifliops of Lo;idon, Durham, 
Hochefter, Oxford, and Bath and Weils, empowi- 
^ring them to execute the archiepifcopal authority, 
and ailigning as the fole c^ufe, that the archbifhop 
pould not at that time attend thofe fervices perfo- 
liaJly, which were proper for his cognizance and 
direction. But the policy of the court would not 
iiifFer the archbifhop to remain long in this flat^ 
pf fequeftration and confinement, for he was be- 
loved by the people; and the king being in want 
pf money, it was necefl'ary to call a parliament^ 
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and to reftore his grace to the full poireffion of his 
authority and jurifdiSion, on account of his in- 
tereft with the reprefentatives of the people. He 
was accordingly fummoned to parliament^ and the 
commiffion of fequeftratiort was revoked. But the 
intereft of Laud, then bifhop of Bath and Wells, 
became fo oowerfui at court about this time, that 
the archbimop totally withdrew perceiving he was 
an unwelcome guett ; and the laft conteft he had 
^ith his rivals and fucceflbrs in court-favour, was 
«pon the following occafion. 

Laud drew up certain inftru£lions to ahfwer the 
purpofes of the high-church party, which were 
tranfmitted to the archbifhop, under the pompous^ 
title of. His Majefty's Inilru(!lions to the moft 
Reverend Father in God, George, Lord Arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury, containing certain orders to 
beobferved and put in execution by the fevcrail 
biftops ih his provihce. His gtace communicated 
them to his fufFragan bifhops, but in fcveral re^ 
fpefts he endeavoured to foften their rigour, as 
tney were contrived to enforce the particular no- 
tions of a prevailing party in the church, which 
the archbifliop confidered as a hdrdfhip on thofe 
l^homade the fundamentals of religion their ftudy, 
and were not fo zealous for forms, tils conduft 
^n this and other occafions was refented by the 
kjng, and upon the birth of his fon Charles, after- 
Wards Charles IL Laud had the honour to baptize 
bim. After this we hear no more of our archbifliop 
till Auguft 1623, when being worn out with cares 
and bodily innrmities, he died at Croydon. His 
remains were buried in the church dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity at Guildford, where a ftately 
monument was erected over the grave, with 
bis effigies repofed thereon in his archicpifcopal 
robes. 
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He fhewed himfelf, in m©ft cjrcumftances of his 
life, a man of great moderation to all parties, and 
vras defirous that the clergy fhould attract the efteem 
of the laity, by the fanftity of their manners, rather 
than claim it as due to their funfiion. His prin- 
ciples and conduft however, not fuiting the difpo- 
fitions of fome writers, they have thought proper 
to make many fevere reflexions on both. Fuller, 
in his church hiftory, fays, " that he forfook the 
birds of his own feather to fly with others, gene- 
rally favouring the laity mofe than the clergy, in 
caufes that were brought before him." Mr. John 
Aubrey having tranfcribed the infcription on the 
archbifhop's monument, adds, " Notwithflanding 
^his mofl: noble charafter tranfmitted to pofterity, 
he was, though a benefactor to this place, no frieiid 
to the church of England, whereof he was head,' 
but fcandaloufly permitted that poifonous fpirit of 
puritanifm to ipread over the whole nation by his 
indolence at leaft, if not connivance and encou- 
ragement, which fome yc^rs after broke out, and 
laid a flourifhing churcli and ftate in the mofl 
tniferable ruins 5 and which gave birth to thofc. 
principles, which, unlefs rooted out, will ever make 
this nation unhappy." The earl of Clarendon 
)ias drawn the following pidure of this worthy 
prelate. '< Abbot confidered the Chriflian religion 
jio otherwife than as it abhorred and reviled popery, 
and valued thofe men moft who did that mof^ fu- 
rioufly. For the ilricl obfervation of the difcipline, 
of the church, or the conformity of the articles or 
canons ellabliflied, he made little enquiry, and took 
lefs care; and having himfelf made a very little 
progrefs in the ancient and folid ftudy of divinity, 
he adhered only to the dodtrine of Calvin ; and for 
his fake, did not think fo ill of the Sifcipline as he 
ought to have done. But if men prudently forbore a 
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public reviling and railing at the hierarchy and 
ecclefiaftical government, let their opinions and 
private judgment be what it would, tliey were not 
only fecure from any inquifition of his, but accep- 
table to him, and at lead equally preferred by him : 
and, though many other bifhops plainly difcerned 
the mifchiefs which daily broke in, to the preju- 
dice of religion, by his dtfedts and remiflhefs, and 
prevented it in their ov/n diocefes as much as they 
could^ and gave all their countenance to men c« 
other parts and other principles; and though the 
bifhop of London (Dr. Laud) from the time of his 
authority and credit with the king, had applied all 
the remedies he could to thofe defections, and from 
the time of his being chancellor of Oxford had 
much difcountenanced and almolt fupprefied that 
fpirit, by encouraging another kind of learning and 
pra£iice in that univerfity j yet that temper in the 
archbifliop, vvhofe houfe was a fanduary to the 
nu)ft eminent of that fadious party, and who li- 
cenfed their mod pernicious writings, left his fuc- 
ceir r a very difficult work to do, to reform and 
reduce a church into order, that had been fo long 
neglefted,, and that was fo filled by many weak 
and more wilful churchmen." The complexioa 
^f this noble author accounts for his prejudices 
againft our archbifhop ; but the candour of Dr. 
Well wood has enabled him to do jufticc to the 
merit and abilities of our prelate* 

" Archbifliop Abbot," fays Wellwood, " wa» 
a perfon of wonderful temper and moderation, and 
in all his condud fliewed an unwillingnels to 
firetch the a6l of uniformity beyond what was ab- 
fdutely neceffary for the peace of the church, or 
the prerogative of the crown, any further thar¥ 
conduced to the good of the fl:ate. Being not 
well turned for a court, though otherwife of confix 
G 5 derable 
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derablc Icjirning and genteel cducatien, he either 
could not, or would not, ftoop to the humour of 
the times ; and now and then, by an unfeafonable 
ftiffnefs, gave occafton to his enemies to reprefent 
him as not well inclined to the prerogative, or too 
much addiSed to a popular intereft ; and therefore 
not fit to be employed in matters of government. ' 

Archbifliop Abbot acquired a moderate (hare of 
reputation by his theological and polemical writings, 
but being upon fubjefts chiefly temporary, they a'C 
of little account at prefent, except the two fol- 
lowing. 

^eejiiones fex^ totidem frigleSfionibus in fchola 
theologjca Gxonia pro forma habitis^ difcujfa ^ dif- 
ctptata^ anno 1 597, in qui bus e fa era fcriptura if 
fatribus quid ^aiuendum Jit definitur Oxonia 1 5989 
Francoforti 1616, /^to, 

Expofition on the prophet Jonah, in certain fer* 
mons preached in St. Mary's church, Oxford ; 
London, 1602. I 

We fhall conclude with reminding the reader, 
that the archbifhop had a brother likewife in the 
church, whofe name was Robert, who rofe to be 
bifliop of Salilbury, and died in 1617 j equally 
cfteenied for true piety, moderation, and candour, 
and whofe theological works are held in greater 
eftcem than thofc of the archbifliop, as they are on 
morfe general fubjefts, and he was allowed to be 
the deejjefl: fcholar of the two. 

♦^•^ Authorities. Heylin's Life of Archbifhop 
Abbot; Winwood's Memorials. Fuller's Church 
Hillory. Rufhworth's Colleftions. Clarendon's 
Hiftory of the Rebellion. Wellwood's Memoirs. 
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The Life of 
Sir EDWARD COKE, 

Lord-Chief-Justice of England. 

[A.D. 1550, to 1634.3 

fTr^HIS celebrated lawyer was fon to Robert Coke^ 
1 £fq; and was born at his father's feat at 
Mileham, in the county of Norfolk, in the year 
1550. At ten years of age, he was fent to the 
free-fchool at Norwich j and from thence removed 
to Trinity-colJege in Cambridge. He remained 
in the «univcrfity about four years, and went from 
thence to Clifford's Jnn in London ; and the ye?ir 
after, was entered a ftudent of the Inner Temple* 
David Lloyd tells us, that the firll occafion of his 
rife, was his ftating of the Cook's cafe of the 
Temple fo exadly, that all the houfe who were 
puzzled with it, admired him and his pleading it 
fo, that the whole bench took notice of him. He 
was called to the bar at fix years (landing, whichr 
in that age was held very extraordinary. He has 
himfelf informed us^ that the firft caufe he moved 
in the King's-bench was in Trinity-term, 1578 5 
when he was council for Mr. Edward Denny, 
vicar of Northlinham,, in the county of Norfolk, 
in an adtion of Scandalum tnagnatum, brought againil 
him by Henry lord Cromwell, This was a re- 
markable 
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markable caufe, an account of which may be found 
in our Author's Reports. 

About this time, be was appointed reader of 
Lyon*s Inn, in which of&ce he continued three 
ypars i and his learned le&ures were much reforced 
to, and applauded. His reputation increafed very 
fail, and he came into great practice: and when 
be had been at the bar about feven years, he mar- 
ried Bridget, daughter and co-heirefs of John 
Pafton, Efq; a lady of one of ^the heft families in 
the county of Norfolk, and who brought bim thiriy 
thoufand pounds. 

After this marriage, by which he became allied 
to fome of the noblelt houfcs in the kingdom, he 
began to rife very faft. The cities of Coventry 
and Norwich chofe him their recorder; and he 
was engaged in all the great caufes in Weftminfter- 
hall. He was alfo in high credit with the lord- 
treafurcr Burleigh, and was frequently confulted 
in the queen's aitairs. His large eftate, and his 
great credit in his country, as well as at court, re- 
commended him to the freeholders of his county, 
by whom he was chofen knight of the fhire ; and 
in the parliament held in the 35th of Elizabeth, 
"he was chofen fpeaker of the houfe of commons, 
being at that time the queen's folicitor, which was 
beftov/ed upon him in 1592; and foon after, he 
was appointed attorney-general. 

Some time after this, Mr. Coke loft his wife, by 
whom he had ten children ; but he afterwards paid 
his addreffes to another lady of great fortune and 
quality. This was the lady Haiton, relift of Sir 
William Hatton, and filter to Thomas, lord Bur- 
leigh, afterwards earl of Exeter. But this new 
carriage, however honourable and advantageous it 
might appear to l>e, made no addition to Coke's 
domeftic felicity i on the contrary, as be and his 
- lady 
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lady were frequently on very ill terms with each 
other, it proved a fource of much unhappinefs. 
Indeed, the very celebration of their marriage oc- 
cafioned no fmall noife and dii'quiet, by an un- 
lucky accident that attended it. There had been 
in the fame year, 1598, fo much notice taken of 
irregular marriages, that archbifliop Whitgift had 
fignified to the bifhops of his province, that he ex- 
pected they fhould be very diligent in caufmg all 
fuch perfons to be profecuted as were guilty of any 
irregularity in the celebration of marriage, in point 
of time, form, or place. But whether it was that 
Mr. Coke looked upon his own and the lady's 
quality, and their being married with the confent 
of the family, as fetting them above ftich reftric- 
tions, or whether he did not advert to them, cer- 
tain it rs, that they were married in a private houfe, 
without either bands or licence. ^ Upon which, 
Mr. Coke and his new married lady, Mr. Henry 
Bothwell, reftor of Otreover in the county of 
Rutland, Thomas, lord Burleigh, and feveral other 
perfons, were profecuted in the archbifhop's court; 
but upon their fubmiffion by their proxies, were 
abfolved from excommunication, and the penalties 
confequent upon it ; becaufe, fays the record, they 
offended not out of contumacy, but through igno*- 
rancc of the law in that point. 

The affair of moft importance^ in which as 
attorney -general he had a fhare in the reign of 
Eiizabeth, was the profecution of the earl of Effex, 
againft whom he pleaded with great acrimony. In 
May, 1603, he was knighted by king James; and 
in November the fame year, he managed the trial 
of Sir Walter Raleigh at Winchefter, to which 
city the term was adjourned on account of the 
plague being at London : but he inveighed againft 
that great and brave man with a degree of bitter- 
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fiefs, infoknce, and cruelty, and with fo much 
A:urrility of language, as greatly leiTened him in 
the general opinion of the world. * 

Sir Edward Coke, however, foon after obtained 

Sreat credit by the fagacity and vigilance which he 
ifcovered in unravelling all the daric fcenes of that 
remarkable inftance of the bloody and vindidlivc 
fpirit of popery, the gunpowder plot ; and by his 
admirable management of the evidence againft Sir 
Everard Digby, and the reft of the confpirators 
tried at VVcfthiinfler on the 27th of June, 1605, 
and at the trial of Henry Garnett at Guildhall, 
on the 28th of March following ; on both which 
occafions he gave the moft convincing proofs of 
his extenfive capacity, quick penetration, and folid 
judgment j fo that Cecil, «arl of Salifbury, ob- 
ferved in his fpeecb upon the laft trt^l, toat the 
evidence had been fo well diftributed and opened 
fcy the attorney-general, that he had never heard 
fuch a mafs of matter better contracted, nor made 
more iatelligible to the jury. This appears to 
have been To true, that mai\y now efteem this 
laft fpeech to be Sir Edwai'd Coke's mafter-piece. 

On the 27th of June the fame year, he ^as ap- 
pointed lord-chief-juftice of the Common-pleas^ 
And the motto which he gave upon his rings, 
when he was called to the degree of ferjeant, in 
crdex to qualify him for this promotion, was. Lex 
eft iutijfma cajfis ; i. e. the law is the fafeft helmet* 
when he had held this poft for {cvta years with 
great reputation, he was, on the 25th of Oftobcr^ 
1613, made lord-chief-juftice of the King's-bencb j 
^nd on,vjthe 4th of November, was fworn of his 
Majefty's privy-counciU 

Sir tdv/ard Coke's profound (kill in the common 
iavv, enabled him to difcharge the duties of his 
im^oitaut ftanon with eminent ability* Oh the 
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bench he was above corruption ; and had this fay* 
ing frequently in his mouth, that a judge flioulJ 
neither give noj; take a bribe. And though whilft 
he held the poft of attorney- general, he had been 
too ready to countenance and fupport the defpotic 
meafures of James and his minifters, yet now he 
was advanced to the dignity of lord-chief-juftice, 
the court found him, in feveral inftances, no friend 
to arbitrary will and pleafure, or to the preroga- 
tive, as it was called ; but refolutely bent to main- 
tain the integrity and honour of his poft. 

In 1614, Mf. Peacham, a clergyman, was ac- 
cufed of ihfertiog in a fermon feveral paflages ac- 
counted treafonable, for it feems they refledlcd on 
the miniftry ; but in a fermon never preached, nor 
ever intended to be made public. The king, who 
was beyond meafure jealous on this head, fearing 
the man might either be acquitted on his trial, or 
not condemned to a capital puniftiment, had or- . 
dered his attorney -general. Bacon, to found the 
judges before hand, a^ gather their opinions, 
fccretly and apart. But the lord-chief-juftice Coke 
abfolutely refufed to dechre his ; looking on this 
auricular taking of opinions, for fo he named it, 
as not according to the cuftoms of the realm, but 
new, and of pernicious tendency. It was, indeed, 
direSly contrary to his own found maxim, that he 
was a judge in a court, and not in a chamber. 
But notwithftanding this, it appears that Mr. 
Peacham was tried and convicted of high treafon. 
In a caufeof the biftiop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
to whom the king had granted a vacant church m 
comraendam. Sir Edward Coke alfo behaved with 
honefty and firninefs, and made it evident that he 
knew that a judge ought neither to be flattered nor 
menaced out of his integrity. Serjeant Chiborne, 
who was council ^aguinft the biihop, in arguing 

the 
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the cafe, had maintained feveral pofttions, reckoned 
prejudicial and derogatory to the king's fupren^e 
ana imperial power, which was afiirmed to be dif- 
tin£l from, and of an higher nature, than his ordi- 
nary authority. Informed of this, James, by his 
attorney- general Bacon, ordered his judges to ftay 
f.rther proceedings in that bufinefs, till they had* 
confulted with him. The judges aflembled, and 
unanimoufly agreed, that they could not obey this 
order ; that the letter they had received was conr 
trarytolaw; that, by their oath and the duty of 
their places, they were not to delay juftice; that, 
they fhould therefore proceed in the caufc at the 
time fixed : and of this they certified the king in a 
writing under all their hands. Upon this remon- 
Itrance, he wrote them an angry letter, and peremp- 
torily commanded them to Itay all proceedings^ 
till his return to London, They were then fum- 
moned before the council, and (harply reprimanded 
for fufFering the popular lawyers to queftion his 
prerogative ; which was represented as facred and 
tranfcendent, not to be handled or mentioned in 
vulgar argument. At laft, raifing his voice, to 
frighten them into fubmiiHon, he put this queftion 
to them feverally : If, at any time, in a cafe de- 
pending before the judges, he conceived it to con- 
cern him either in profit or power, and thereupon 
required to confult with them, and that they ihould 
ftay proceedings in the mean time ; whether they 
ought not to ftay them accordingly ? they all, the 
chief-juftice only excepted, acknowledged it their 
duty to do fo. His anfwer deferves to be for ever 
remembered : <* That when fuch a cafe happened^ 
he would do that which fliould be fit for a judge 
to do." 

About this time, Sir Edward Coke, having de- 
teimined a particular cafe at commoa law, the 
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plaintiff, who thoirght himfelf injured, would not 
abide by his decifion, but applied to chancery for 
relief, where the defendant refufed to appear, dif- 
claiming the authority of that court ; in which he 
was fupported by the chief-juftice, who threatened 
the chancellor with a premunire^ grounded on a 
fiatute made in the 27th year of Edward III. for 
thus invading the limits of his juricdidlion. The 
king, who thought his prerogative ftruck at anew 
in this attack on the court of his abfolute power, 
as Bacon ftiled it, had the matter examined before 
the council, who cenfured the chief-juftice Coke 
for what he had done. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, as they knew the difpofition of the king from 
the hints ne let fall in a fpeech he made upon thi$ 
occafion in the Star-chamber court. " The my- 
ftery," fays James, " of the king's power, is not 
lawful to be difputed ; for fuch a difpute fcems to 
weed into the weaknefs of fovereigns, and dimi- 
nlfhes the myftical reverence of thofe that fit oa 
the throne of God." And he added the following 
advice to the judges: ^< Keep yourfelves withia 
compafs, give me my right of private prerogative,. 
I fhall acquiefce» As for the prerogative of the 
crownj it is not for a lawyer's tongue, nor lawful 
to be difputed. It is Atheifm to difpute what God 
caa do, his revealed will ought to content us i fo 
it 13 contempt in a fubje^t to difpute what a king; 
can or cannot do.. The law is his revealed will." 
In fliort, the fame man, who in* his firft fpeech to 
his parliament, after his acceflion, declared himfelf 
to be only the chief fervant of the ftate, made his 
whole inglorious reign one continued ftruggle for 
arbitrary power, disputing every inch of ground 
with his fubjeds, when they contended for their, 
legal rights, againft his idle claims of prerogative^ 
and at the f^ime time fuftcring the honour as well as. 
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the rights of his crown to be infulted in foreign 
countries, not only by the natural enemies of 
England, but even by her allies, not daring to 
punifh the moft ftagrant aSs of depredation, in- 
juttice and cruelty, committed by foreigners on the 
perfons and eftefts of his 'fubje<as, w^hile he pro- 
fccuted at home, with unremitted rigour, thofe 
who prefumed to limit or controul his royal will 
and pleafure, by making it fubmit to the laws of 
the land. 

In 1615, Sir Edward Coke was concerned in 
the judicial proceedings againft the murderers of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, in which affair he exerted 
himfelf, and as Ibme thought in a manner highly 
to be applauded ; but his enemies, who were nu- 
merous, and had formed a defign to mortify him^ 
took occafion^ from fome circumftances, to repre- 
ieht him in an unfavourable light, both to the king 
and to the people. Mahjr things concurred at this 
time to haften Sir Edward Coke's difgrace, and 
different caufes are affigned for it by different wri* 
ters. His condu^, in his judicial capacity, had 
upon many occafions been very unfavourable to the 
policy of king Jameses court; and he had likewife 
highly offended the new fevourite, Sir Oeorg<r 
VillierS) afterwards duke of Buckingham. 

The author of the notes on Wilfon's Lifte of 
King James, ptiblifhed in Kenneti**8 Cbmplete 
Hiiloryr of'England, obferves, " That Sir Edward 
Coke loft the king*s favour, and fome time after 
his place, for letting fall fome words upon one of 
the trials, importing his fufpicions that Overbuff 
had been poifoned to prevent the difcovery of ano- 
ther crime of the- fame nature, committed upon 
one of the higheft r^nk, whom he termed a -fweet 
prince, which wa$ taken to be meant of prince 
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But whatever were the fecret caufes of his fall, 
the manner of it was to the laft degree humiliating, 
and fbews how obnoxious he had made himfelf to 
adminiftration ; for ii> an unprecedented manner, 
he was obliged to kneel before the privy-council at 
Whitehall, on the 20th of June, 1616, and feve- 
ral vague accufations were preferred again ft him by 
. Yelverton, the folici tor-general, importing, amongtt 
other things, '' fpeeches of high contempt uttered 
in the feat of juftice, and uncomely and undutiful 
carriage in the prefence of his Majefty, jthc privy- 
council, and the judges." It muft likewife be re- 
membered, that he had a powerful enemy in Sir 
Francis 3acon, who had been raifed to the dignity 
of lord chancellor the preceding month, and now 
took an opportunity at once to recriminate on his 
old antagonifl, and to {hew his zeal in the caufe 
of his royal mafter, >vhom Coke had offended. 

The lordrcbief-juftice, in a moft learned aiul 
•upright manner, exculpated hjmfelf from the feve- 
fil charges brought againft him, in fupport of 
.which no evidence whatever was tendered ; but hit 
cemoi^^ being predetconined, he was brought a 
fecond time to the council board, when Winwood^ 
one of the (ecr^taries of ftate, informed him, that 
the kjk^g ha4 decreed, yfr/?, that he ihould be fcf 
queftcu^ from the council-table, until his Ma- 
jefty 's pleafure (houU b^ further known. Secondly^ 
That he fhould forbear to ride his fummer circuit 
as jufticei^of the aifize. Thirdly^ That during this 
vacation, while he had time to live privately, and 
difpofe himfelf at home, he ihould review his books 
of reports ; wherein, as his Majefty was informed, 
were many extravagant and exorbitant opinions^ 
fet down and publii&d for pofitive and good law« 
And having corrr6ted what in his difcreticn he 
ioxxni meet in thefe reports, it was his Majefty's 
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pleafurc, that he fhould bring the fame privatery 
to himfelf, that he might confider thereof, as in 
his princely judgment &ould be found expedient. 
Among other things, the king difliked the title of 
thofe books, wherein Coke ftylcd himfelf lord^ 
chief-juftice of England ; whereas he couM chal- 
lenge no more, as it was alleged, than lord-chief- 
jufticc of the King's-bench. Sir Edward fubmit- 
ted himfelf to his Majefty's commands; vet, on 
the 3d of Odober, he was cited' before tne lord 
chancellor, who in an imperious manner forbad 
him Weftminfter-haH, and alfo ordered him to 
anfwer feveral exceptions againft his reports* The 
following month, the king difmifled him from his 
office of lord-chief juftice, and Sir Francis Bacon 
was greatly cenfured, not only for having promoted 
his fall, but for infulting him after it, by illiberal 
reproaches unworthy the gentkman, the philofo* 
pher, and ths fcholar, in a kind of remonftrance 
rcfpeaing his former condud, foftenpd by the title 
of " an Adtnomtory Letter." The whole of this 
letter, in which the pique of a rival is difccmible 
in every Ime^ is printed in the Supplement to tbi 
€Sakala, 

The pretexts for the removal of Sir Edward 
Coke were fo frivolous, that he (tiffiered no dif- 
grace from it in the eyes of the people ; and if he 
had ihewn that noble fortitude and fteadinefs upon 
the occafion, which the oublic had a right to cr- 
peft from a man of his learning and integrity, he 
might have ranked in the lift of fufFering patriots, 
whofe virtues could not be endured in the palaces 
of weak defpotic princes ; but unfortunately ctihcr 
from a love of power, or more probably with a 
view of triumphing once more over the chancellor, 
whom he had foil^ in court-policy at their outfet 
ia life, he was perfuaded to take a mean (lep to 
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recover the king's favour, and to be reftored to 
his office. 

While he ^^s chief-julHce, he had refufed to 
give his daughter in marriage to Sir John Villicrs, 
brother to the duke of Buckingham, and had even 
treated the propofal with great contempt ; but now 
he fubmiflively intreated the fame perfon to honour 
him with this alliance, and employed fecretary 
Winwood, who had pronounced his fentence of 
xJifgrace, to exprefs his concern for what had for- 
merly dropped from him, with regard to his bro- 
ther, and to folicit the favourite to promote the 
match; which accordingly took place, but not 
vrithout fome difficulty; for lady Hatton, Sir Ed- 
ivard Coke's wife, refenting her hufband's attempt 
ta difpofe of her daughter without her confent, 
carried away the young lady, and lodged her at the 
houfe of one of her relations. Upon this. Sir 
Edward wrote immediately to Buckingham, to pro- 
cure a warrant from the privy-council to reftore his 
daughter to him ; but before he received an anfwer, 
difcovering where (he was, he went with his fons, 
and took her by force, which occafioned lady 
Hatton tocomplam in her turn to the privy- council. 
The treaty of marriage now went forward without 
further obftrudtion ; and, as a preliminary to its 
conclufion. Sir Edward, by Buckingham's intereft, 
was re-inftated at the council-table. Soon after, 
the marriage was folemnized with great pOmp at 
Hampton-court; but as intereft was the motive 
with the^two brothers, notwithftanding the lady 
was accounted a great beauty, it proved a very un- 
happy connexion. Sir John Villiers negle<Sling his 
wife, who recriminated by indulging a criminal 
paffion for Sir Robert Howard. As for Sir Edward, 
if was obvious that ambition had made him blind 
to all other confiderations ; for having offered to 
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Buckingham, that he fliould make his own terms 
for his brother, they infifted upon 10,000/. in 
monpyy and the conveyance of a real eftate of 900/. 
per annum to Sir John Villiers for his life, befides an 
annual rent-charge of 2000 marks j by which fet- 
tlement. Sir Edward's' income was confiderably 
diminilhed, and the quarrel between him and his 
lady brought to an open rupture : many letters 
which pafled between them at the time and foon 
after their daughter's marriage, are ftill preferved, 
which (hew not only the great animofity fubfifting 
between them, but like wife that feveral perfons of 
the firft quality in the kingdom made themfelves 
parties in this domeftic quarrel ; when, at length, 
the king himfelf taking upon him to adjuft their 
differences, a reconciliation took place. Sir Ed- 
ward could not be reinftated in his office of chief- 
juftice, as the king had difpofed of it to another 
perfon ; but he was employed in many affairs of 
importance, and particularly in 16 19, he was com- 
miffioned with feveral others, to confer with the 
deputies of the States General, concerning the 
differences between, the Dutch and the Englifli 
Eaft- India companies. 

In 1621, the king called a parliament, of which 
Sir Edward Coke v/as chofen a member ; and he 
now diftinguifhed himfelf by a noble exertion of 
his great talents, and of that influence which his 
age and experience gave him in the houfe of com- 
mons, in fupport of the rights and privileges of 
parliament, againft the ufurped minifterial power 
of the crown. He fpoke with great warmth againft 
many of the court meafures, and loudly complain- 
ed of the countenance and proteftion given by go- 
vernment to the papifts, who, he fa id, were the. 
c^-ufe of all the calamities under which the natioi^^ 
then laboured \ he maintained that no prohibition, 
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on the part of the king, could or ought to prevent 
them, from enumerating them, bating this as one of 
the public grievances. He obfcrved, that the rights 
and privileges of parliament were a part of the 
conftitution, fubfilling independent of the royal 
prerogative : that they urere, in fa6^, the rights of 
the fubjeft, and that no proclamation could be of 
any force againft an acft of parliament. He recom- 
mended, that the a<5t pafled in the reign of Edw. HI. 
for holding a parliament every year, that the peo- 
ple might have an opportunity to complain of pub- 
lic grievances, might be enforced. He likcwife 
afferted the right of freedom of fpeech in parlia- 
ment, and vigoroufly contended lor a committee 
to enquire into the national grievances. 

In confequence of this fpirited behaviour, the 
commons began to take the meafures of admini- 
ftration into ferious confideration, which exceed- 
ingly alarmed the king, who with his ufual jealoufy 
concerning his prerogative, took great pains to 
prevent any impreffions that might be made on the 
people without doors, by the behaviour of Sir 
Edward and others in parliament. 

With this view, he ilFued a proclamation, com- 
manding all perfons, from the higheft to the loweflr, 
" not to intermeddle, by pen or fpeech, with ftatc 
concernments and fecrets of empire, either at- home 
or abroad, which were not fit themes or fubjefts 
for vulgar perfons, or common meetings." And 
he even gave his parliament to underftand, that he 
thought matters of ftate were above their compre- 
hcnfion, and ought to be left entirely to his own 
princely wifdom. He alfo intimated, that the li- 
berty of fpeech claimed by them, as well as their 
other privileges, proceeded from royal grace and 
favour, which they might be deprived of at his 
Mjyefty's picafuro. It was now high time for the-" 
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koufe of commons to be alarmed in their turn at 
the lyiconftitutional language of the king, who was 
fupported in his wi'd notions of the royal preroga- 
tive by hfs favourite the duke of Buckingham. 
Accordingly, the public avowal of docE^rines, fub- 
vcrfive of the rights of the reprefentatives of the 
people, having given great offence to the houfe, 
they refolved to affert their rights, and the follow- 
ing refolution being drawn up and pafled by a yery 
Jreat majority, was ordered to be entered in their 
ournals ; 
*« The commons now ^embled in parliament, 
being juftly occafioned thereto, concerning fundry 
liberties, and franchifes, and privileges of parlia- 
ment, amongft others here mentioned, do make 
this proteftation following. That the liberties, 
franchifes, privileges and jurifdi£bions of parlia- 
ment, are the antient and undoubted birth -right 
and inheritance of the fubjeSs of England ; and 
the maintenance and making of laws, and redrefs 
of mifchiefs and grievances which daily happen 
within this realm, are proper fubjeiSts and matter 
of counfel and debate in parliament ; and that in 
the handling and proceeding of thofe bufmefies, 
every member of the houfe of parliament hath, and 
of right ought to have freedom of fpeech, to pro- 
pound,, treat, reafon, and bring to conclufion the 
fame ; and that the commons in parliament have 
like hberty and freedom to treat of thefe matters 
in fuch order as in their judgment {hall feem fitteft ; 
and that every member of the faid houfe hath like 
freedom from ail impeachment, imprifonment and 
moleflation (except by cenfure of the houfe itfelf) 
for or concerning any fpeaking, reafoning, or de- 
claring of any matter or matters touching the par- 
liament, or parliament bufinefs; and that if any 
•f th^ faid members be complained of and queftioned 
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for any thing done or faid in parliament, the fame 
is to be Slewed to the king by the advice'and aflent 
of all the commons aflembled in parliament, be- 
fore the king give credit to any private informa- 
tion." 

The king, who was in the country when this . 
proteftation was made, was fo enraged at it, that 
he hurried^to town, and fending for the journals 
of the houfe of commons, he imperioufly tore out 
the proteftation with his own hand, declaring it to 
be null and void, and ordered his reafons to be in- 
ferted in the council bo 3k. He alfo prorogued the 
parliament, and on the 27 th day of December, Sir 
Edward Coke, on account of his patriotic con- 
iuft in the houfe, was committed to the Tower, 
his chambers in the Temple broke open, and his 
papers delivered to Sir Robert Cotton and Mr, 
Wilfon to examine. On the 6th of January, 162a, 
his Majefty diffolved the parliament, and th^ famc^ 
day Sir Eaward.Coke was accufed before the coun- 
cil of having concealed fome true examinations, in 
the ^reat caufe of the earl of Somerfet, and ob- 
trudmg falfe ones. But thefe allegations the court 
could not fupport by any evidence, and therefore 
could find no pretence to detain him in cuftody ; 
and the utmoft extent of minifterial refentment was 
obliged to be limited to ftriking him off once more 
&om the lift of privy-counfeUors, 

The nation was now in a flame, being jufUy 
incenfed againft the tyrant James, whofe proceed- 
^£s againft this parliament laid the foundation of 
his fon's misfortunes ; and he may be faid to have 
plunged the dagger into the bofom of Charles, by 
the defperatc aft of tearing out the proteftation 
fcomthe journals of the houfe of commons. For 
Ae people now knew what they had to expeiSb frooi 
*« race of §twu:t3, vrfioni they had exalted to th^ 
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throne of England ; and they were- not to learo 
that the prince of Wales was both by nature and 
education, more arbitrary in his difpofition than 
the king himfelf. 

Towards the clofe of the year 1623, Sir Edward 
Coke wa^ placed at the head of a commiffion, ap- 
pointing fundry perfons named therein, to go over 
to Ireland and regulate the affairs of thatTcingdom, 
which were in great confufion j the powers granted 
to the com miffionerswei-e very ample, and the promo- 
tion appeared to be highly honourable for Sir ' 
Edward ; but his friends diftovering that it was 
only intended to remove him from the fervice of 
his country in parliament, he refufed to undertake 
this bufinefs, and wa? thereby thrown into great 
difgrace with the court and the miniftry during the 
remainder of the reign of James I. 

The fame fate attended him when Charles I, 
came to the throne, whofe minifters were fo ap- 
prehenfive of a powerful oppofition to be formed 
under his influence in the houfe of commons, that 
they advifed the new king to take a very unfair 
method of preventing his being elefted to ferve in 
his firft parliament : after having held employments 
under the government, of the firft dignity, it was 
trefpaffing againft all t\\t rules of decency and 
cuftom to oblige him to ferve the office ofhigh Sheriff, 
which however the court irlfifted on, menacing him 
with a heavy fine, in cafeof refufal, SirEdward made 
feme legal objeftions to the oath, but in vain, for 
they were over-ruled by the judges ; and this great 
man was now compelled to attend them as high- 
fherifF at the affizes, where he had often prefided 
as chicf-juftice. 

But this parliament proving refraftory, and un- 
complying, and infifting on a redrefs of grievances 
before they would grant fupplies to carry on the 
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war, which had been declared againft Spain and the 
emperor of Germany in 1624. ; they wer*e diflblvcd, 
after a fhort fe/fion of fevcn weeks j and a fecond 
parliament was called in 1626, when the commons 
continuing to remonrtrate againft the Duke of 
Buckingham's adminiftration, and againft the kitig's 
levying the duties of tonnage and poundage with- 
out authority of parliament, this fecond parliament 
was raftily diflblved, without pafTmg one ad:^, after 
a feflion of four months ; during v/hich^tFrne, they 
had carried up an impeachment to the houfe of 
lords againft the duke of Buckingham, and the 
king had begun the firft a6l of his own tragedy*, 
by caufmg Sir Dudley Dig^s and Sir Jblin Elliot-, 
the two members who carried up the inr»peachment 
a|ainft Buckingham, to be committed to the Tower, 
The earl of Briftol was like wffe fent to the Tower 
on the very day the parliament was dillbhed, for 
having exhibited articles of high treafcn in the 
houfe of lords againft the favourite. 

Thefe meafures occafioning general ^ifcontent 
throughout the kingdom, Charles iftued a ridicu- 
lous declaration, containing the pretended caufes 
of his diflblving the two laft parliaments ; and at 
the fame time appeared an order of council, dire6^1y 
flying in the face of the conftitution as by lAw 
eftablifhcd; for it authorifed the levying of ton- 
'nage and poundage in virtue of the royal prerogar- 
tive, till confirmed to the king by parliament. 
Various other fhameful methods were taken by the 
king to raife money for his fupport without the 
confent of parliament, fuch as the falc of the 
crown-land^, loans, and fliip-money ; of the laft 
of which niore ample mention will be made in the 
life of our illuflrious Patriot, John Hampden. 
With' refpeft to the loans, it muft be obferved, 
•that foon after the diflblutioh of the fecond parlia- 
H.2 mem. 
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ment, the court grew fo arbitrary, that fevcral gen- 
tlemen were committed tcJ the common gaols of 
the kingdom for refufing to lend the king money, 
and fome citizens of note were prefTed for foldiers 
on the fame account. 

But all compuliive fchemes of raiflng fupplies 
being found ineiFed:ual to anfwer the end propofed 
by Charles and his miniftry, which was to govern 
without a parliament, they faw themfelves under a 
iieceiSty of aflembling a third, in March 1628 i 
aiul as it was impoffible to fall upon any llratagem 
to exclude Sir Edward Coke, he was jiow eleded 
knight of the fhirc for the county of Bucks ; and 
Wcame as eminent in the houfe of commons, as he 
had formerly been in Weftminfter-hall. No mem- 
ber fpoke more warmly for the redrefs of grievances, 
argued more boldly in defence of the liberty of thp 
/ubjcd, or more ftrenuoufly fupported the privi- 
leges oi parliament. 

At length, the five following gentlemen, whofe 
jiames deferve to be remembered with honour, Sir 
^Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbett, Sir Walter 
pari, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Edmund 
Hampden, who had been imprifoned for refufing 
to pay fome illegal contributions demanded by the 
kii^, were determined, at their own expence and 
peril, to affert the liberty of the fubjedt, and to 
demand their difcharge, not as a matter of favour, 
which fome had focJiflily done by petition to the 
king, but as their right oy the laws of the land. 
The trial of this point was brought on 19 the c;ouit 
of King's bench, where the judges Vefufed either 
to fet the gentlemen at liberty, or to accept goo4 
bail which was offered for them : ileatb the attor- 
ney-general infifting that the cojurt Aould cntc|r'^s 
general judgment, " that no bail could bejgranjte^f 
upon a commitment by the king and council.^ 

Bur 
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But the judges did not care to carry their compli- 
ance, with the king's will and pleafure, to fuch an 
extremity. As for Sir Edward Coke, he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf upon this occafion in the houfe of 
commons, by a moft learned, elaborate fpeech, in 
which he laid the whole ftrefs of his reafoning, 
fays an able hittorian, upon one point, that of 
proving, that if freemen of England might be im- 
prifoned at the will and pleafure of the king, or at 
his commandment, then were they in worie cafe 
than bondmen, or villains. He proved this point 
by a chain of unanfwerable arguments, both from 
reafon and law. He then entered upon a deep dii- 
cufson of the principles of the conftitution in point 
of perfonal liberty ; and concluded by fhewing, that 
no virtuous operations of ftate, could be afFecfted 
by leaving to fubjedts that jev/el, which not only 
diftinguifhfs freemen from flaves, but the 'living 
from the dead. 

' Thefpiritedcondufl:ofSir Edward influenced the 
rnajority of the houfe, as it had awed the judge* 
hot to eilter the above-mentioned general judgment ; 
and it was now refolved that foitie new I^lw ihould 
be enafted, for the better fecurity of the rights and 
privileges of the people. But previous to bringing 
in a bill for this purpofe, it was thouglit proper to 
draw up a declaration of thole rights and piiv.ltges, 
and to prefent it to the king, under he Jeno ni- 
nation oT *' the pM'iori of right ^'' prfty'tV^:, " That 
no loan or tax might be' levied but' by c-'nTent of 
parliament. 2, That no man might be iiiiprirv>n- 
^d, but by legal proc'crs, 3. That foldltrs rnight 
not be quartered en pecpic aiainlt their wIlL^. 4. 
That no commiffions be grantxrd for executing 
martial law." Sir Edward had a principal hand 
in framing this famous petition, and in advifing 
the commons not to rely any longer upon the king's 
H 3 artful 
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artful promifes, calculated to evade giving a dircSk 
anfwer. In the debates upon this fubje<Sl, he mad& 
the following manly, or free remarks. ** Was it 
ever known, that general words were a fufficient 
fatibfadiion for particular grievances ? Was ever a 
verbal declaration of the king (efteeme^ to be) the 
word of the fovereign i When grievances are com- 
plained of, the parliament is to redrefs them. Did 
ever the parliament rely on mcflages ? They have 
ever put up petitions of their grievances, and the 
king has ever anfwered them. The king's meflage 
18 very gracious, but what is the law of the realm, 
that is the qucflion ? I put no diffidence in his 
Majefty, but-the king muft fpeak by record,' and 
in particulars. Did you ever know the king's 
nielFage come into a bill of futfidies ? All fucceed- 
ing kings will fay, Ye muji trujl me^ as you did my 
fredecejjhr^ and you mull have the fame confidence in 
my mejjages. But meffages of love never come int« 
a parliament. Let us put up a petition of right, 
Not that I diftruft the king; but that I cannot 
give truft, but in a parliamentary way. 

The king was extremely unwilling to pafs the 
petition of right into a law, and made ufe of a 
variety of artifices to prevent it. The Iprds fent 
down propofitions to the commons, in which the 
prerogative was preferved, and the miniftry had an 
opportunity left of opprefling the fubjeA, under 
pretence of reafons of iiate. Sir Thomas Coventry, 
•lord-keeper of the great-feal, affured them that his 
Majefty had commanded him to let them know, 
that he held the ftatute of Magna Charta, and the 
other fix ftatutes which had been infifted on for the 
fubje<Sls liberty, To be all in force ; and that he 
would maintain all his fubjecSls in the juft freedom 
of their perfons, and fafety of their eftates ; that he 
would govern them according to the laws and fta- 
tutes 
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ttites of this ^ realm ; and that they Ihould find as 
much fecurity in his Majefty's royal word and 
promife, as in the ftrength of any law they could 
make ; fo that, hereafter they fhould have no caiife 
to complain. But this did not fufHce 5 the king 
therefore f nt a mefliige b) Mr. fccretary Cook, to 
know whether the houfe would reft on his royal 
word, declared to them by the lord-keeper, which, 
if they did, he afTured them it (bould be royally 
performed. The commons, however, ftill adhered 
inviolably to their refolution ^)f having a public 
remedy, as there bad been a public violation of the 
laws, and of the liberty of the fubjedl ; and fo by 
their fpeaker declared to the king, who then re- ' 
plied, in a manner not very gracious, by the mouth 
of the lord -keeper, " he was content a bill {hould 
be drawn for a confirmation of Magna Charta, 
and the other fix ftatutes, if they chofe that as the 
beft way, but fo as it might be without additions, 
paraphrafes, or explanations." Yet the bill ftill 
met with delays j and the commons were again 
urged by the fecretary of ftate to rely on 'the royal 
word. The king likewife v/rote a letter to the 
houfe of peers, in which he declared, «' that with- 
out the overthrow of the fovereignty, he could not 
fuffer the power of commitment (without fhewing 
<:aufe) to be impeached i" upon which, the lords 
wanted to amend the bill, by adding a faving claufe, 
with refpecSl to the fovereign power, in extraordi- 
nary cafes. This produced a conference between 
the two houfes ; and having in the end agreed, the 
petition of right, now in the form of a bill, was 
read the firft time on the 2d of June 1628; and 
the king's anfwer was thus delivered to it, " The 
king vvilleth, that right be done according to the 
laws and cuftoms of the realm ; and that the ftatutes 
be put in due execution, that his fubjeds may have 
H 4 no 
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no caufe to complain of any wrong or oppreffions, 
contrary to their juft rights and liberties ; to the 
prefcrvation whereof, he holds himfelf in confci- 
encc as well obliged, as of his prerogative." This 
anfwer did not fatisfy the commons, who faw 
through the evafion ; and the king infifted, for (bme 
time, that he would give no other : but, at laft, 
upon the petition of both houfes, he gave another 
in the form ufed, when bills obtain the royal aflent. 
Scit droit fait comme il ejl de/tre^ ** I^et juftice be done 
as it is dt lired ;" and with this they were content. 

But, though Charles was thus in a manner com- 
pelled to give the royal aflent to an adl for fecuring 
the liberties and property of his fubjedls, iie took 
care to (hew how dirpleafing the conduct of par- 
liament had been to him ; and in order to prevent 
any further moleftation from this refpeftable body, 
he fent a meffago to the houfe of commons by their 
fpeaker Sir John Finch, to acquaint them, that he 
had fixed a day for putting an end to their feffion, 
and therefore required that they fliould not enter 
upon any new bufmefs, or lay any afperfions on 
th^ government, or the minifters thereof. This 
produced a warm debate, in which Sir John Elliot, 
with his accuftomed freedom, threw out fome re- 
flediions upon the duke of Buckingham ; where- 
upon the fpeaker rofe, and addrefled him in thefe 
words : ** There is a command upon me, that I 
muit command you not to proceed." A profound 
filence, the effe6l of aftonifliment, prevailed in the' 
houfe for fome time ; at length it was refolved into 
a committee of the whole houfe, to take into con- 
fidcration what was to be don2 upon this extraor- 
dinary occafion ; and it was ordered that no mem- 
ber {hould leave the houfe, except the fpeaker, who 
at his own requeft was permitted to withdraw, on 
pain of being committed to' the Tower. As foon 
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Z$ the fpeaker was gone, Mr. Whitby took the 
chair, and Sir Edward Coke then, for the laft time, 
flood forth an able champion in the caiife of h:^ 
country; and made the following fpeech, which 
does honour to his memory, and may be faid to 
have been the legal ground upon which the oppo- 
fition to the raeafurcs of a determined tyrant pro- 
ceeded. 

** We have dealt with that duty and moderation 
that never was (' 3 like. Rebus fic Jlariti bus \ after 
fuch a violation of the liberties of the fubjedl, let 
us take this to heart. In the 30th of Edv/ard III, 
were they then in doubt in parliament to name 
men that mifled the king ? They accufed John de 
Gaunt, the king's fon, and Lord Latimer, and Lo.d 
Nevil, for mifadvifing the king, and they went to 
the Tower for it. Now, when there is fuch a 
downfall of the ftate, fhall we hold our tongues? 
How fhall we anfwer our duties to God and men ? 
The 7th of Henry IV. Pari. Rot. No. 31, 32, and 
1 1 th of Henry IV. No. 13, there the council are 
coipplained of, and are removed from the king; 
they mewed up the king, and difluaded him fr m 
the common good ; and why are we now retired 
from that way we were in ? Why may we not 
name thofe, tnat are the caufe of all our evils ? In 
the 4th of Henry III. the 27th of Edward HI. and 
I3tli of Richard 11. the parliament moderated the 
king's prerogative, and nothing grows to abufe, 
but this houfe hath power to treat of it. What 
fhall we do ? Let us palliate no longer ; rf we do, 
God will not profper us. I think the duke 6f 
Buckingham is the caufe of all our miferies j and 
till the Jpng be informed thereof, we {hall never 
go out yritli honour, or fit with honour here ; that 
marj is the grievance of all grievances ; let us fet 
down the caufes of all ovr difafters, and all will 
refleca upon him/*' 
^ H 5 The 
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The jduke of Buckingham furvived this de^batc 
Qiily two months ; but his untimely death made n» 
.aJteiation in the king's condufti whobemg refolved 
lo iidkt his crowji iji fupport of illegal prerogatives, 
no man could come into power who was not tainted 
U'ilh the fame principles ^ and Charles found in 
Richard ford Wefton, whom he created earl of 
Portland, and promoted to the office of lord-high- 
treafurer, Wentworth earl of Strafford, lord-lieute- 
Jiant of Ireland, and William Laud, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, fuch zealous affertors of the prero- 
gative, that they precipitated him into worfe mea- 
sures than thofc which had been adviied by Buck- 
injgham. For, the parliament meeting again in 
January 16^9, and proceeding with more earneft- 
nc{s upon their grievances^ inftead of fettling the 
duties of tonnage and poundage on the king for 
Jife, which he required, Charles and his miniftry 
Jofl: all patience, and by or.e mad action proclaim- 
ed war againfl: the inherent rights of the people of 
England, The commons having prepared a re- 
jTionflrance againft the king's conduft in ordering 
fome cuftom-houfe ofilcers to feize the merchandire 
of Mr. Roljes, for refufing to pay the duties of 
tonnage and poundage, warrants were iffucd by the 
privy-council, for taking into cuttody nijie of therr 
members who had been the moft aiftive in drawing 
up the remon ft ranee, and the moft undutiful, in 
the ©pinion of the court in their. fpeechea in par- 
liam^t : four of them were brought before the 
rouncil, acd refufiBg to be anfwerable for what 
they faid or did in parliament^ they were committed 
to the Tower,, and then the accuftomary (but fatal) 
expedient In this <reign took place of diffolving the 
parliament: immediately after which, profecutidrto 
were fet on foot againft the nine members in the 
court of ftar-chamber ^ ^and as ior thofe who were 
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.prifoners in the Tower, they were refufed the be- 
nefit of the habeas corpus^ for admitting them to 
baiJ J and rejecSling the offers of the miniftry to 
bail them, or to rejeafe them on their fubmiffion, 
they remained in confinement, and Sir John Elliot 
and fome others died in prifon. 

Here let it be obferved, that mod of our hifto- 
rians^ in reafoning upoh the tragical events of thefe 
unhappy times, have taken up the conteft refpeei- 
ing, who began the civil war, the king or the 
parliament, at a wrong period. The true ara jof 
ihe king's declaratioji of war againft his own fub- 
je<3s, and which makes their rifing in arms after- 
wards, appear to be no more than conftitutional 
recrimination is, that of his feizijig Mr. Roiles^s 
effeds, and the commitmetit of the members of the 
houfe of commons for doing their daty as faithful' 
reprefentatives of the people in parliament* And 
iurely, no man who has a drop of patriotifin in hi» 
hlood, can hefitate to pronounce Charles 1. to be 
an inhuman tyrant, when he finds it upon record, 
that virtuous reprefentatives of the people, jivho 
fefufed to betray their truft^ either by givi;ig up 
their rights, or by making a mean kibmiinon to 
An abandoned miniftry, for having dared to do their 
»dmy, died in a prifon, to which they were defpo- 
tically condemned by ^a man, who had folemnly 
fworn at his coronation to govern accordicg to the 
Javvs and cuftoms of the realoi. 

Sir Edward Coke, .after .the diffolutLon of this 
parliamtnt, retired into the country ; and iJharlcs 
iaving governed without calling another during the 
^emaiti^ of Sir Edward'^ Ufe, we^aVe no further 
account K)f -this ^reat man, hut that he died at 
Stoke in Bucjcinghamlhire in 1634; and that ^he 
icfentnoent of the court was carried to fuch 3^ pitch, 
againft Jximji -that while ke lay upon Im deatli-b^d. 

Sir 
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Sir Francis Windebank, one of the fccretaries of 
ftatc, by in order of council fearched his houfe for 
feditious and dangerous papers ; under the colour 
. of which pretext and order, he felon ioufly carried 
off, " his Commentary upon Littleton, with his 
Irife prefixed, written with his own hand. His 
Commentary upon Maana Charta, &c. His Pleas 
of the Crown, and the Jurifdi^ion of Courts. 
His nth and 12th Reports in manufcript, and 
fifty-one other manufcripts." Likewt^ his laft 
will, wherein he had been for feveral years been mak- 
ing provifion for his younger grand -children. The 
books and papers were detain^ till one of his fons 
moved the lioufe of commons in 164 1, that the 
books and papers taken by Sir Francis Windebank, 
might be delivered to Sir Robert Coke, heir to Sir 
Edward, which the king^, at the requeft of the 
houfe^ immediately granted ; and fuch of them as 
could be found, were accordingly delivered up, but 
his will was never recovered.^ 

Sir Edward Coke was efteemed in his praftice at 
the bar and on the bench, to be one of the aWeft 
lawyers England ever produced; ajid he valued 
himfelf upon deriving Jiis fortune, his reputation, 
and his preferments, not from folicitations, bribery, 
or adulation, but from his profound knowledge in 
the law. And he was 4b greatly honoured, and 
beloved by the gentlemen of the profeflion, that 
when he was profecuted by the court -in the reign 
of James 'I. Sir John Waker, though attorney- 
general to Charles princ* of Wale^, and therefore 
jn a* itiafirier obliged to it officially, -refufed to plead 
agaiitft hjm,'%Ki Jaid the brief afide^ XnAkkh had 
been fent to him by the court, making life of this 
remarkable fentence Upon the occafion : «< Letmy 
tongue cleave to the roof df my mouth,' vi^hcneVer 
1 open k againltrSij?Edirai?d Gofce.-' t -His'^^Uta- 
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tlon, as a law-writer, is fo firmly eftabli&ed in our 
courts, that his works arc confidcred as undeniable 
authorities ; for which reafon, it is proper to annex 
the following lift of them. 

I. The firft part of the Reports of Sir Edward 
Coke, knight, her Majeftys attorney- general, of 
diverfe refolutions and judgments, given witli great 
deliberation by the reverend judges and fages of the 
law, of cafes and matters in law, which were never 
refolved, or adjudged before. And thereafons and 
caufes of the faid refolutions and judgments during 
the mott happy reign of the molt illuftrious and 
renowned queen Elizabeth, &c." It appears from 
the preface, that this work was publifhed about the 
year 1600. The fecond znd /Z>/V<^ parts of his Re- 
ports were publiflied in the fame reign. The 
fourth^ fifth,, fafth^ feventh^ eighth^ ninths tenths and 
//^v^;i/A parts, were publifhed at different times in 
the reign of James I. and thefe are all that were 
publifhed by himfelf. The twelfth part hath a 
printed certificate prefixed, dated Feb. 2, 1655, 
and fubfcribed E. Bulflrode^ purporting that he 
conceives it to be the genuine work of Sir Edward 
- Coke. The thirieeffth part is intitled, " Seledl 
Cafes in Law, reported by Sir Edward Coke ;'* and 
thefe are aflerted to be his in a preface, figned with 
the initial letters J. G. 

II. A Bode of Entries, containing perfeft and 
approved precedents of i:ourtfl, decimations, infor- 
mations, plaints, indidments, bars, duplications, 
rejoinders, pleadings, procefles, continuances, ef- 
foigns, iffues, defaults^departui^n^kfbite of the 
court, demurrers, trisJlP^ud^iim^Prxetutions, 
and all other matters and proceedings (in eiFeft) 
concerning the pradic part of the laws of England, 
inaftions real, perfonal, mixt,and in appeals ; being 
very neccfTary to be known, and of excellent ufe 
^- for 
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ior the modern pra£iice of the law, many of tHemi 
containing matters in law, and points of great 
learning ; coUe&ed and publifbed for the common 
good and benefit of all the ftudious and learned 
profeilbrs of the laws of England, folio, 1614* 
This elaborate jjerformance was intended as a fup- 
{>lement to his Reports. 

III. Inftitutes o( the Laws of Eagland. This 
work is divided into four parts. The ^r/? contains 
his tranHation, from the Latin, and comment upon 
the tenures of Sir Thomas Littleton, one of the 
judges of the Common-pleas, in the reign of 
Edward IV. The fecund part contains Aiagna 
Charta^ and feveral other ftatutes, more correft 
than they were to be met with in any other work. 
The //;/W part contains the criminal law, or pleas 
of the crown. The fourth and laft part compre- 
hends the jurifdidlion of all the courts in this king- 
dom, from the high court of parliament down to 
the court- baron. 

Several fmaller trafbs have been alfo publiflied, 
which were written Jby Sir Edward Coke; particu- 
Jarly, The complete Copyholder, Readings on the 
Statute of Fines, 27 £d\Y« L and a treatife of Bail 
and Mainprize« 

*^* Juthorities, Biog. Britan. Guthrie*s aBd 
HumeVHift. of England. Rufhworth's Hiitorical 
Colleaions. Briti£ Biography, Vol. IV. 
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The Life bf- 

SiR THOMAS WENTWORTH/ 

EARL of STRAFFORD. 

[A. D. 1593, to 1641.} 

THOMAS WENTWORTH was tfie 
fonof Sir William Wervtworth, baronet, and 
of Anne, daughter and heir to Sir Robert Atkins of 
Stowel', in the county of Gloucefter, knight j he was 
born in London, on the thirteenth of April 1593, 
4even minutes after three in the afternoon : the fa- 
mous Lilly, calculated his nativity, and aiHgned 
allrological reafons for his. violent deaths which is the 
reafon for being fo minutely particular as to his birth. 
No writer makes any mention where he received 
the early part of his education 5 but many take no- 
tice, that he fpentfome years at Cambridge^ in St. 
John's College, where he ufed great diligence and 
application, and made great progrefs in learning.< 
C3n his quitting thf univerfity, he travelled abroad 
for further accon^pliftiments. 

In the year 16 14, Wflhp fatMMM^ Jie came 
into poffeflion of his titlWnd thetSnSy ejpate of the 
value of ^000 L per Annum, and was appointed 
Cuftos Rotulorum for the county of York. He re- 
prefented thi« county in parliament feveral times y 
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i6o Sir THOMAS WENTWORTH, 
but more particularly in the new parliament called 
on the acceffion of Charles I. in which he fteadily 
pppofed the arbitrary meafures of the Court. His 
eloquence gave him fuch powerful influence in the 
houfe of commons, that the king nominated him 
high jBierifF of Yorkfliire in 1626, to prevent his 
being chofen member ot parliament. The fame year, 
he was put in confinement for refufing to con tribute to 
the loan> then etafted by Charles I. In the par- 
liament, in 1628, hefignalizedhimfelfas apatriot, 
upon occafion of the inquiry made into the griev- 
ances of the nation by the commons. The abufes 
which they took into confidcration, were billetting 
of foldiers, loans by benevolence and privy-feals, 
imprifonment of gentlemen refufing to lend the 
King money, and denial of releafe upon ahabeas cor- 
pus ; and, amongft many fpeeches made upon this 
occafion, none were taken more notice of than that 
made by Sir Thomas Wentwofth againft the go- 
vernment. But he obferved that thofe things were 
not to be imputed to the king, but to his miniftersj 
who had formed the defign of ftretching the prero- 
gative beyond its due bounds. <* They have brought 
the crown into greater want than ever," faid he,. 
<« by anticipating the revenues : and can the fhep- 
.herd be thus fmitten, and the fheep not fcattered ? 
They have introduced a privy-council, ravifhing at 
once the fpheres of all ancient government, im- 
prifoning us without either bail or bond. They 
have taken from us, what. What ihall I fay ? In- 
deed, what have they left us ? * All means of fup- 
plying the J^ig^nd ingratiating ourfelves with 
hiin, takin|iPProot^pi property." 

As he was one of the greateft characters then 
In England, the king could not btit43efenfible that 
his parts and capacity might be highly ferviceable 
to him if he could gain him to his fide. He endea.- 
voured it therefore, after, or perhaps before, the 
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diflbluti'on of the parliament, and fucceeded fo well, 
that Wentworth, before the end of the feffion, be- 
came one of the moft ftrenuous fupporters of the 
defpotic power the king had a mind to introduce. 

The bribes by which this frail man was bought 
off fi*om the fervice of his country againft the en- 
cioachments of tyranny, were the prefident(hip of 
the council in the north. He was at the famqtime 
created baron Wentworth, of Wentworth -wood - 
houfe; and, on the tenth of December following, 
vifcount Wentworth of the fame place, and was 
made one of the privy council : at firft he was a- 
fliamed of his apoftacy, and concealed his change of 
fentiments ; but at length he defired an interview 
with Mr. Pym, to perfuade him to continue his 
affociate, and to juftify his conduft. Mr. Pym 
faid to him upon this occafion : '* you have left us, 
Uut I will not leave you, whilft your head is on 
your flioulders." To complete his change beyond 
a doubt of recantation, he now contraftcd an in- 
timate friendfbip and clofe connection with Arch- 
bifhop Laud, whofe fecand he became, in all his 
perfecuting praftices. 

During his prefidentfliip in the north, he exer- 
cifed his power with great feverity ; and in fome 
cafes, even with childifli infolencej particu- 
larly in that of Henry Bellafis, fon to Lord Falcon- 
berg, who was committed to prifon for not having 
pulled ofF his hat to him, though^ he pleaded that 
he was talicing to Lord Fairfax, and that his face 
was turned another way. 

His next preferment was to be Jord -deputy of 
Ireland, where he preferred learned and pious naen 
"who were attached to epifcopacy. He moreover 
raifed eight regiments for the king's fervice, each 
confiding of one thoufand men 5 but before he had 
difpofed of thefe forces into ncceffary quarters, he 
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was recalled to England, and made lieutenant-ge- 
neral to the carl of Northumberland, who com- 
manded the army which was going to be employed 
againft the Scots, who had then invaded the king- 
dom. 

In 1639^ he was created baron of Raby, and 
earl of Strafford ; the following year, he was alfo 
made knight of the garter, but things not fucceed- 
ing well in Ireland under Sir Chrtftopher Wandes- 
ford, mafter of the rolls there, whom he had left 
deputy in' his room; and the parliament of Eng- 
land by this time entering into fecret engagements 
with the Scots, the earl of Strafford's ruin was 
brought about not long after. He had fo entirely 
devoted himfelf to the king, that, in his two great 
offices of prefident of the court of York, and lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland^ he had no odier view but to 
ftrctch the prerogative- royal, andincreafe the king's 
revenues. His proud and haughty carriage had 
given no lefs offence to the public than his adliohs, 
whereby he &xoye to eftabliOi an arbitrary power. 
He was therefore confidered by the people as one 
of the chief authors of their grievances, and was 
fingled out as the firft viflim of their vengeance. 
Accordingly, 

On the I ith of Noyember, 1640, eight days af- 
ter the opening of the long parliament, Mr. Pym, 
having obtained his requeft of the commons, that 
the doors of the houfe might be locked, and the 
outward room cleared of ftrangers^ informed them, 
that there were feveral complaints againft the earl of 
Strafford, which gave juft grounds to accufe him of 
high treafon. The houfe having received this in- 
formation, immediately appointed a committee of 
feven, who withdrew into another room,^and con- 
ferring together, reported fliortly ^fter, that it was 
tb^ir opinion, there was fuflici^nt caufe to impeach 
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the earl of Strafford. Then Mr. Pym, after hav" 
ing harangued the houfe a long time, with all ih^ 
force of his eloquence on the grievances of the na- 
tion, in conclufion, accufed the earl of Straffordj 
as the greatefl enemy to the liberties of his country^ 
and the greateft promoter of tyranny, that any age 
had ever produced And when the refentmcnt of 
the hoiife was inflamed to its higheft pitch, it was 
fuddenly moved, and carried ; " that the earl of 
Strafford be immediately inipcached of high treafon ; 
and that Mr. Pym do carry up the faid impeachment 
to the lords." 

He had orders alfo to tell the lords, that the com- 
mons would, in due time, produce the articles of 
accufation, and defircd that the accufed might, tili 
then, be put in fafe cuftody. The earl of Strafford 
had that very day quitted the army, and taken his 
place in the houfe of lords. He had been apprifed 
before he left the army that a defign was formed to 
attack him : but, whether through pride, or a per- 
fuafion that, having done nothing without the king's 
authority, he was fecure, he flighted the advice, and 
would be prefent in the parliament. Indeed, fome 
months before, the king's proteftion was more than 
fuflficient to fcreen him from all danger ; but the ^ 
face of aflfairs was changed, and it feems furprifing 
that a perfonoffo excellent an underftanding, could 
imagine, that the king was able to protedt him at 
fuch a jun6lure. 

No fooner had the commons impeached the earl, 
but the lords committed him to the cuftody of the 
■ black-rod, and fome days after fent him to the 
Toiver. His impeachment was prepared, confifting 
of twenty- eight articles, refpedting his condudl as 
prefident of the council* in the north, as governor 
^f Ireland, and as commander in chief, and privy 
coiuiftllor in England, But the procefs againft 
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him could not be got ready to be tried till the iid 
of March, 1641. The trial lafted till the 12th of 
April, and then the commons, who had been pre- 
fent all the while, perceiving, doubtlefs, that the 
fen ten ce would not prove as rigorous as they defired, 
refolved to proceed againft the earl by way of- bill of 
attainder. ^ 

They voted, therefore, on the 16th and 19th of 
April, that it was fufficiently proved, that the earl 
of Strafford had endeavoured to fubvert the funda* 
mental laws of the kingdom, and introduce an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical government into the realnis of 
England and Ireland ; and that, confequently, he 
was guilty of high-treafon. 

On the twenty-firft of the fame month, the bill 
of attainder was paffed by a great majority, there 
being 204 for it, and 59 againft it. The hill me^ 
with fo great an oppofition in the houfe of peers,^ 
fhat it was very doubtful whether it would be paffed 
or thrown out; for which reafon, on the 24th, a 
petition was prefented to both houfes fubfcribed by 
i^bove forty thoufand inhabitants of London, fettlng 
forih the caufes of their fufpicions and fears ; and, 
^mongft others, that juftice was not yet executed 
^ ijppn the earl of Strafford ; and that there was-reafoa 
to dread fome fee ret plot againft the parliament. 

On the 28th, the com nons fent a meffage to the 
lords, that they had received information, that the 
carl of Strafford had a defign to make his efcape out 
of the Tower ; that th? guard about him was weak; . 
ai)d therefore defired he might be kept clofe prifoner, 
and his guards ftrengthened ; to which the lords . 
eonfented. 

The firft of May, the king came to the parlia- 
ment, and, made the foUov/ing fpeech to both 
houfes, 

<* My 
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** My Lords and Gcndemen, 

<« 1 HAD not any intention to have fpoken to 
you of this bufmefs this day, which is the great 
bufinefs of the earl of Strafford, becaufe I would do 
nothing that might ferve to hinder your occafions : 
but now it comes to pafl, that, feeing of neceiStv 
I muft have part in the judgment, I think it mow 
neceflary for me to declare my confcience therein. 
1 am fure you all know that 1 have been prefent at 
the hearing of this great cafe, from the one end to 
the other J and I muft tell you, that I cannot con- 
demn him of high-treafon; it is not fit for me to 
argue the bufineft ; 1 am fure you will not expeil 
that; a potitive doSrine bcft becomes the mouth of 
a prince ; yet I muft tell you three great truths, 
which I am fure nobody knows fo well as myfelf. 

" Firft, That I never had any intention of brings 

ing over the Iriflj army into England j nor ever was 

advifed by any body fo to do. Secondly, That 

there was never any debate before me, neither in 

public council nor at private committee, of the dif^ 

loyalty of my Englifli fubjefls j nor ever had I any 

fufpicion of them. Thirdly, I was never councel- 

led by any one to alter the leaft of any of the laws 

^of England, much lefs to alter all the laws. Nay, 

1 muft tell you this, 1 think no body durft ever be 

:fo impudent to move me in it 5 for, if they had, J 

.fhould have put fuch a mark upon them, and made 

them fuch an example, that all pofterity ihould know 

my intentions by it; for my intention was ever to 

^govern according to law, and no otherwife. 

" I dcfire to be rightly undcrftood. I told you, 
in my confcience I cann9t condemn him of high- 
treafon J yet 1 cannot fay I can clear him of mif- 
dteeanours : therefore I hope you may find a way 
to fatisfy juftice and your^6wn feara, and not preis 
3 upon 
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upon my confclence. Yet I muft declare unto you, 
that, to fatisfy my people, I would do great mat- 
ters ; but this of confcience, no fear, no refpeft 
whatever, fliall ever make mc go againft it Cer- 
tainly I have not fo ill deferved of the parliament at 
this time, that they fhould prefs me in this tender 
point, and therefore I cannot expedt that you will 
go about it.. Nay, I muft con fefs, for matters of 
mifdemcanours, I am fo clear in that, that, though 
i will not chalk out the way, yet, let me tell you, 
that I do think my lord of Strafford is not fit here- 
after to ferve me, or the commonwealth, in any 
place of truft ; no, not fo much as that of a con- 
liable ; therefore I leave it to you, my lords, to 
find fome fuch way as may bring me out of this 
great ftreight, and keep ourfelves and the kingdom 
from fuch great inconveniences. Certainly he that 
thinks him guilty of high-treafon, in his confcience 
may condemn him of ilnifdemeanours." 

The earl of Clarendon infmuates, that the lord 
Say advifed the king to make this fpeech, in order 
to draw him into a fnare, and render the earl of 
Strafford's ruin more fure. Certain it is, when 
Strafford was told, by his overjoyed friends, that 
the king had made a warm fpeech in his favour to 
both houfes, he received it as his doom ; and told 
them. The king's kindnefs had ruined him, and 
that he had little elfe to do but prepare himfelf for 
death. Indeed, the commons were highly offended 
with the king's fpeech, faying. It was an unpre- 
cedented thing, that he fhould meddle with bills be- 
fore they were prefented to him ; and, that it had a 
tendency to take away the freedom of votes. Upon 
this they adjourned till Monday, the jd of May. 
On which day, a great multitude at Weftminfter, 
infulted and threatened the lords, as thev were go- 
ing to the houfe, crying out, Juftice ! J ufticc 1 
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It was no eafy matter for the lords to avoid doing 
ivhat the commons defired. In the firft place, the 
commons had infpired the nation with fuch a terror, 
that no one durft oppofe their refolutions, for fear 
of being thought to have ill defigns, and expofed 
to inevitable ruin. Secondly, the people ftill con- 
tinued to flock about "Weftminfter, and openly 
threatened the lords. Thirdly, the multitude pre- 
fented the fame day a petition to the lords, demand- 
ing juftice againft the earl of Strafford, and that 
their lordlhips would be pleafed to free them from 
the fear of a confpiracy. Fourthly, on the mor- . 
row, being the fourth of May, the people getting 
together again at Weftminfter, in greater numbers 
than the day before, fome incendiaries pafted up a- 
gainft a wall in the 6ld palace -yard, the names of 
hfty-fix members, and called them Strafford ians, and 
betrayers of their country. Laftly, the fame day 
the multitude prefented to the lords another peti- 
tion, faying that tkey underftood the Tower was 
going to receive a garrifon of men, not of the ham- 
lets, ,as ufually, but confifting of other perfons, 
under the command of a captain, a great confident 
of the earl of Strafford's ; which was done to make 
way for the earl's efcape. 

Upon this petition, the houfe fent fix peers to go 
and examine Sir William Balfour, lieutenant of 
the Tower, about the truth of the matter. Balfouf 
anfwered, it was true, he had his majefty's order to 
receive one hundred men into the Tower, and cap- 
tain Billingfley to command them, and to receive 
only fuch men as the captain ftiould bring to him ; 
but underftanding now their lordftiips pleafure, he 
would receive no other guard into the Tower but 
the hamlet-men. 

The lords further declared, at a conference with 
the commons, that they were drawing to a conclu- 
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fion of the bill of attainder ; but were fo encom- 
paiTed with multitudes of people, that they might 
be conceived not to be free j and therefore defired 
the commons to join with them, to find out fome 
way to fend the people to their homes. Then the 
commons debated the proteftation which had before 
been drawn up in onier to be figned by all the 
members j the purport of which was, that each 
member fliould do all that lay in his power to de- 
fend the religion of the church of England, and , 
the privileges of parliament; and fhould likewife 
do all in his power to brin^ to condign puniihment 
all that by force or confpiracy fhoula do any thing 
againft either. 

This proteftation being pafTed, and taken by four 
hundred and thirty-three commoners, and one hun- 
dred and fix lords, including the biihops and judges, 
the commons ordered Dr. Surgefs to. acquaint the 
multit4ide with the proteftation taken by both hou- 
fes^ and that they were defired to retire to their 
houfes. The populace having received this infor- 
mation, departed. 

The parliament of Ireland, was on being informed 
that the earl of Strafford was in the Tower, had 
fent a committee of both houfes to England, to lay 
before the parliament remonftrances concerning the 
grievances the Irilh endured under that lord's ad- 
miniftration, which confirmed part of the accufa- 
tions contained in the twenty-eight article^ exhi- 
bited againft him by the parliament of England. 

And, it muft be obferved, that the bill of attain- 
der was ftopped for fome time in the houfe of lords, 
and the king tried every method he could think of 
to appeafe the refentment of the commons, and 
fave his faithful fervant. But great mobs, armed 
wkb clubs afid^ Swords, furrounded his palace ^ cry- 
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ing out, Tuftice ! JulHce ! and the royal affent to 
the bill. 

It feems probable that, in this extremity, fome 
one advifed the king to diirolve the parliament; at 
leaft the commons imagined he had no other expe- 
dient left to extricate himfelf from the difficulty he 
was involved in; and therefore, to deprive him of 
this refuge, the fame day, the 4th of May, they or- 
dered the bringing in of a bill for the continuance 
of the prefent parliament, that it might not be dif- 
folved, without the confent of both houfes. 

Then the king called his privy-council together, 
and fent for his lawyers. He laid before them his 
fcruples, and the reafons which ought to prevent 
him from giving his confent to the bill : but Juxon, 
bifhop of J^ondon, was the only perfon who ven- 
tured to advifc the king to rejed a bill prefented to 
him by both houfes. All the reft did their utmoft 
to perfuade him to fatisfy his people, alledging that 
the life of any perfon ought not to be put in the 
balance witli the fafety of the kingdom. With re- 
gard to his fcruples, they told him, that he might 
confult his bifhops, who would give him the belt 
advice. 

The king, not meeting with the fatisfaftion he 
expected from his council, fent for fome bifhops to 
advife with. It is aiRrmed, that Neile, archbi(hop 
of York, faid to him upon this occafion, that there 
was a private and a public confciencej that his 
public confcience, as a king, might not only dif* 
penfe with, but oblige him to do that which was 
apinft his private cbnfcience as a man ; and fo, in 
plain terms, advifed him, even for confcience fake, 
to pafs the a<a. 

What contributed the moft, however, to deter-, 
mine Charles, was a letter from StrafFord himfelf, 
who bearing the difEcultics the king was in, hum- 
VoL. III. I ^ bly 
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bly befougbt him to pafs the bill, to remove him 
out of the way, towards a blefled agreement, which 
be doubted not God would for ever eftabliih be- 
twccjn him and his fubjefts : additig, « that his 
confent would more acquit, his majefty to God 
than all the world could do befides." To a willing 
man there is no injury. At leaft, the king, no 
longer able to withftand the prefling inftances of 
the parliament, and his own coun fell ors, or, rather, 
th(j fear of the calamities he forefaw might befall, 
him and his pofterity, if he refufed to confent to 
the bill, figned a commiffion to three lords, to pafs 
it in his name. 

But, notwithftanding the earl of Strafford's let- 
ter, when the king fent fecretary Carleton to him, 
to acquaint hira with what was done, and the mo- 
tives of it, t\K earl ferioufly afked the fecretary, 
whether his majefty had paffed the bill or not; as 
not believing, without fome aftonifliment, that 
the king would have done it : and, being again, 
affured that it was paffed, be rofe from his chair, 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand on his 
h^art, and faid, ** Put not your truft in princes, 
nor in any of the fons of men, for there is no help 
ia them," 

On Wednefdjiy the 12th of May, 1641, being 
come to the place of execution» on Tower-hill, ke 
afcended the fcaffold with refolution, alud began to 
take his laft farewel of his friends, who appeared 
much more concerned than himfelf. Obferving his 
brother, Sir George Wentwortb, to weep cxcef- 
fively, *' Brother," faid he, with a chearful ala- 
crity, '' What do you fee in me to defcrvc: thefe 
tears f Doth any indecentfear betray in me a guilt, 
or my innocent boldnefsany atheifm ? Think now, 
that you are accompanying me the third tira* to my 
marriage-bed : never did I throw off my deaths 
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with greater freedom and content than in this pre- 
paration to my jgrave. That ftock," pointing to the 
block, '* muft be my pillow ; here fliall I reft from 
all my labours; no thoughts of envy, no dreams of 
treafon, jealoufies or cares for the king, the ftate, 
or myfelf, fhall interrupt this eafy fleep : therefore^ 
brother, with me, pity thofe who, befide their 
intention, have made me happy; rejoice in my 
happineft, rejoice in my innocence." 

Then kneeling down, he made this proteftation : 
<* I hope, gentlemen, you do think, that neither 
the fear of lofs, nor love of rej5utation, will fuffer 
mc to belye God and my own confcience at this 
time. I am now in the very door, going out, and 
my next ftep muft be from time to eternity, either 
of peace or pain. To clear myfelf before you all, 
I do here folemnly call God to witnefs, I am not 
guilty, fo faras lean underftand, of the great crime 
laid to my charge ; nor have ever had the leaft in- 
clination or intention to damnify or prejudice the 
king, the ftate, the laws, or the religion, of this 
kingdom ; but, with my beft endeavours, to ferve 
all, and to fupport all ; fo may God be merciful to 
myfoul." 

Then rifing up, he faid he defired to fpeak fomc- 
thing to the people, but was afraid he ftiould be 
heard but by few, on account of the noife; after 
which, he kneeled and adjufted himfelf to the block, 
and this caufing a profound filence, he rofe again, 
and he thus addrefled himfelf to the fpeftators. 

" My lord-primate of Ireland, and my lords, 
and the reft of thefe noble gentlemen : it is a great 
comfort to mc to have your lordftiips by me this 
day, becaufe I have beeh known to you a long time ; 
and I now defire to be heard a few words, I come 
here by the good will and pleafure of almighty God, 
to pay that laft debt I owe to fin, which is death; 
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and, by the blefling of that God, to rife again, 
thro' the merits of Jefus Chritt, to righteoufaefs 
and life eternal/* Here he was a little interrupted. 

** My lords, I am conie hither to fubmit to that 
judgment which hath palfed againfl me, 1 do it with 
a very quiet and contented mind ^ 1 thank God I 
do freely forgive all the world ; forgivenefs that 
is not fpoken from the teeth outward, as they fay, 
but from the very heart j 1 fpeak it in the prefcnce 
of almighty God, before whom 1 (land, and there 
is not a difpleafing thought arifmg in me towards 
any man living, i thank God I can fay it, and 
truly too, my confcience bearing, me witnefs, that 
in all my employments, fince I had the honour to 
ferve his majefty, I never had any thing in the pur- 
pofe of my heart, but what tended to the joint and 
individual prpfperity of king and people, although 
it hath been my ill fortune to be mifconftrued. 

*' 1 am not the firtt that hath fuffcred in this kind; 
it is the common portion of us all, while we are in 
this life, to err; righteous judgment we muft wait 
- for in another place, for here we are very fubjecl to 
be misjudged one of another. There is one thing 
that I defiie to free myfelf of, .and I am very con- 
fident," fpeaking it now with much chearfulneTs, 
'' that [ fhall oi)tain your chriftian charity in the 
belief of it. 1 was fo far from being againit parlia- 
ments, that I did always think the parliaments of 
England were the moft happy conftitutions that.any 
kingdom or nation lived under, and the beft means, 
under God, to make the king and people happy. , 

«' For my death, I here acquit ail the world, 
and befeech the God of heaven heartily to forgive 
them that contrived it, though, in the intentions 
and purpofes of my heart, I am not guilty of what 
I die for : and, my lord-primate, it is a great com- 
fort for me, that his majefty conceives me not me- 
riting 
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rlting fo fevere and heavy a punifhment as is the 
ijtmoft execution of th s fentence. I do infinitcljr 
rejoice in this mercy of his, and I befeech CJod to 
murn it into h's own bofom, that he may find 
mercy when he ftands mod in need of it. 

'' I vvifli this kingdom all the profperity and hap- 
plnefs in the world 5 I did it living, and now dy- 
ing it is my wifli. I do mod: humbly recommend 
this to every one who hears me, and dcfire tlicy 
would lay their hands upon their henrts, and ton- 
ilder feriouily, whether the beginning of the hi^^^pi- 
nefs and reformat-on of a kingdom fhould be wiM- 
ten in letters of blood. Confider this when you are 
at your homes, and let me be never fo unhappy, as 
that the lead drop of my blood fliould rife up in 
Judgment againft any one of you i but 1 fear you 
ttffi in a Wrong Way. 

** My lordi, I have but one wovd more, and 
with that I fliull end. I proofs that I die a true 
and obedient fon to the church of England, wherein 
1 was born, and in which 1 was bred, Peace and 
profperity be ever to it, 

'^ It hath been objcfted (if it were an objcftion 

worth the anfwering) that I have b^en inclined to 

popery 5 but I fay truly from my heart, that, from 

the time that I was one and twenty years of age, to 

this prefent, going now upon forty-nine, 1 never 

had in my heart to doubt of this religion of the 

church of England ; nor ever had any man the bold- 

nefs to fuggeft any fuch thing to me to the b-jft of 

my remembrance : and fo, being reconciled by the 

merits ef Jefus Chrift my Saviour, into whofe bo- 

^ fom I hope I fhall Ihortly be gathered, to thofe 

eternal happinefles which fhall never have end. I 

defire heartily the forgivenefs of every man for any 

rafii or unadvifed words, or any thing done amifs : 

and fo, my lords and gentlemen, farewel j farewel 

all things of this world, 

1 3 "I 
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and will feparate me from my dear brother, and all 
my friends ^ but let God be to you and them, all 
in all/' 

After this going to take oft his doublet, and to 
make himfelf ready, he faid, ••' I thank God I am 
not afraid of death, nor daunted with any dif- 
eouragement rifing from any fears, but do as chear- 
fuUy put ofF my doublet at this time, as ever I did 
when I went to bed." Then he put off his doublet, 
bound up his hair with his hands, and put on a 
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Cireat rejoicings were made in London at the 
death of this miniiler, and fcveral perfons who came 
from diil'erent parts of the kingdom to fee the exe- 
'ciition, returned back, in a kind of triumph, wav- 
ing their hats as they fode through every town, in 
token cf joy, as if fome national victory had been 
rbtaincd, and conftantly repeating with exclama- 
tions of joy, His head is off! His head is off! 

Various are the charadiers which have been drawn 
of this unfortunate nobleman, and in fuch different 
points of view, according as the writers were in- 
fluenced by their attachment to the regal, or the 
republican caufc, tliat none of them can be relied 
oil, wc mud therefore advife the reader, who is de- 
firous of approaching the neareft to truth, to col- 
lc6l it fioin the tranfaclions of his life, after an at- 
tentive perufal cf the hiftorles of the troublefome 
times in v/hich he held his high offices, when per- 
haps it will appear, that his greatefl; demerit was 
his want of political abilities to guide the helm of 
government in a gathering ftorm, that his punish- 
ment was too fevere, and that the avowed enemies 
to his royal mafter, compaffed his death, rather 
with the view of exhibiting to Charles a dreadful 
example of their determined refolution to limit his 
own authority within very narrow bounds, than 
from any real convi£lion, that he had been feuilty of 
crimes deferving of the fate he fuffered. His death 
fat heavy, as it well might, npon the confcience of 
the kine, for if he had made ihofe legal conceffions 
in due time, required from him in fteady, confiftent, 
manly, and perfevering, but modeft and moderate 
terms, by his three firft parliaments, whom he 
raflily and unadvifedly diffolved ; neithar Strafford 
nor himfelf had fallen vi<flims to the defperate junto, 
whofe prevailing influence in the long parliament, 
either contrcuJed or abfolutely governed the more. 

Candid 
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candid and moderate members, whofe only aim in 
oppofition was, to eftablift on a firm bafis the con- 
ftitutional, legal rights of the people, which James 
had invaded, and his fucccflbr Charles attempted 
to trample under his feet. 

In his private life, his greateft enemies allow that 
he was an example of temperance, and of every other 
fecial virtue, and as fuch, his memory fhoaW be 
revered, as a man ; however, he may ftand condem- 
ned in the annals of Britain as a minifter. 

His lordftiip v/as three times married, and his 
only fon William, Sy his fecond lady, was reftored 
in blood, by an z6k of the fame parliament, by whom 
his father had been brought to the block, a few 
weeks after his execution ; a circumilance which 
juftifies the obfervation, that he was not generally 
thought to have been clearly convifted of high tre*- 
fon. From this fon the prefent patriotic marquis 
of Rockingham is dcfcended. His lordfhip may 
rank in the lift of noble authors, on account of his 
letters which were publiflied in two volumes, Folio, 
in 1739, ^y ^^' W'illiam Knowler; but as great 
fault has been found with his ftyle, and the fubjeels 
are chiefly political, in which branch of know- 
ledge it is certain he did not excel, his reputation 
as an author, is fo very inconfiderable, that ' it 
fcarcely' merits our notice. 

*^* Authorities, Guthrie's Hiftory of England. 
Parliamentary Debates. Biog. Bfitan. 
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The Life of 

RICHARD BOYLE. 

EARL of O O R K E. 

f 

[A, D. 1566, to 1643.] ' 

•QlCHA'RD BOVILe, honourably diftin- 
JK^ guifhed in hiftory. by the title of " The 
Great Earl of Corke," wa^ defcended from a family, 
whofe name^ before the conqueft, was Biervelle. 
He was the youngeli^ fon of Mr, Roger Boyle, of 
Hertfordihire, by Joan, the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Naylor of Canterbury, where he was born in the 
year 1566. He was mftrufted in grammar learn- 
ing by a clergyman of Kent ; and after having 
been a fcholar in Bennet-college, Cambridge, where 
he was remarkable for early rifing, indefatigable 
ftudy, and great temperance, he became a ftudent 
in the Temple. 

Hi^ father dying when he was but ten years of 
age, and his mother before he attained the age of 
twenty, he found himfelf unable, from his narrow 
circumftances, to profecute his ftudies, and there- 
fore entered into the fervice of Sir Richard Man- 
wood, lord chief baron of the queen's court of 
Exchequer, in the capacity of a clerk ; but difco- 
vfering that this fituation would not advance him 
in life, he determined to travel 3 and having fixed 

ypon 
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upon Ireland as tfie place of his deftinat!6n, he 
embarked for that kingdom, and arrived at Dublin 
in 1588, with fewer pounds in his pocket, than 
he afterwards acquired thoufands a year. He was 
then about two ^nd twenty, and had a graceful 
perfon, with all ths requifite accomplifhments, to 
enable a young man to fucceed in a country which 
"was a fcene of fo much aftion. Accordingly, he 
made himfelf very ufeful to fome of the principal 
perfons employed in the government, by penning 
for them memorials, cafes and anfwers, and he 
thereby acquired a perfect knowledge of the king- 
dom, and of the ftate of public affairs, of which 
he well knew how to avail himfelf. In 1595, he 
married, at Limerick, Joan, the daughter and co- 
heirefs of William Anfley, Efq; of Suflex, who 
had fallen in love with him, which incident laid 
the foundation of his future good fortune and fuc- 
cefs in life; for this lady was poffelled of a real 
eftate of 500/. per annum, and dying in labour of 
her firft child (a dead fon) in 1599, ftie bequeathed 
it to her hufband. 

Some time after. Sir Henry Wallop of Nares, 
Sir Robert Gardiner, chief-juftice of the King's- 
bench. Sir Rob*t Dillarn, chief-juftice of the 
Common-pleas, and Sir Richard Bingham, chief- 
commiffioner of Connaught, filled with envy at 
certain purchafes he had made in- the province, re- 
prefented to gueefi Elizabeth that he was in the 
pay of the king of Spain (who had at that time 
fome thoughts of invading Ireland) by ^^hom he 
had been furniihed with money to buy feveral large 
eftates ; and that he was ftrongly fufpedled to be a 
Roman catholic in his heart, v/ich many other 
< malicious fuggeftions equally groundlefs ; whereof 
Mr. Boyle having private notice, determined to 
come over to England to juftify himfelf. But be- 
fore 
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foro he coild take fhipping, the general rebellion 
in Munfter broke out ; and all his lands were wafted, 
fo that he had not one penny of certain revenue 
left. In this diftrcfs, he betook himfelf to his for- 
mer chamber in the Middle Temple, London, in- 
tending to renew his ftudies in the law till the re- 
bellion fhould be fupprefled. Whpn the earl of 
Eflex was nominated lord-deputy of Ireland, Mr. 
Boyle being recommended to him by Mr. Anthony 
Bacon, was received by his lordOiip very gracioafly ; 
and Sir Henry Wallop, treafurer of Ireland, know- 
ing that Mr. Boyle had in his cuftody feveral papers 
which could deteft his roguifh manner of pafling 
his accounts, rcfolved utterly to deprefs him ; and 
for that end, renewed his former complaints againft 
him to the queen. 

By her Majefty's.fpecial direftions, Mr. Boyle 
was fuddenly taken up, and committed clofe pri- 
foner to the Gate-houfc. All his papers were 
feized and fcarched, and although nothing appeared 
to his prejudice, yet his confinement lafted till two 
months after his new patron the carl of Eflex was 
gone to Ireland. At length he, with much diffi- 
culty, obtained tli^ favour of the queen to be prc- 
fent at his examination ; and having fully anfwer- 
ed whatever was alledged againft him, he gave a 
fhoTt relation of his own behaviour fince he firft 
fettled in Ireland, and concluded with laying open 
to the queen and her council the condu6t of his 
chief enemy, Sir Henry Wallop; upon which her 
Majefty broke out into thefe words : By God's 
death, thefe are but inventions againft this young 
man, and all his fuffcrings are for being able to do 
us fervice, and thefe complaints urged to foreftal 
him therein : but we find him to be a man fit to 
be employed by ourfelves, and we will employ 
him in our fervice 3 and Wallop and his adherents 

ihall 
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ftiall know that it (hall not be in the power of any 
of them to wrong him : neither fhall Wallop be 
our treafurer any longer. She then gave orders not 
only for Mr. Boyle's prefent enlargement, but alfo 
for paying all the charges and fees his confinement 
had brought upon him, and gave him her hand to 
kifs before the whole affembly. A few days after, 
the queen conftituted him cleric of the council of 
Munller, and recommended him to Sir George 
Carew, afterwards earl of Totnefs, then lord- 
prefident of Munfter, who became his conftant 
friend; and very foon after he was madejuftice of 
the peace and of the quorum, throughout all the pro- 
vince. His preferment to be clerk of the council, 
he remarks, was the fecond rife that God gave to 
his fortune. He attended the lord-prefident in that 
capacity in all his employments, and was fent by 
his lordfhip to the queen, with the news of the 
victory gained on the 24th of December 160 1, 
near Kinfale, over the Irifli and their Spanifti 
auxiliaries, who were totally routed, 1200 being 
flain in the field, and 800 wounded. J made (fays 
he) a fpeedy expedition to the court, for 1 left 
my lord-prefident at Shannon-caftle, near Corke, 
on Monday morning, about Two o'clock, and 
the next day being Tuefday, 1 delivered my 
packet, and fupped with Sir Robert Cecil, being 
then principal Secretary of ftate, at his houfe in 
the Strand; who, after fupper, held me in dif- 
courfe till two of the clock in the morning ; and 
by feven that morning, called upon me to attend 
him to the court, where he prefentcd me to her 
Majefty in her bed-chamber. 

Upon his return to Ireland, he aflifted at the 
fiege of Beerhaven-caftle, which was taken by 
ftorm, and the garrifon put to the fword. After 
the reduftion of the weftern part of the province, 
the lord-prefident fent Mr, Boyle again to England 

to 
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to procure the queen's leave for his return ; and 
having advifed him to purchafe Sir Walter Raleigh's 
lands in Munfter, he gave him a letter to Sir Robert 
Cecil, fecretary of ftate, containing a very advan- 
tageous ^account of Mr. Boyle's abilities, and of 
the fervices he had done in his country j in confi- 
deration of which, he defired the fecretary to in- 
troduce him to Sir Walter, and recommend him 
as a proper purchafer for his lands in Ireland, if 
he was difpofed to part with them. He wrote at 
the fame time to Sir Walter Raleigh himfelf, ad- 
vifing him to fell Mr. Boyle all his lands in Ireland, 
then untenanted and of no value to him, haying, 
to his lordfhip's knowledge, never yielded him any 
benefit; but, on the contrary, ftood him in 200/. 
yearly for the fupport of his titles. At a meeting 
between Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Mr. Boyle, the purchafe was concluded by the 
mediation of the former : this Mr, Boyle calls the 
third addition and rife to his eftate. In 1602, 
Mr. Boyle, by advice of his friend Sir George 
Carew, made his addrefles to Mrs. Catherine P'en- 
ton, daughter to Sir <jeorge Fenton,. whom he 
married on the 25th of July 1603, her father being 
at that time principal fecretary of liate. I never de^ 
manded, fays he, any marriage portion with her, 
neither promife of any, it not being in my confi- 
derations ; yet her father, after my marriage, gave 
me one thoufand pounds in gold with her ; but 
that gift of his daughter to me, I muft ever 
thankfully acknowledge as the crown of all my 
bleiiings ; for ibe was a moft religious, virtuous, 
loving, and obedient wife to me all the days of 
her life, and the mother of all my hopeful chil- 
dren. 

He received on his wedding-day the honour of 
knighthood from his friend Sir George Carew, now 
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promoted to be lord-deputy of Ireland. March 12, 
1606, he >vas fworn a privy- couiifel lor to king 
James' for the province of Riunfterj Feb. 15, 16 J 2, 
he was fworn a privy-counfellor of ftate of the 
kingdom of Ireland j and on the 29th of September 
16 16, created lord Boyle baron of Youghall. Oft. 
J 6, 1620, he was created lord vifcount of Dun- 
garvon, and earl of Corke. Lord* Falkland, th« 
lord -deputy, having reprefented his fervices in a 
juft light to king Charles I. his Majefty fent his 
excellency a letter, dated Noi^ember 30, 1627, di- 
re£ling him to confer the honours of baron and 
vifcQunt upon the earl's fecond furviving fon Lewis, 
though he was then only eight vears old. Oftober 
26, 1629, on the departure ot lord- deputy Falk- 
land, the earl of Corke, in conjunftion with lord 
Loftus, was appointed one of the lords juftices of 
Ireland, and held that office fever al years. On 
the 1 6th of February following, the earl loft his 
countefs. November o, 1631, he was conftituted 
lord high treasurer of Ireland, and had intereft 
enough to get that high office made hereditary in 
his family. Neverthelefs, he fufFered riiany morti- 
fications during the admin iftration of lord Went- 
worth, afterwards earl of Strafford ; who, beforje 
he went to Ireland,, had conceived a J€alou(y of 
his authority and intereft in that kingdom, and 
determineci to bring hlim down, imagining, that 
if he could humble the great earl of Corke, no- 
body in that country could give him much trouble. 
On the breaking out of the rebellion in Ireland in 
1 641, the earl of Corke, as foon as he returned 
from England, where he happened to be at the 
time of the earl of Strafford's trial, immediately 
raifed two troops of horfe, which he put under the 
command of his fons, the lord vifcount Kinel- 
meaky and the lord Broghill^ maintaining them 
^3 iw4 
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and 400 foot for feme months at his own charge. 
In the battle which the Englifli gained at Lifcarrol, 
Sept. 3, 1642, four of his Tons were engaged, and 
tho elded was flain in the field. The earl himfelf 
died about a year after, on the 15th of September, 
in the 78th year of his age, having fpent the lad, 
as he did the firft years of his life, in the fupport 
of the crown of England againft- the Irifti rebels, 
and in the fervice of his country. Though he was 
no peer of England, he was, on account of his 
eminent abilities and knowledge of the world, ad- 
mitted to fit in the houfe of lords upon the wool- 
pack, ut conftliarius. When Cromwell faw the 
prodigious improvements he had made, which he 
little expedled to find in Ireland, he declared, that 
if there had been an earl of Corke in every pro- 
vince, it would have been impoffible for the Irifli 
to have raifed a rebellion. He afFetSed not places 
and titles of honour until he was wdl able to 
maintain them, for he was in the 37th year of his 
age when he received the honour of knighthood, 
and in his fiftieth when he attained to be a baron* 
He made large purchafes, but not till he was able 
to improve them ; and though he paid money for 
his lands, yet the rents that he received from them 
were the fruits of his own prudence, and he grew 
rich on eftates which had ruined their former pof- 
feflbrs; he increa fed his wealth, not by hoarding, 
but by fpending ; for he built and walled feveraJ 
towns at his own coft, but in places fo well fitua- 
ted, that they ^were foon filled with inhabitants, 
who though their rents were moderate, quickly re- 
paid him the money he had laid out with intereft ; 
and he as readily laid it out again : hence^ in the 
fpace of forty years, he acquired to himfelf what in 
fome countries would be efteemed a noble princi- 
pality 5 and as they came to years of difcretion, 

he 
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he beftowed eftates upon his fons, and married his 
daughters into the beft families in that country; 
fo that his power and credit were continually in- 
creafing, and he was general ly efteemed, being beloved 
by the Englifh, and refpe&ed and obeyed by the 
natives ; the former admi-ed.his wifdom, the latter 
flood amazed at his magnificence ; for as he had 
the power' and property, fo he had the foul and 
' fpirit of a prince 5 and his caiHe bf Lifmore, looked 
rather like the palace of a fovereTgn, than the rtfi- 
dence of a private man, whofe eftatewasof his own 
raifing. He outlived moft of thofe^ho had known 
the meannefs of his beginning, but he ddighted to 
remember it himfelf, and even took pains to pre- 
ferve the memory thereof to pofterity, in the mutto 
which he. always ufed, and which he caufed to ba 
placed upon his tomb, viz, C^d's providince h my 
inheritance. 

*^* jftifhmtfts, Biog, Britan. BugdeWs Me* 
mm$ of the Boyles. Cox's Hi/iory (/Inland. 
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The Life of 

JOH.N HAMPDEN. 

[A. D, 1594, to 1643.] 
EW private individuals have ever acquired 



_ fuch immortal honour in any' age oir country, 
as the r^enowned Britiih patriot, John Hampden, 
whofe name and memory is revered to this hour, by 
every lover of his country, a n^ every friend to the reli- 
gious and civil rights of fuch political communities, 
wherever fituated on the inhabitable globe,as are foun* 
*ded on the chief inftitute of civil fociety 5 which h 

to 
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to provide for the fafcty and welfare of the whole, 
by a delegated authority, entrufted to one or more 
peifons made fuperior to the reft, under certain 
prefcribed limitations, for thofe very purppfes ; and 
who failing in the execution of this important truft, 
he or they may be lawfully deprived of fuch dele- 
gated authority; and thofe illullrious chara<£^ers, 
who are inftrumental in delivering their country from 
the mal-adminiftration of that authority, whether 
in the hands of emperors, kings, prote^ors, or 
republican magiilrates, will ever be confidered by 
aM noble and liberal minds, as true patriots. 

In this favourable light, moft hiftorians have 
placed John Hampden, while fome few have made 
him the author of the civil war between Charles I. 
and his fubje^s. And it is only from an impartial 
narrative of matters of fa£t^ that a juft and adequate 
opinion of the extenfive abilities and public virtaei 
of this great and good man, can be formed at this 
diftance of time. Wc fliall therefore relate every 
fmportant event of his ufeful life, in a clear and 
ample manner, not doubtine that the efteedi and 
. veneration of the reader wUl be increafed in pro- 
portion as he advances from one tranfad^ion to ano- 
ther, till death prematurely deprived his country of 
the champion of her moft facrcd rights. 

He was the fon of John Hampden, Efq 5 and de- 
fcendcd from a very ancient family of that name, 
whofe paternal eftate was fituated at Great Hamp- 
den, in Buckinghamfhire. His father married £li* 
d^beth the fecond daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell^ 
grandfather to Oliver Cromwell, to whom he was 
thus related by maternal affinity ; no mention is 
made «n what account his father reiided at London, 
but that city claims the honour of giving birth to 
Patriot Hampden^ in tlic year 1594. The fam^ 
iilepc^ refts upon his infant years, but in the fif- 
teenth' 
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teentb year of his age, we find him admitted a gen- 
tleman commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Here he is fuppofed to have ftaid ab«ait three years^ 
but he did not take any degree. From Oxford he 
returned to one of the inns of court, in London, 
and applied himfelf very ciofely to the fhidy of the 
common law, in which he made a rapid progrefe, 
till the death of his parents, which happened in the» 
courfe of a few years, and then being in poffeffioa 
of an ample fortune, he ran -headlong into all the 
diilipations of youth, in which it fhould feem that 
he pafTed his juvenile time of life, though for the 
credit of his name, great pains have been taken to 
pafs over this part of his memoirs, and to haften to 
. the period, when he took up a more referved and 
aufterc mode of living, and fought the fociety of 
men of folid unUerAanding, and of graver difpoft- 
tions. 

He preferved however in his temper, a na- 
tural vivacity and chearfulnefs, and having now re- 
formed his manners, he qualified himfelf for the 
public walk of life, in which he afterwards made, 
himfelf fo confpicuous, and in the year 1626, he 
was eledled a member of the fecond parliament of 
Charles I. and having about the fame time, mar-* 
ried a daughter of Thomas Foley, Efq j (great 
grandCather to the firfl lord Foley) he from this 
time became a regular liver, and a moft important 
fubjedt of the flate. He was no foojier feated in 
parliament, th^n be vigoroufly promoted an enquiry 
into the national grievances, fhenuoufly recommen- 
dej.an addrefs to the throne for /edrefs, before any 
pero^anent revenue was fettled by parliament on the 
new king. Charles I. and declared himfelf an oppo- 
nei\t of the duke of Buckingham. This line of 
C0ndw<Si: endeared hiln to the leading members of 
that p^rty, by whom, as he likewife polTefTed the 
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talentof fpeaking well, he was confidered as a great 
acquifidon, but the court did not yet view hirn 
as a formidable antagonilt, for he was fufFered to 
obtain a feat in the two fucceeding parliaments, 
without being pricked for (herifF, a practice v/e 
have already obferved, the miniftry ma'Je ufe of to 
prevent the election of obnoxious men. In 1&28, 
however, he narrowly cfcaped imprifonment with 
the other members, who were called the riotous 
members, and were committed by the privy coun- 
cil clofe prifoners to the Tower, for locking the 
doors of the houfe of commons, and holding the 
fpeaker in the chair^ while the famous proteftation 
was read againft innovations in religion, and the^ 
levying of tonnage and poundage, not granted by 
parliament. And though he was left out of this 
Warrant, he was foon after taken intocuftody, far 
rciufing to fupply the kin^ wich mon^yi on loans 
deemed by par; lament, illegal. 

His patriotic character now began to difpUy rf- 
felf without doors, but it was not generally noticed, 
or fufficiently known till the year 1636, when the 
eyes not only of his countrymen, but of all Europe, 
were fixed upon him with a mixture of admiration 
and aitoniOiment, to behold a private gentleman) 
a fimple individual, as he is ftyled by fome foreign 
writers, (landing forth to aflert the rights of his 
fellow fubjecls, invaded in his own perfon by the 
ex:i6tion of Ihip money, imgly, againU the united 
eftbj'ts of the king^ the inirviUry, the crown-lawyers, 
and the numerous depend mts of a court: all of 
whom were intereiVd r^raiiift him, fome toopprefs, 
others to counteract the c* instates of their own con- 
fciences, and their knowledge of the laws of the 
land ;«and others agam to deFajie hifn for preftiniing 
todifpute the will of his fovereign. Unawed however 
by authority, undaunted at menaces, unabalbed by 
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calumny, and incorruptible by bribes, he refolutely 
Ajfbined the whole weight of a royal profecution^ 
founded in royal vengeance for contemned preroga- 
tive. Before this adffair^ fays Lord Clarendon, 
" Mr. Han-pden was rather of reputation in his 
own country, than of public difcourfe, or fame in 
the kingdom ; but then hfe grew the argument of 
all tongues, every man enquiring who, and what 
he was, that duift, at his own ex pence and peril, 
fupport the liberty and property of the kingdom, 
and refcue his country, as he thought from being 
made a prey to the court." 

And what made this his noble ftand againft the 
encroachments of arbitrary power the more extra- 
ordinary was, tliat the king had newly fortified 
himfelf with the following opinion of the twelve 
judges, ^* that it was lawful for the king, when 
the ^od ai>J fafety of the kingdom is in danger, by 
writ under the great feal of England, to command 
all his fubjeds at their charge, to provide and fur* 
ni(h fuch a number of (hips with men, viftuals, and 
arpmunition, and for fuch a time ashismajeftyihould 
think6t,&Q."CharleshadpIumedhimfelfgreatlyupon 
this deci(ion of the judges, and thofe who have un« 
4ertaken his defence, reft his juftification wholely 
upon it 5 not confidering in the firft place that the 
king of England, as fupreme magiftrate, ought to 
be as well or better acquainted with the laws of the 
realm he governs, fo far as it refpefts the rights of 
the community, than the judges; fecondly, that 
admitting their opinion to be founded in the origi- 
nal conihtution, it will not go to the iuftification 
of levying a tax in money arbitrarily aflcfled at the 
king's pleafurQ on the fubjefls, in lieu of /hips, or - 
under pretext of wanting them, when there waa 
00 national danger apprehended cither at home or 
abroad, and the folQ view of the crown was to oh- 
tain mpney to carry on the adminiitration of go- 
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vcrniiient, and to fupport the^fcing's private expences, 
witttOQt th» aid of parliament. Thus the cafe ftood 
with rcfpcd to Mr. fiampden, he was rated at twenty 
/hillings, for an eftate he. held in Backingham(hire, 
at a time when England was in profound peace. 
He therefore rightly judged it was the moft proper 
criits to try the merits of this impoii^ and refufed 
to pay it. He was profecuted by the crown in the 
court of Exchequer, where the caufe was brought 
to a folemn trial, and to render the iflue th« more 
decifive in all fimilar cafes, the judges of that 
court, requefted the affiftancc of their brethren, 
fo that it was argued for twelve days by the 
moft eminent counfel at the bar, before all 
the jud^s, and in the end, as might well be 
expefted, it was determined againft Mr. Hampden, 
but the judges were not< unanimous as theyjiad 
been, when they delivered their opinion to the 
king. fVeJi$ny CraivUyy Berkley^ Vernon^ Ttevor^ 
Finchf Bramfton and Smithy gave the caufe in- fa- 
vour of the crown. Crook, Denham and Diven- 
Jort, were for Mr. Hampden, and the judgment of 
ones was that Mr. Hampden fhould be charged 
with ihip-money, but with this limitation and con- 
dition, that none of it fhould come into the kkigV 
purfe, for if it did, his opinion was againfl it. 
Mr. Hampden, through the whole fuit, condufted 
himfelf with fuch Angular temper and modefty, that 
he actually obtained more credit and advantage by 
lofmg his caufe, than the king did by gaining it, 
and from this time he was one of the moft popular 
men in the kingdom. He was oonfidered by the peo- 
ple as the father of his country \ he wasdiftifiguiffced 
by the glorious title of Pairiat Hampden \ and he 
took the lead of his party in oppofition tcJ the mea- 
fures of the king, in the houfe of commons, on the 
meeting of the long parliament in 1640^ when h« 
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extended his patriotic care to the kingdom of Scot- 
land ^ by watching all the motions of the king, 
while he was in Scotland, and preventing the Scots 
being feduced from the caufe of the people of Eng- 
land, which was that of civil liberty, by the cabals 
of the cabinet J and he gave fuch entire fatisfadion 
to his friends, that in all the tranfadtions between 
the two nations, he was conftantly appointed by 
the parliament of England, oneofthecommiflioners 
to treat with that people. It was at this time, ac- 
cording to Lord Clarendon, that Mr. Hampden's 
power and intereft was greater to do good or hurt, 
than any man's in the Kingdom, or than any man 
of his rank hath had in any time : for his reputa- 
tion of honefty was univerfal, and his afFedions 
feemed fo publickly guided, that no corrupt or pri- 
vate ends could bias them. 

Mr. Hampden, was likewife nominated by the 
parliament, one of the committee tp prepare the 
charge 2^ainft the Earl of Strafford, and a mana- 
ger of the evidence againft him ; and he performed 
the fame fervices in the profecution of Archbifhop 
Laud. The hiftorians of thefe times agree in 
mentioning fome plan that was fet on foot after the 
fall of Strafford and Laud, to form a coalition of 
parties, by conferring fome of the moft important 
offices in the ftate, on the chief perfons in theoppo- 
fitioii, and it is faid that the king himfelf at one 
time, feemed difpofed to agree to it, in which cafe, 
Mr. Hampden propofed to undertake the office of 
tutor to Charles prinqe of Wales, and his laudable 
views in fixing upon this weighty charge, in pre- 
ference to the more fplendid appointments he might 
in the cafe of this event have commanded, are ele- 
gantly and fenfibly conjed&iired by Mrs. Macaulay— . 
^^' Whilft there were any hopes, favs this able hif- 
tprian, that the adminiitration of tne country could 
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bexorredted without the entire 'overthrow of the 
conftitution, Hampden, chofe before other prefer- 
ment, the luptrintendency of the prince's mind, aim- 
ing to correct the fource from whence the happi- 
nefs or misfortunes of the empire, if the govern- 
ment continued monarchical, muft flow : but the 
averfion which the king difcovered to thofe regula- 
tions which were nccclTary t© fecure the conftitu- 
tion from any future attempt of the crown, with 
the fchemcs he had entered on to punifli the authors 
of rcforn^ation, and to refcind his conceifions, de- 
termined the condu6l of Hampden." In fa6^, find- 
ing that no reliance could be made on the king's 
promifes, v^hith were calculated only to avoid im- 
pending, or inimeuiate danger, he became a bitter 
enemy to the royaliih, and embarked deepiy in the 
fcheme of cliabiiihing a republican form of govern- 
ment in England. To accomplifh this point, it 
was politically neceftary, by fome means or other, 
to get rid of the king, and as the meafures he had 
now taken, had totally alienated the afFeflions of 
the people, a furer method could not be devifed, 
than by breaking off all treaties of Accommodation 
with him, to drive him into the field in defence of 
his life and fortune; where the republican party 
hoped he would either fall by the fortune of war, 
or become their captive, and remain at their dif- 
pofal. As foon therefore as the parliament ordered 
an army to be raifed for. the defence of the flate, 
againft the hoftile preparations of the king, Hamp- 
den accepted the command of a regiment of foot, 
under the earl of Effex their general, and he was one 
of the firft who opened the civil war by an attack 
on a place called Brill, about five miles from Ox- 
ford, at which the king fl'ad ftationed fome troops 
in garrifon, and had made it a fort of barrier be- 
tween the counties of Buckingham and Oxford, 

He 
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He manifefted the fame fuperior abilities in his- mi- 
litary, as he had done in his civil capacity, and 
promifed to be as much the hero in the field, as he 
had been the patriot in the fenate ; but his career ot' 
glory was foon terminated, for to the great grief and 
confternatton of his whole party, he was mortally 
wounded in a (kirmifh with prince Rupert, at Chal- 
grove Field, near Thame in OxfordlWre; and fell 
a vicStim to his own incautious valour. For the 
prince having beaten up the quarters of the repub- 
lican army, early in the morning of the 18th of 
June, 1643, Hampden was very folicitous to draw 
forces together to perfue the enemy ; ami being co- 
lored of a regiimen-t of foot, he fh,.'wed his great 
cagcmcfs to engage, by throwing himfelf into the , 
cavitlry, who were ftrft ready, as a volunteer; and 
upon finding that the prince faced about, all the 
officers of this detachment of cavalry, were of opi- 
nion, to halt till their main body caaie up, but he 
alone perfuaded and prevailed with them to advance 
and thus precipitately, heruftied on his fate. The 
firft news of Mr. Hampden's being wounded, which 
was matter of great joy apd triumph to the royal 
party, they received from one of the prifoners 
taken in the action, who faid, he was confident 
colonel Hampden was hurt, for he faw him con- 
trary to his ufual cuttom, ride off the field, before 
the a<St ion was over; his head hanging down, and, 
his hands leaning upon his horfe's neck. The fol- 
lowing day it was known that he was. fliot in the 
(houlder with a brace of bullets, and the bone bro- 
ken. For fix days he laboured under extreme an- 
guifli, and during this time, fome v/riters affert, 
that the king, as a teftimony of his efteem, fent 
I>r. Chinner his body phylician to vifit him, and 
to make him an oft'er of the ailiftance of his furgeons, 
bu<},. all things conftdered, this fingulaf inftance of 
Vol. Ill, K generous ' 
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Senerous regard for a perfon who was looked upon 
by the royalifts, as the prime caufe of the civil war, 
is hardly to be credited. On the 24th of June, 
1643, this great man expired ; whofe life at that 
critical juncture, was of the utmoft national con- 
iequencc, it being judged from his natural difpofi- 
tion, and the integrity of his heart, that he would have 
oppofed the ufurpation of Cromwell, with the fame 
fortitude and influence, and with equal fuccefs, as 
he had wiihftood the encroachments of regal power. 
It is certain had he lived, the parliament (diflktisfied 
with the condu<St of the earl of EiTex, and highly 
pleafcd with Hampden, both for his perfonal valour 
in the field, and his excellent advice in councils 
of war,} would have promoted him to the general- 
ihip ; and as he was never known to cxercife any 
authority otherwife than folely for the public wel« 
fare, it is to be prefumed he would have kept with- 
in proper bounds, the ambitious fpirit of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The remains of ihis celebrated patriot were in* 
terred in the church of Great Hampden in Buck- 
inghamfhire, where a ilone was laid over his grave, 
with the cfKgies of himfelf, his wife, and ten chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Hampden's eldeft fon Richard, fucceeded 
his father in his feat in parliament, and diflinguiibed 
himfelf in it, as a zealous friend to the fame caufe, 
in which his father died. His grandfon, John, 
likcwile ferved in parliament; three of his daugh- 
ters were married to refpedable gentlemen, in the 
fame line of political connedlions with himfelf, and 
holding public employments under the authority of 
tne long- par! lament, and as a teftimony of their fenfc 
of our patriot's eminent public lervices, the fame 
parliament ordered the fum jof five thoufand pounds 
to be paid out of th.e nationartevenues for the ufe 
of bis family. 

The 
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The fame obfervation may be made with regard 
to the different charafters drawn of Mr. Hampden, 
as "we iivferted at the ciofc of the Earl of Straftbrd's 
life. We muft trace it in the occurences of hir 
HfCy for on the one hand^ partiality and prejudice 
have ranked him amongft the vileft of national incen- 
diaries, and on the other, he has certainly been too 
highly extolled ; for after all, monarchy is tha' 
legal form of government adapted to the genius 
SIS well as the true intereft of Britain, yet this he 
endeavoured totally to fubvert for no other reafon, 
but becaufe the regal authority had degenerated into 
deTpotifmy under two inglorious princes of the houfe 
of Stuart. But the cbaraders of ftatefmen, patriots, 
generals, and of all cither perfons who have acted 
any confiderable part on the theatre of the great 
world, will ever vary with the political tone ot the^ 
times* Yet, from the aera of his exiftence, to the*^ 
prefent time, all difpa/fionate, fenfible men, have 
pr<Niounced Mr. Hampden, to have been a great 
and a good, though in fome refpe^ts, a miftaken 
man, and one who ought to be held forth as an 
example worthy of imitation, to every race of free- 
born men, by whom the enjoyment of religious and 
civil liberty, is prized as the chief of earthly blef- 
iings, the fource of public and domeftic felicity. 

*^* Authorities. Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs 
of the reign of Charles I. Clarendon's Hiltory of 
the Rebellion. Mrs. Macaulay's Hift. of England, 
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The Life of 

WILLIAM LAUD, 

Archbishop of Canterbury.' 

[A. D. 1573, ^^ ^6+5-] 

THIS eminent divine, was the fon of WiUi^49 
Laud, a clothier of Reading, in Berldihire, by 
Lucia his wife, widow of Mr. John RsObijnfo^i, of- 
Reading, and fitter to Sir William W^b^b, who 
vl^Ls lord-mayor of London in JS9jI« . 

He was born at Reading, i|[i t^ie yey IS73> ^'^d 
educated in the free- fchqpl tb^re.; till Ju}y/i589, 
when he went to Ox ford j a^4 19 Jm^^ tke year 
following, was ele<Sled fcholw of &t, Jofe^'gcpnegfi*' 
imder the tuition of Dx. Jc^ha Svick^idge* 

I"^ J593i he was nwl^>,felW>Qit3^.^t:^Ilfg€{i 
the year following, he took the degree of batchelor 
of art^ ; and, in f 5(58, that of mal^r of^^^ J>^»«g 
chiofen grammar lechjrejffoi: thatjy^a.o. In iJioOih«c 
wa^ ordaine<J: d.^acon, and mi?it in i^i^ bptb 
which orders were conferred upon him by Dr» 
Young, bifhop of Rochefler. 

In 1 602, he read the divinity lecfture in iSt. John's 
college, fupported by the benefaftion of Mrs. Mag. 
In this and other college exercifes, he difcovered 
his talents for contro.erfy, by maintaining the con- 
Itant vl/ibiihy of Chrift's church, derived from the 
- ^ apoftles 
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^poftles to. the churcTi of Rome, and coiatiimed in 
that church .till, the rcformajtlon. This opinion 
involved him in a difpute with Dr. Abbot, at tljat 
time, madcr of univerfity college, jind vice chai>- 
cellor of the univerfity,^ v*'hich contributed amongft 
other things^, to the mutual did ike they look to 
•each other, in the courfe of their lives. , 

In 1603, he was chofen pro(2or of the univerfity 
of Oxford ; and became chapjaln to Charks Blount^ 
earl ofDevonfhire j and in 1604, Jie took the de- 
gree of batchelor of divinity ; in his exercife pCfr 
formed on this occafion, he niainiaincd thefc two 
points J ift, the neceffity of baptifm j 2, that 
there could be no true church without diocefan 
l>ifhops» Thefe tenets, lika that of deriving the vi- 
fibility of the church of Chrifi, from that of Rome, 
were levelled at the puritans, and he was attacked 
by Dr. Holland, the divinity profeflbr, as a man 
who aimed at fo.v/ing diviuon between the church 
of England, and the foreign reformed churches. 
From this time h s opinions renJcred him obno^.icuri 
to all moderate men, and Abbot made-no fcruple to 
proclaim him to be, if not/acSually a papift, fo, P^-^- 
piihly inclii^ed, that his' company was to bq fhun- 
ned, and this had fuch an effedt, that it was ac- 
counted herefy to be Icon with him, and mifpiifion 
of herefy to falute him as he pailcd. 

In. 1605, he imprudently married his patron the 
earl of Devonfliire, to Penelope the wife of Robert 
Lord Rich, though ihe had been divorced from her 
hufband'for>adukery,>ai)d the nnatch turning out, 
as might, be welj .expecficd^ extremely unfortunate 
to' the earl, 'Laud wa? moll feverely cenfured, and 
it is certain, king James took this affair fo ill, that 
though Dr, Williams; then bifhop of Lincoln, and 
afterwards archbifliop of York, and lord-keeper of 
the great feal;^ e:>$ertcd his influence in his favour, 
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his majefiy for feme years wofu]d not confent to 
promote him in the church. He fincerely repented 
this tranfadion, and kept a faft on the anniver&ry 
of the )9^dding-day ever after. A fermon preached 
by Lattd before the.iieads of the univerflty, 
at St. Mary's the following year, incrcafed 
the number of his enemies, and his condu<Et 
in carping at the leAures of the public readers, who 
did not hold the fame high-church fentiments as 
himfeify made him hated and feared, for he carried 
reports to the btlhcp of Durham, who conveyed 
them to the king, againft all who favoured the 
doftrihes or difcipline cf the puritans. But bis 
learning and addrefs, notwithflanding thefe mbfla- 
cles, procured Mm many powerful friends. In 1607, 
he was indyiSVed into the vicarage of Stanford, in 
Northam pie nfti ire ; and the year following, he was 
trade chapTain to Dr. Richard Neile, then bi/hop 
of Rochcrtcf, and commenced Do6ior in Divinity. 
lie prta( hcd his ftrft fermon before the king, at 
Theobald's, in September 16095 and in Oftober 
foilcwing, he exchanged his advowfon of North- 
Kliwortii, for thereftory of Weft-Tilbury in Effcx, 
in ordsr to be near his patron, bifhop Neile, who, 
the-fo'k)wing year, gave him the redtory of Cuck- 
Ocne in Kent; and loon after, he refigned his 
fellowship of St. John's coltcge in Oxford. 

But finding the air of Cuckflone prejudicial to 
him, he exchanged it for the living of Norton in 
the fanic county, a benefice of lefs value, but fitua- 
ted in a better air. 

About the end of the year 1610, Dr. Btckeridge, 
prcfidcnt of St. John's college, being promoted to 
the fee of Rochefter, on the tranfiation of Dr. Neile, 
to the bifliopric of LitchfitM and Coventry, Kr. 
Abbot, who had juft been made srchbiihop cf Can- 
terbury, retaining his enmity to Laud, complained 
of him to the lord chancellor Ellcfmerc, who was 
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alfo chancellor of the univerfity^ allcdging that he 
was a papift In his heart, which he did with a 
view of preventing his focceeding Dr. Buckeridge, 
as prefident of the college. However, he carried 
his ele<Slion, being chofcn prefulent in May 161 1, 
though he was then fick in London ; an:J the elec- 
tion being called in queftion, it was at lait confirm- 
ed by the majefty. The fame year, he was fwom 
one of the kitigjS chaplains. And in 161 4, his 
friend. Dr. Neile, then bifiiop of Lincoln, gave hill 
the prebend of Busden ; and the following year, 
the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. In 1616, he was 
advanced by his majefty to the deanery of Gloucefter, 
a dignity, which, though it was of no great value, 
ferved to eftablifh his reputation, as a riling man in 
the church, after he had been long confidered as one 
whom the king was by no means inclined to ad- 
vance to any great honours; His majefty upon this 
appointment, defired Laud to reform and fet in or- 
der whatever he ihould find amifs in the cathedral ; 
upon the ftrength of which, he went in great hafte 
to Gloucefter, where finding the church much de- 
cayed, he ordered it to be repaired and beautified, 
and the communion table ftanding in the middle of 
the church, he called a chapter and had it removed 
to the eaft end of the choir, and placed againft th& 
wall. This point, which Laud confidered as of the 
firft importance, being accompllfhed, he recom- 
mended to the clergy belonging to the cathedral^ 
that they fhould bow, in token of reverence to God, 
not only at their firft entrance into the choir, but 
likewife at their approaches to the holy table. But 
his alterations, and his fuperftitious behaviour, gave 
great ofFence to many, and particularly to Dr. Miles 
Smith, then Bifhop of Gloucefter, who never fet 
his foot in the church after the removal of the com- 
munion- table. 

K 4. As 
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As a further public teftiraony of the king's fa- 
voor, he .wasw>rdered to attend his Majeily in his 
tounicy to bc^tfcinfl, in the year 1617 ; he had 
likcw4fc the iiitereft* to procure feme royal inteuc- 
li.ons to be ^nt to Oxford, for the better govern- 
ment of the univcifity.* 1 he defign of the progrefs 
to Scotland, was to bring the church of Scotland 
to an uniformity with that of England ; a favonrfte 
fchtme- v/ith Dr. Laud, and f<>ine other divines. 
But the : Scots wcrd Scots, as Dr. Heylin expreffes 
it, and'refolved to go on in their ov/n way, what- 
ever ftiould be the ccnfequcncc ; fo that neither the 
king nor Laud gsined any credit by this expenfive 
vifit to Scotland ; their authority in religious mat- 
ters being treated with contempt. 

After his return from Scotland, Dr. Laud refigncd 
his living of Wtft-Tilbury, and was induSed into 
thri: of Ibitock, in Leiccfterfhire, in 1617 j ^nd m 
i6;o he WrtS inftailcd a prebend of Weftminfter, 
h.;vir»g had the grant of the fucceffion ten years be-> 
fs re, at the requelt of Dr. l>Jei)e. In June i6zi, 
the king nominated him to the bifhopric of St. Da- 
vid's ; but hewafrnct confecrated till November, 
bccaufe archbifhop Abbot laboured under an iw- 
capacity to perform the ceremony, from the acci* 
dent related in his life. The day before his confe- 
cration, he refigned the prefidentfhip of St. John's 
college, in obedience to theftatutes of that college; 
which he would not violate, nor his oath, on any 
pretence. But he was permitted to keep his preben- 
dary of Weftm in fter, in commendam, through the 
intereft of the lord-keeper Williams, who, to in* 
creafe his fmall income, gave him a benefice, worth 
150 1. per annum, in the dloctk of St. Dayid'$, 
and in 16^2, the king alio gave him the redlory of 
Cr^ejce, in N orthaniptonihif e. 

This 
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This jreaf he likevvlfe held his famous confe- 
rence with Fifher the jcfu-t, before the marqui^ of 
B\jckingham ^nd his niotl\er, iii order to connnn 
them in the pfoteftant faith, about which vhcy 
were wa\''ering, afid he gained his point. This- 
conference is a llriking proof of the fuperlority of 
his genius and Jearjl'ing, and it brought on an in- 
timate acquaintance between him and the marquis, 
whofe favorite he became, and to whom it is faid, 
he .was too fubfervient. But the patronage of Buck- 
ingham, who during his abfence in Spain with the 
prince of Wales, left him his agent at court, and 
correfponded vy^ith him regularly, excited the jea- 
loufy of the lord-keeper Williams, who, from a warm 
friend, beca^md a bitter enemy toLaud. 

Archbifhop Abbot having Til^ewife refolved to 
check his afpirirtg difpofuion as much aspoflible^ 
left him out of the commiffion foi- 6)nrtiluting the- 
h%h-CornmifEon court, a tribunal inilituted to'take 
ctognizance of all ecclefiaftical matters j but Laud 
ct>ai plained 6f this indigxrity to Bucknigham, and 
hy nis'interell he was put into the commifiion in 




tihg to regulate fhe nuijibcr c^f „._ 
chaplains,' afid to ilppoirit fuch only, whofe rl'ligioii?^. 
j^fiti^es he fnbuld aj^prduej ahd.^t the fan^e.tjjm^' 
feirtg deT/roishd krlbvv the charters of ^he clergy 
jKf'gcfnerd, Me eljtVul^^d Laud' tq,m4ke '^94^*1 I i it of! 
lift moft emih^kl! <?\v^im in'^fhV kingctom, -and'to^ 
ihart agiiAtt dkHl^d^'^.-^^c&r^irtjjto th 
ples^ fhe ierftet (!) fot o/fhMxV ajfl P, fo^ iurifaps; 

Ki^g '^ sr bt'aAd, kn^a Carrier. again {\prefefrr\eiit.. 

1*re?'ma^«15v^r'cdMf^r'dtf^ A'dilgRty prelate as inVej(t> 

cift v^xh the difcretiojiary power of reco^imendingr 

' 'K 5' - the 
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the inferior clergy to the King's notice, and from 

his principles we may judge how partially he exer- 

cifcd it. Ingratitude was of the number* of his vices, 

for he lent his aiTiftance to accompliih the difmifiion 

of the worthy Bifliop Williams from the office of 

lord keeper of the great feal, a man who had taken 

great pains to ferve him at his firft fetting out on 

the road to preferment, but who afterwards difcover- 

ing his dcfign of fupplanting his heft friends, had 

With great juftice reproached him for his perfidy 

anJ retarded his progrefs. But Laud having at 

length gained the afcendency, he prevailed with the 

favorite to procure him the honor of officiating at 

the coronation of Charles, in the room of bi&op 

Williams, as dean of Weftminfter,whofe office it 

is to adniinifter the coronation oath; in confequence 

of this application, Williams w.s commanded not 

to attend, and Laud was charged with altering the 

coronation oath, but without any authority to prove 

it J probably the accufatio i took its rife from his 

having introduced in the courfe of the ceremony, an 

artful addrefs to the king in behalf of the clergy, 

exhorting hiS majefty to fhew more favour to th^t 

order, than to any other claft of fubjefls, becaufe 

they place the crown on his head, and approach 

nearer to the altar than others. 

• From this time, the minifter was continually 

tktfirerrmg favours upon Laqd, who. in 1626, 

^as tramatcd from the fee of St. Davids^ to that. 

/^Satli and Wells, «litalfomadea privy coun- 

fellor, and dean of- the chapel royal. Hewasltke- 

-mfe appointed to be one of th^ commiffioners for. 

cxerciiing archiepifcopal jurifdidion in the yeac 

1627, upon archbifhop Abbot's fequeftration. 

' In the third parliamei^t of this reign, hewas voted 

fo be one of the favorers of the armmians, and one 

^jN^ fufpe£tedto be unCSimd'^ Mb ofiAionsihit 

^A ^ way J 
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way, accordingly he was named in the rcmonllrancc 
prefentcd to the Icing by the commons, and as he 
was thought to be the maker cf the [ring's fpeeches, 
and of Buckingham's anfwer to the articli^s of im- 
peachment drawn up by the commons again li him, 
he became fo unpopular, and fuch a clamour was 
raifed againft him, that his life was menaced, in ano- 
nymous papers which were thrown into the court 
yard of his houfe in London. Yet this had no efFeft 
on his advancement at court, for in 1628, he was 
promoted to the fee of London. He was alfo made 
a commiffioner for levying money by certain inland 
duties, called by the commons an excife, which no- 
mination increaledthe fury of the people againft him, 
though the plan was never carried into execution. 
The great pains he took to fupport the duke of 
Buckingham's admin iftration in all probability 
would have proved fatal to himfelf If the duke had 
not fallen a vidtim to the refentment of a difappoint- 
ed officer. Yet his concern was fo great for the 
lofs of this favorite, that he treated Fel con v/ith great 
feverity at the council board, and threatened hiii^ 
with the rack,, to extort from him a confeHion that 
he had accomplices j and though Felton very fenfi- 
fcly obferved ^* that if he was racked, he did not 
•* know whom the extremity of torture might force 
" him to name, perhaps Laud himfelf;" yet he per- 
fified in his cruel defign, fiU the judges gave it a$ 
their opinion^ " that according to the laws of Eng- 
•* land, Feltou could not be put to the rack." And 
it is faid, he never would be convinced^ but that 
Ibme of the, membeis of parliament or of the puri-^ 
tans were privy to the murder. 

Laud now fupplicd Buckingham's place in th^ 
king's efteem and conEdence, and having great in- 
fluence both in church and ilate, he became alfo 
' the leading man, and extremely a^ve in the bigh^ 

CQAcai&on^ 
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commiflion court, in which fuch arbitrary and fe- 
vere profecutlons were carried on, that the nation 
was alarmed, and for a time divided between fear arid 
indignation. 

Of the injuftice and cruelty of the decrees of this 
court, the following is a ftriking inftance. 

Dr Alexander Leighton, a Scotch divine, had 
publiflied, **An appeal to the parliament, or, 
Zion's plea againft prelacy:'* in which he had. 
written not only with freedom, but with great afpe- 
rity, agaii;ll the bifhops and the hierarchy. For 
this publication, Leighton was brought before the 
high- commiflion court, on the 4th of June 1630. 
He acknowledged himfelF to be the author of the 
book ; but alledged that he wrote it with no ill in- 
tention ; his defign, he faid, being only to lay thofe 
things before the next parhament for their confide- 
ration. However the court paffed the following icii' 
tencc. 

" That the dodor fhould pay a fine of ten thou- 
fand pGUfids \ and be degraded from h'Sminiftry^ 
that he fhould be brought to the pillory at Weffmin- 
fter, while the court ws^s fitting, and be there whip; 
pcd ; after which he fhould be fet upon the pillory 
a convenient time, and have one of his ears cut off, 
one fide of his nofe flit, and be branded in the face 
' with S. S. as a fower of (edition ; that then he fhould 
be carried back to prifon, and after a few days b^ 
pillored a fecond time, ^nd be there likewife whip- 
ped, and have the other fide of hid nofe flit* and his 
'Other ear cut off; and then be fhut up in the prifoa 
of the fleet for th^ remainder of his life." When this 
favage decree was pronounced, the furious bigot 
Laud pulled off his cap and gaveGod thanks for \u 
Hiftory informs us, that the dot^bor underwent thefi 
puniihmems^ and afterwards continued in clp^. 

confine^ 
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confinement for ttn years, till he was fet at liberty 
by the long parliament. 

Having been eledled chancellor of the univerfity 

of Oxford, in the fpring of this year, he made it 

his bufinefs during the remainder of his lifetasdora 

the univerfity with buildings, and to enrich it witb 

valuable MSS. and other books ; he alfo caufed the 

broken, jarring, imperfect ftatutes to be rcvifecfy 

collated, and thrown into regular order; and he 

confiderably enlarged and improved St. John's col- ^ 

lege, where he had received his education. In fadl, 

it feems to have been the chief employment of thi» 

high-fpirited prelate, to take care of the exteriiaJa 

©f religion, and to make the church of England re- 

femble that of Rome as much as poflible. For thial 

purpofe being now almofl: abfolute in eccleftafticaly 

and having a great (hare in the adminiftration of 

civil aflLWirs,j he iflued his orders m a peremptor)§ 

manner, enjoining a ftrift conformity to all tho 

external rites and ceremonies of religion ; hecauCei 

the churches in general tp be ornamented with pic- 

tMre$, images arid altar pieces, and the communioifc 

tatles^to be rf moved from th^e middle to the eaft 

^nd of the churches, to be railed in, and to be lallecl 

Altars. Kneeling at thefe altars, and ihe ufe oS 

popes, an en^roidered veftment thrown ovef th^ 

yioulders of the prieft, when adminidering the (^ 

cram^nt, . were alfo nigoroufly enforgCed; .and ihe 

pious, fenfible p^rt of the nation ^onfid^ing thefci 

luperftitious obf^jvances as fo many advances tOfi 

Wards the introduction of popery, Laud .W^.deteftei 

in all parts of the kingdom. But regardlefs of p(H 

pular clamour, be went one ftep fartlicr, in th^ 

confecration of the; church of St. Catherine Creed 

in London : n: had only been repaired, yet La,«d^ 

to mako. way for this rid icplo^s ,cer?.oaor>y,i.iilfg ^ 

p^jvied all divine fervice in it, till it had been re- 

confe- 
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Confecrated ; which idle fervice he performed with 
nearly as much pomp and ceremony as is ufed by 
the pope, when he opens the holy gate of St. Peter, 
and proclaims a jubilee; in fa6l, it was an imita- 
tion of all the idolatrous rites pradifed by the Ro- 
milh priefts at their altars ; the detail of his fooleries 
upon this occafion would be tedious in this place, 
t^e reader is therefore referred to Hume^s hiftory of 
Great Britain, vol. I. Edinb. edit- 
In 1 63 1, Laud was very adive in caufing St. 
Paul's cathedral to be repaired and beautified, in a 
very expenfive and magnificent manner ^ for which 
purpoi'e fubfcriptions and contributions were raifed 
in all parts of England. The privy council ordered 
fuch houfes and Ihops to be pulled down, as Laud 
indicated were too contiguous to the cathedral, and 
the owners were required to accept a icafonable fa- 
€isfa£lion for the premifcs, which if they refufed^ 
.the IberifFs of London were directed to fee them 
l^ulled down. But the fubfcriptions falling ihorr 
#f the fums required for tbis great undertaking, he 
■lade ufe of fevera) illegal and oppreffive methody 
•f raifing money ; particularly profecutions incur- 
f ing the penalty of fines were carried on with great 
figour in the ftar chamber and high commiffioa 
courts : cempofitions were iikewife made wr: h po- 
pifh recuCuits ; and commutations of penane^^fi^ 
that the nation exclaimed, ^ St* Paul's is repaired 
«^ with tbeiiAs of the people ! " About this time,, 
ft is likcwife affirmed that he made propofals to the 
king at Woodftock^ to prohibit the marriages of the 
clergy, and he openly declared that he would beftow 
1^ the eeclefiaflical preferments inhisgift onfingle 
nen, in preference to the married, provided theic 
abilities were equal. But this dechmtion expofed 
him to fuch fevere cenfures that he found him/elf 
.HAdes » ncceiSty to put a ftop to it^ which, he did 
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in the inoft eflfeftual manner ; for, he negotiated a 
marriage between the Rev. Mr. Thomas Turner, 
one of his chaplains, and a daughter of Francis, 
afterwards S ir Francis Windebank, and he perform- 
ed the ceremony himfelf in his chapel in Lcndon* 
houfe. 

In 1633, bifhop Laud attended king Charles to 
Scotland, on the fame errand as he had formerly 
accompanied king James j but with this difference, 
that being now armed with more authority, he 
pufhed the affair of the union of the two churches 
of England and Scotland with great zeal, however 
the Scots bifliops would not accept the liturgy of 
the church of England, but compofed one for the 
church of Scotland, with material alterations, which 
were opp6fed by Laud, but to no effed^. 

Having in vain endeavoured to fupplant the more 

worthy archbifliop Abbot, he at length fucceeded 

l>im, hy his death, which happened in fo (hort a> 

time alter the king's return from Scotland, that 

Laud was not yet arrived from that kingdom, his 

Majcfty however almoftinftantly nominated him, and 

when Laud came to court, he faluted him in the fol-> 

lowing manner. ** My lord's grace of Canterbury^: 

you are welcome," and the fame day he gave orders. 

for the difpatch of the neceifarv inftruments for iiis 

tjcanflation ; which took place m September 1633 :> 

in the interval, an emiffajry from Rome came to hitx^ 

at Greenwich, and repealedly oSered him a casdt- 

nal's hat, convincing him at the fame time, of bia 

ability to perform his promife, but the archbifhopc 

i:^fured, alledging as a reaibn (fo it is fet down ia 

hi$ Q\yn diary) ^« that fomewhat dwelt within himy 

which would not iuffer that ; till Rome were othes 

^n it is.'' The fame month he was eleAed chao-* 

cellor of the univeijlity of Dublin- 
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Early, in the year 1634, upon the death of— — 
Wefton, earl of Portland, lord- high treafurer of 
England, our arcbbiihop procured bimfelf to be 
appointed one of the conimiffiooers of the Exche- 
quer, and his friend Juxon, now bilhop of London, 
was, by hii reconrwnend^tion, nrtade lord-treafurer j 
Laud having artfully perfuaded the king, that he 
could not make a better choice ; for the bifhop of 
London having no family, nor any dependants to 
promote, he would manage the revenue more to his 
Majefty's advantage, than thofe noblemen who 
fought ojily to create taft eftates^ for themfelves, 

.' tbcir families and their parties. 

' i In the coarfe of this year, our archbifliop caufcd 
the revival of the book of fpOrts, vrhich was pub- 
fiiflied with his Majcfty's declaration, enjoining, 
Aat it (bould bereai in all parifli churches. The 
arckbicfiiop waJ hcca^ed of having enlarged it, ttni 
tbe pe^CWT^rie confirmed in the opinion, fhat tt 
was now enforced by his authority', when they 
fctttid hihi a£^ve in profecuting fuch cl6i*gytricn as 
irfufcd to read: it in their churches. However it 
gate fuch. d>fg«ft, not only to tF^e diflfenters rh ge- 
■cral, but even to moderal«,'weir- meaning cBr urch*- 
■ien.;'that £3me> hj|flofians have not fcrUp^df t^ 
4!atc the ftioict defign of fonic <tf th« puritans t& 
4opoie the king fit^m thKs evtnt. 

i The . archbtllia^d mecn^poNtical^ vtfifaf ion 6ih^ 
p}dycd the greatefi- part of his time during tlk tt* 
■winder of thit and thei folklwklj^ )^ar -: a^ntf^itgav^ 
himan^p^drtunityOfexercirito^ W» per ficu ting fkw' 
cirities; for/ he made at* ii^em^t to fo(rcc the cort*' 
fcienceso^aiHobeigrters^fectfldd ii«EHgla«Yd, by'cdtt^ 
pcUing!tbdrrt to coftfior^. to ^te (?hUrch of En^laWrf!,' 
in dircd violation of thd pfivi4^€%aftd WtdilFg^ifi^ 
ffiamskd to them by former priiiccs, and notwtth- 

fiiudjng 
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franding the commercial benefits this country had 
received from their ingenuity and induftry. T^is 
adi of religious defpotifm was violeirtiy oppofed 
by the Walloon, the French, and the Dutch pro- 
teftants, who were joined by all the Englifh puri- 
tans ; and they refufed to pay any dei^rence to 
'Laud's authority, which occaiioned a warm conteff, 
■but in the end. Laud prevailed fo far, that though 
foreigners of the firll defccnt were allowed to wor-. 
ihip God in their cMn way, yet, their defcendantis 
born in England, were ordered by the king to re- 
pair to their feveral parifh churches, under the pe- 
nalty of being proceeded againftby theecclefiaflical 
laws. Jr^likc manner. Laud endeavoured to oblige 
the Engliih fadiories abroad to conform themfelves 
to the worfliip and ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
land, but many of the merchants negledting fuch 
confonnity, he obtaineti the king*s order to enforce 
it. We muft not, however, omit one good a6^ion 
perforhned by the archbifhop towards the clofe of 
this year: it was in favor of the poor clergy of 
Ireland, for whom, he obtained from the king, a 
grant of all the impropriations that were then re* 
mainlng in the crown. 

Unhappily for Laud, after he became one of tht 
commiffioners of the treafury, he was almoft con- 
flantly engaged in warmdifputes with lord Cctting- 
ton, chancellor of the exchequer, v/ho avaiFing him- 
self of Laud's choleric temper, and rafli refolves, 
frequently deceived him, and led him into great 
errors. One remarkable inftance is recited at large in 
Clarendon's hiftory of the rebellion. The promotion 
of Dr. Juxon to be lord treafurer, for no other r.afon 
but bccaufe he was a churchman and the arch- 
biihop's tool, likewife inflamed the nobility againflf 
him. Juxon, fays lord Clarendon, was a man fo 
unknown, that his name was fcarce heard of in the 

kingdoji) 
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kingdom before his promotion to the fee of London. 
And as the high office of treafurer had not been held 
bv a churchman before, fince the feign of Henry 
VII. the firft families ]n£ngland began to be alarm- 
ed, and to apprehend that as the king had the hoAor 
and profperity of the church lb much at heart, 
the priefthood would engro6 all the ereat offices c^ 
ftate; and this paved the way to the rum of the arch- 
bifhop, who from bb miferable defe£liven^fs -in 
political knowledge, it may be truly faid, fabricated 
the deilrudlion of himfelr, and of his royal bene- 
fador. 

His influence in Scotland beiag confiderably in- 
creafed flnce he had been difcovered to be one of 
the king's favorit«i ; he now refolved to accomplilh 
if pof^bie, the plan he had for maof years fet hk 
heart ^upon ; to introduce the Englifh liturgy mu^ 
the church of Scocjon^, with this view he had pre- 
vailed on fome of the Scotch bUhops toprepore that, 
tod a colle&ion of canons for public fervice. The 
canons were publiihed in 1635, but the liturgy 
was not produced till 1636. On the day it was firft 
read at St. Giles's church in Edinburgh, itocca^ 
fioned a moft violent tumult amongft the common 
people, who were countenanced by the nobility. 
This affair rendered the archbiihop more odious 
than ever in Scotland ; and at home, as his laft ef- 
fort of religious defpotifm, he attacked the liberty of 
the prefs, to which he was a bitter enemy, becaufc 
the complaints of the nation againft him through 
jhis channel were circulated all over the kingdom. 
He was confidered therefore, as the inftigator of a 
rnoft fevere profecution carried on in the year 1637^ 
in the ftar-chamber court againft Mr Prj^nne, bar^ 
rifter at law, for publifhing a traft, intitled HyJlrU 
Jklajiyxy <* the players fcourge, and aftors tragedy.** 
written geiierally againft plays, mafques* dafl.cii?g 
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and entertainments of that fort, in which the au« 
thor^mongft other things, afftrts, thatwomen adlort 
are notorious whores, and maintains his argument 
by inflanccs of it. Unluckily the queen had a^ed 
•SL part in a padoral atSomerfcthoufe, not long after 
the publication of this piece, and the archbi&op 
availed him.elfof this c'rcumfiance to puniihPrynne, 
M^ho in fome other writines had been very fevere 
upoa him and the hierarcbv. It was faifely faid, 
that Prynne's piece was pubh(hed before the qiteen^ 
a£^ed her part, and the refle^on above mentioned 
was conilrued into a meditated affront to the queen ; 
the king was perfuaded to look upon it in that light : 
Prynne was tried and fentenced to pay a fine of 50C0/. 
to be expelled the univerfity of Oxrord and the law 
focicty of Lincoln's Inn ; to be degraded, and for 
ever difab'ed to fclicw his profeiEon of the law 5 
to {land in the pillor)- twice ^ tc^iofe both his ears ; 
to have his bock burnt before nis face by the com<« 
nnon hangman ; and to fuITer perpetual iKiprifoa-r 
ment. 

Clofc upon this, foTIowcdthe prolectition of Dr. 
fia():wicke, a phyfician, who had caufed to be 
printed in Holland, a treatife, intitled, <^ EUtuhui 
religioms faf:Jiica^ " with an appendix, called, 
*' Flagcllum pontificis et epijcoporum LetiaUum** ** A 
confutation of poper)^, and a fcourge for the pope 
and the Latin biihops." Several copies of this 
book being brought over and difperfed in England, 
Laud and fome of his brethren took it into their 
heads, that it was a general libel againft epifcopacy,^ 
and profeci'.ted him in the high commiilion court in 
1633, where he received fentencc, to pay a fine of 
looc/. to be excommunicated, prohibited the prac-» 
tice of phyfick, and imprifoned two years in the 
Gate-houI>. Againft the illegality and (everity of tbi$ 
fentencc, he wrote two pieces during his confinement, 

which 
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which were deerrfed libels, and for thefe he was cited 
to appear in the liar chamber this year with Prynnc 
and Burton : he drew up an snfwer to the charge 
again ft hinri, but rio counfd would fign it, and 
without that, the court wouiM not receive it : upon 
which the Do£lor {.ik]^' <« If ycur honours fhall re- 
*• fufe it, r proteft before men and angels this day, 
** I will put'thli anfvverof mine into Roman biifF 
** (inLatinyanrfVentT'it through the v/faole chrFC- 
** tian world, thit Jill men may fee my innocency, 
** and your illegal proceedings, and this I will do, 
*• if I die for it;" and'rhcn he threw it into court. 
Ncvertheleft fentencc w.is paficd on him the fame 
day, June '14th, 1637, bting Hilary term, to pay 
a fine of 5000/. to' (land in the pillory, to lofe his 
cars, and 'to' be imprifonccf for life in feme remote 
part of the kingdom. - 

The laft perfdn Included in this infamous ftor 
cliamber inquifition was the Rev. Mr. Henry BurtoHt 
idftorof Sr. Matthew*s, in i'riday-ftreet, London. 
This gentleman in two fermons, preached the year, 
before, in his church, bad refleded on the bifhops, 
arid pointed' out feverd innoviations then lately in- 
trodilced into the 'fervrce or the church by their 
crdcr,* for which he had been cited before one of 
the commifTioiiei^s fj3r ecclcfiaiHcal caufes, who ten- 
dered him the oath ex cj/jclo^ requiring him to an- 
fwer to certain articles exhibited againfl: him, but 
he refufed to take the oath, and appealed to the king. 
Yet, a fpecial high commifilon court being called 
foon after at dodtcrs- commons, he was fafpended. 
in his' abfence : upon this he thought fit to conceal 
'himfelf in his own houfe, and to publiiTi his two 
fcrmons» with an apology to judify h^s appeal. But, 
on the firft of February 1637, a ferjeant at arms, 
with fcveral purfuivantV, and other armed officers, 
by virtue of a warra^it from the ftar-chamber court, 

brpl^e 
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troke open his doors, fearched his fludy, and car- 
ried him to the; fleet-prifon, where be was kept a 
cloie prifoner for feveral weeks, and there he wrote 
a letter to the king, another to the judges, and a 
third " To the true-hearted nobility,^' Ifor which, 
and fur his two feroions, he was condemned with 
Prynne a^d Baftwickc, and his punishment wa^^ 
nearly the Came. 

But wbat enraged the people beyond meafure 
was the UafeneA of the arckbi^fhop in profecuting 
his old patron Dr. Williams, bii&op c^ Lincoln, 
and l^ttf k^per of the great ieal, in the ftar-chan^- 
h£)r» ^he particulars of which infamous tranfa6lion 
wiU b^ found in . the liife 0!* ti»at worthy prelate. ' 
Ti^e prefs n<>w abounded with iiiflaaimatory pam- 
p^ilejCs and remeinftranceGagainfthioi, and he could 
find no other remedy, but the worft and moft def- 
picablc: fubi<8rflL0g the prefs to an imprimatur ^ 
which was effe&ed in the following manner. He 
procured a dccnee from, the ftar*cliamber court on 
th<e 1 1 th. of Jfculy 1637, to regulate the trade of 
printing ^ whereby it wns eajoioiiied, tkat the mafter 
print^s ibouW be reduced to a cortaitn number, and 
that none of them fliould print any books till they 
were licfittfed eidier by tbe archbiihop, or the bifliop 
c^ London, or fome of their chaplains, or by the- 
cha«c^k)rs» Of vice-, chancellors of th^ two univer-' 
fitic©*; ^P<>n pain of abe fj^^xh being difabled 
froQt foUmaiinghis profidHoniiifiitUiie^, and further 
pffoftcuted in* the ftar-chamber, or Wghrcommrffion' 
court. Every merchant or bcwkftlifep, who fh#uld 
import any books ftom abroad, was to deli'ver a 
catalogue 06 them to the anchbifliop, or to the 
bi&op ofijLondoOi.; and none were to be delivered 
or 9^oftd.t«y ialc^ till. thefe prelates, or their chap- 
l9*n$, h») aead ai^i approved them. It w&s alfo 
fiictlier ooiainod^' that no peribn fliouId cauib to be 
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printed beyond (ea, any Englifh book or books, 
whether formerly printed or not, nor was any book 
to be reprinted, though formerly licenfed, without 
a new licence. 

But not content with thefe illegal meafures. 
Laud proceeded to a reftraint on the perfonial liberty 
of the fubjeA $ for, the reftraint of the prefs, to^- 
gether with the extreme rigour with which a rxm- 
formity to the rites and ceremonies of the church 
of England was now enforced, having occafioned 

Sreat numbers, both of cle^y and laity, to leave 
le kingdom and fettle in New England, he pre- 
vailed with the king to ifiiie an arbitrary proclmma<- 
tion, to the following purport : ^^ Tlie king be- 
ing informed, that great numbers of his fubjefts 
are yearly tranfported into New England, with 
their families and whole -eftates, thai tigy may ke 
out of the reach of ucleftajiical authority \ his M ajefty 
commands, that his officers of the feveral. ports 
(hould fufier no perfon to pa(s out of the kingdom, 
without licence from the commiffioners of die plan- 
tations, and a teftimonial from their minifter, of 
their conformity to the orders and difcipline of the 
church of England." 

Towards the e;nd of this year. Laud made ufe of 
a finefie to divert the people from the idea they had 
entertained, and often publiih^d, that he was 
ftrongly attached to popery in his heart. He openly 
exclaimed at the council-Doard in the king's pre- 
fence, with great warmth^ againft the increafe of 
papifts in London, their frequent refort to Somerfet- 
houfe, and the infufferable mifdemeanours of feme 
of the priefts in perverting his Majefty's fubjeds to 
popery; this duplicity gave great offence to the 
queen, who highly rdented it, and it was i^epofted 
t^at the archbUbop was in difgrace at court, at 
which the people greatly rejoiced. But Laud, wh» 
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knew how to govern his weak prince, foon hit 
upon an expedient to infure the continuance of the 
royal favour. In the beginning of the year 1639, 
he wrote a circular letter to his fufFragan biihopsy 
wherein he exhorted them and their clergy to con- 
tribute liberally towards raifing the army which 
the kin? was aifembling, in order to bring the Scots 
to obedience. And as it was well known, that 
the whole ground of the quarrel proceeded from 
the oppofition, which almoft that whole kingdom 
had made to epifcopal authority, and to the impo* 
fition of a liturgy, he was juftly branded with the 
appellation of an incendiary; and when all the 
ineafures taken by the king, againft the Scots^ 
proved unfuccefsml, he was fo univerfally re- 
proached, that even the king's fool or jefter did 
not fpare kim, but afked him,^ Whofe fool now ? 
for which he was diicharged.the king's SuVioc^ and 
banifhed the court. 

During the remainder of this year, the archbi- 
ihopwas employed in a manner more fuitable to his 
function, but ftill conformable to his Zeal for the 
church : he employed Mr Petley to tranflate the 
liturgy into Greek ; and he ensao;ed Dr. Jofeph Hall, 
biihop of Exeter, to com'poie his famous treatife, 
intitled, *< epifcopacy by divine right aflcrted :'* but 
he could not clofe the year without interfering in 
the cabinet, and he was one of the three privy coun- 
fcUors^who advifed the king to call a parliament in 
cafe of a rebellion in Scotland, but at the fame 
time, he concurred in a refolution, if he was not 
the chief mover of it, to affift the king by extraor- 
dinary ways and means, if the parliament Ihould 
prove peevifh and refufe fupplies. 

The parliament was accordingly fummoned and 
met on the i3th of April 1640, and immediately 
launched out into violent complaints againft the 
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ai-chbifliop, and at firft infifted on a full redrefsof 
grievances before they would grant a {apply : upon 
which the king fent a niefiage to the houfe oE copi- 
mons declaring the urgency of his afFairs ; and that> 
if the commons would aflift him againft the Scots, 
he would quit his claim to ihip-money, and give 
them fatisfa<5Hon in their j^ft demands; which 
was well received by the houfe. But, unluckily 
th^ king fent a fecood meflage by Sir Henry Vane, 
rf^uiring afupply of fix fufalidies, which it is thought 
would have been grackted, but Sir Henry edther by 
miftake, or de&gnedly, demanded twchre fiibficliesy 
which dipew the houfe into a ftame; then he virent 
to the-king, and affured him that no mKaey would 
be granted again fl the Scots ; to which fihs maje&y 
g^ve credit,^ and abruptly diflblmed the parliament. 
An error in judgineflt wtich proved fatal tobim; 
by making way for the lon^ parliament into which 
men of more violent principles againft fcingly go^. 
vernment were^ el^ed. Tfec nation being I:^hly 
iaccnfed at the diiTololiMi of the parliament, and 
it l|cing genecally attvibuted to Laud, whp it was 
thought had advifed the meafure to fave himfei^ 
the people began to grow outrageous againft him, 
efpecially in London, and the convocation having 
voted the king the fix fuhfidie& he had required from 
the commons,. a paper was pafted upattbsOUEx- 
change on the oth of May, exhorting the apprenr 
tiees to rife and plu;nder the archbiflK>]»'9 palace at 
Lambeth, on the nth;, ^ibout 500 aflernbled on 
that day, and attempted it, but the two days* inter- 
val having given the archbi&Qp fuiBcienc titae t^ 
be in readinefs to receive them, th6y were oWigcd 
to retire, and fome were .taken a few days a^r, 
vrho^ vfGv^ tckd for high tce^^on, upon the ftatHte 
of Edward III. fior levying war againft theiking: 
becaufe th^ had a. dmm^ beat before themy the 
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judges refolved it to be treafon, upon which thejr 
were condemned, but only one fuffered, who w:s 
a cobler and a ringleader; he was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, and his limbs fixed upon LonJon- 
T>ridge. 

At leligth, the ftorm which had been long gather- 
ing burft upon the head of this viftim to his own 
pnde and bigotry. The long parliament fat on the 
3d of November 1640, and on the i8th of Decem- 
ber, Denzill Holies, fecondfon to John earl of Clare, 
by order of the houfe of commons impeached arch- 
bishop Laud of high treafon, and other high criir.cs 
'and mifdemeanours, at the bar of the hourc oflords; 
and acquainted their lordfhips, that the commons 
would make proof of their charge agaiiill him in 
QC^nvenient time^ defiring in the mean while, he 
might be committed to fafe cuftody. Whereupon 
his Grace was ordered to withdraw, but firft he fpoke 
to this effe£l : That he was forry for the offence 
which had been taken againft him, but defired their 
■ lordihips to look upon the whole courfe of his life • 
which he faid, was iuch, that he did verily perfuaue 
himfelf, not one man in the houfe of commons did 
believe in his heart, that he was a traitor* He was 
called to order by the earl of KfTex, who faid it was 
an indecent refledlion upon tile v/hole houfe of com- 
mons, to fuppofe that they fhould accufc him of 
fo high a crime, if they did not themfelves believe 
him guilty. The archbiOiop then defired that he 
might be proceeded againft, in the antient parliamen- 
tary wray, to which lord Say anfwered, he muft not 
prefcribe to them how they fliould proceed. After 
this {hort convex fation, his Grace withdrev/, but 
was prefently called in to the bar, where the gentle- 
man uflierof the black rod waited to take him into 
cuftody, purfuant to an order of the houfe ^ their 
lordfliips alfo ordered that no member of Uiieu- houfe 
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Ihould vifit him. He was no fooner in confine- 
ment, than the Scottifli comniiffioners, who were 
cbmc to Rippon, in Yorkfliire, to tre.ic of an ac- 
connmodation between their country and the king,^ 
fent a ftrong remonftrauce to the parliament againft 
him, and this piece ferved to ftrengtheu the articles 
preparing by the commons againft him. After he 
had been ten weeks in the houfe of the gentleman 
uftier, the commons fent up fourteen articles of im- 
peachment, to the houfe of lords, deJiring time to 
exhibit the proofs of each, and that he might be 
kept fafe. Upoii which, he was conveyed to the 
Tower, on the firft of March, 1641, amidft the 
reproaches and infults of multitudes of people, who 
lined the ftr^ets to fee him pafs. The next care of 
the houfe of commons, was to releafe all perfons 
who had been illegally imprifoned by decrees of the 
ftar-chamber and high commiffion courts, and to 
oblige thofe who had paiTed unjuft fcntences upon 
them, to make all the reparation in their power. 

The archbiOiop, having been the principal agent 
in the fevere proceedings againft Prynne, Baftwicke, 
and Burton, he was ordered to make fatisfa<Slion for 
the damages they had fufFered by their fentence and 
imprifonment j and he was fined 20000 !• for the 
a£tive part he had taken in the convocation, held in 
1640, in which, fundry canons had been made, 
containing, according to the following refblution 
of the houfe of commons ; ♦* many matters contrary 
to the king's prerogative, to the fundamental laws 
and ftatutes of this realm, to the rights of parliament, 
to the property and liberty of the fubjeS ; and mat- 
ters tending to fedition and of dangerous confe- 
quencc/' 

The fubftance of the fourteen articles of impeach- • 
ment againft the archbifliop, were reduced by his 
council, to three general charges. Fir/i, an endea- 
vour 
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vour to fubvert the fundamental laws of the realm ; 
and inftead thereof, to introduce an arbitrary aiigi 
tyrannical government, againft law. Saondlyy an 
KcndeavQur to fubvert the true religion, as by law 
cftablifhed ; and, inftead thereof, to fet up Popifli 
fupcrftition and idolatry. Thirdly ^ that he had 
laboured to fubvert the rights of pari iamtnt, aad the 
antientcourfe of parliamentary proceedings, and by 
falfe and malicious flanders to inceme the King 
againft parliaments. 

The defence they fet up was, that admitting all 
the charges to be true, they did not amount to 
high treafon, by%^ny eftablifhcd law of the king- 
dom. This juftification of Laud by his counfel, 
has been generally efteemed as a good onej and 
their concife method of ftating the whole charge is 
given here, to avoid the detail of the feveral articles. 

We muft now return to fonie material tranfaSions, 
previous to the trial. 

In May 1641, the archbifliop was fentenceJ by 
the houte ef lords, to pay 500 1. to Sir Robert 
Howard, for falfe imprifonment. In June, he re- 
figned tl\e chancellorlhip of the univcrfity of Ox- 
ford, and in October, the houfe of lords fequeftered 
his ecclcfiaftical jurifdi»5lion, putting it into the 
hands of his inferior officers ; and enjoined, that he 
(hould not difpofe of any benefice, without iirft 
having the approbation of the houfc, of tlie perfon 
nominated bvhim. In January 1642, theyprdered the 
arm^ and ordnance he kept at his palace at Lambeth 
to be taken away by the fherifts of London and 
Middlefcx ; and the archbiihop, by his own ac- 
count, had as many arms as coft him upwards of 
jool. for what purpofe as a churchman, is hard 
to be conceived, certainly with no good defign. 
Before the end of this year, all the rents and pro- 
fits of the archbifhopric, were fequeftered by the 
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lords, for the ufe of the commonwealth ; and when 
he p titioned the parliament for a maintenance, he 
fcould not obtain any 5 nor any part of a quantitf 
of wood and coals, his property, remaining at Lam« 
bcth, and valued by him at 200 K though he want- 
ed them for his necellkry ufe in the Tower. This 
by foine writers, has been deemed very fevere, and 
much has been faid of the malice of his enemies. 
But it Ihould be obferved, that the fevere proceed- 
ings againll: him, were voted in the houfe of lords, 
land that the high crimes and mifdemeanours, he 
^^d undoubtedly committed, if they did not amount 
to high trcafon, were fuch daring and cruel viola- 
tions of the religious and civil rights of his fellow 
fubje6ls, that it was neceffary to make a ftriking 
example of a man of his facred order and high fta- 
tion. 

On the 25th of April, 1643, a motion was made 
in the houfe of commons, to tranfport him to New 
England, but it was over-ruled. 

On the gtfi of May, his goods and books « 
Lambeth were feized, and the goods fold publicly 
for a third of the value ; great complaint is again 
made by all the writer^ of his life on this fubjedl ; 
it is called very fevere and unjuft treatment, becaufe 
he had not yet been broughtto his trial, nor legally ^ 
tronvifted of any crime. But here lies the error, 
he had been fentenced as we have feen, to pay one 
fum of 500 1. and no doubt, by this time, Prynne, 
Baftwicke, and Burton, had made their demands 
lof reparation, fothat it is moft probable, his goods 
were feized and fold by civil procefg, to pay or fe- 
cure payment to the injured parties. 

On the 1 6th of the fame month, an ordiAance 
of parliament was iffued, enjoining him not to confer 
any benefice without leave, and an order from Uth 
houfes. On the 31ft of the fame mowth, Mn 
frymie, the fame v^om he had fo unjuftly punifhed, 
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now a member of the Y^ouih of common^, received 

a warrant from the clofe committee of that houfe, 

to fearch his room in the Tower for papers, which 

he executed with an indecent rigour, which {hewed 

.that he harboured rcfentment, for he even examined 

bis pockets, and carried away his diary, Vhich was 

wngeneroufly publifhed before his death, alfo fome 

papers, containing his private devotions, and twenty 

one loo fe papers, containing memorandums drawn 

by himfelf for his defence on his trial : a pr^omi^fe it 

is faid, -was likewife violated upon this oceafton, 

for Prynne promifed to reltore thefe papers to him^ 

in three days, but he only returned a very fmall part 

Shortly aft.r this event, the archbifliop haviug be- 

ftowed a living without paying any regard to, the 

ordinance of the parli^mKnt, he was totally fufpeur 

ded; and on the loth of O&ober,' ten addkiouai 

articles of impeachment were (Carried up by thi? 

commons to the houfe of lords, againft him, and th^ 

lords were defircd to haden his trial. He had now 

been three years a prifoner in the Tovi^r, and was 

fo Icofely guarded, that it was generally thought 

to be the intention evsn of his en/emies, that be 

ihould efcape ; but now the nation being involved 

in all the horrors of a. civil war, thofe who had 

loft near and dear relations in the field of battle, 

began to caft their eyes, on Laud, as the principal 

author of this calamity, and loudly to demand hi* 

head. The trial therefore was brought on the i?xh of 

March, 1644, and after it had lafted twenty days, 

the commons finding they had not fufBcient evi- / 

dence to convift him of treafon in the ordinary 

courfe of law, had recourfe to the fame arbitrary 

method as had been taken in the cafe of the eari of 

Strafford. They had fuch inilucnce with thelorda, 

that after the whole of the evidence and pleadings 

had: been . gone through, and the. archbiilaopihivl 
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made his defence, which by the confeffion of his 
enemies, was a very gallant one, the houfe adjourn-* 
ed without coming to any determination, and here 
the matter refted, from the 29th of July, till the 
13th of November, when a bill of attainder was 
read the ftrft time in the houfe of commons, and 
pafleJ and fent up to the lords on the i6th; there 
it ftuck till January, 1645, moft of the peers ab- 
fconding to avoid paifing it, and on the 4th of 
that montli, it paffed in a very thin h6ufe: the 
lords prefent being over-awed, as it is reported by 
fome authors, by the violence of the earl of Pem- 
broke, and the menaces of the mob without doors. 

The archbifliop received the news of his con- 
demnation with great fortitude, but finding the 
Sentence to be that which the Jaw awards againft 
liigh treafon, he made repeatrd application? to have 
it changed to beheading, which was granted, but 
not without much oppodtion from thofe who had 
fu^tred ignominious punifhments by his decrees. 

The •'Oth of January 1645, being appointed kr 
his execution, he was conducted to a fcaffold on 
Tower-hill, where he made a long, eloquent and 
•afFedling fpeech to the people, which moved many 
to pity, while others as eagerly enjoyed the melan- 
choly fpedacle, and behaved with great indecency 
to the laft, getting under the fcaffold, and looking 
at him through the crevice's of the boards, fo that he 
was difturbed in his devotions, and obliged to call 
to the proper officers, either to flop them \wth 
clay, or to remove the people, being unwilling he 
faid, that his blood ftiouki fall upon their heads. 
The fubftance of his fpeech was, a declaration of 
his being a true member of the church of England, 
and that he fufFered for endeavouring an uniformity. 
An exculpation of the King from the charge of fa- 
vouring Popery, A folemn proteflation at the hour 
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of his death, the fame as he had made at the bar of 
boch houfes, that he was innocent of the two 
points of treafon charged againft him — he had ne- 
ver endeavoured the fubverlionof law, or religion 

neither was he an enemy to parKaments. As to the 
parliament by whom he was condemned, he inti- 
mates that it was mifmformed and mifgoverned, 
which was fo much the worfe, as the fubjeft was 
thereby left Without a remedy. In the reft of this 
famous fpeech, there are ftrong marks of unfeigned 
piety, but whenever he touches the political cord, 
or the authority of the church, the leading foibles 
of his heart are manifeft, it is therefore more chairi- 
table, in an enlightened age, to fupprefs than to 
republifli fuch parts of it, as do no honour to his 
memory. . 

After foiiie time pafled in private devotions, he 
*ftibmitted to the fatal ftroke, putting ofF mortality 
with uncommon firmnefs. His head was fevered 
from his body at one blow ; and the corpfe was 
interred by his friends in the parifli church of All- 
hallows in Tower-ftreet ; but it was taken up after 
the reftoration and carried to Oxford, where it was 
depofited in the chapel of St. John's college. 

After reading with the utmoft attention and cQol 
judgement the very different charafters given 'o|.- 
archbifliop Laud by his cotemporaries, and making 
all poflible allowance for the heat of party, and 
the general complexion of the times, the editor of 
this work owns he could not find any on which he 
could rely for truth and candour ; but the authors 
of the British Biography, to whom he ftands 
indebted for very great afliftance, appear to him to 
have drawn it with a ftri6l reg.ird to both, he there- 
fore makes no fcruple to infert it from their valuable 
compilation. ** Laud was undoubtedly a man of con- 
L 4 ' fuierable 
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fiderable learning and abilities j but W9S notwith- 
ftanding, in manv refpefts, extremely weak and 
fuperftitious. Of this his diary affords very preg- 
nant inftanccs. He was alfo of a v^ry warm, 
hafty, and pafHonate temper, and of a difpofition 
fomewhat vindiftive; but,, in other refpeSs, his 
private h'fe appears to have been free frcm reproach ; 
though we can find in his a(ftions, but very few 
evidences of that immenfe virtue^ which lord Claren- 
don attributes to him. He was of very arbitrary 
principles, both in church and fi^ate ; extremely 
act^ive in promoting the moft illegal and dcfpotic 
meafurcs pf government ; and inclined to very fevere 
methocfs in the ecclcjjaftical courts, efpecially againft 
tht Pufituns, and ail who made any oppolition to 
the doctrines or ceremonies' eftablifhed by authority. 
Af to his theological principles, though he could 
n'otwith propriety be termed aPapift, it isneverthe^ 
lefs certain, that he was a great favourer of many 
of the dodlrirics maintained by the church of Romej 
an^ that the religion he laboured to eftablifli, par- 
took largely of the nature and genius of Popery, 
Though he would not probably have chofen that 
England fhould have been brought into fubjeclion 
to the Pope, he appeared very deSrous of being him-? 
felf the fovereign patriarch ot three kingdoms. 

He was munificently liberal, and befides his ft- 
veral benefadlions to the univerfity of Oxford ; he 
procured a new charter, and a body of new ftatute^ 
for \he college, afterwards the univerfity of Dublin, 
He founded an hofpital at Reading, and endowed it 
with revenues amounting to 200/. per annum. 
Upon the whole, he difcovered great tafte for an- 
tient learning, and was a friend to men of letters 
when their Itudie^ did not interfere wUh his religion, 
or politics, 
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As an author, Laud gained but little reputation, 
except for his account of the conference between 
feim and Fifher tho^ Jefuit, wiikh p^fied through 
Teveral editions, and bore a great chara)fter in times 
when the controverfies between the Proteft nts 
and the Roman Catholics in England ran very high; 
but {0 many more valuable performances have ap- 
peared upon the feme fubjcA fmc€ the prefs has 
enjoyed uninterrupted liberty, that it is in no repute 
at prefent. This tradl, icvcn feimons, and ihort an- 
notations on the life ajid deatii of James I. arq ^Jl.tbq 
literary produclions of cur archbilhop, printed iu 
his life-time ; and it feems ailonifhing, tha; after 
fuch high encomiums on his learning by various 
writers, we fliould find fo kittle proof of it from the 
prefe. 

Several |>ofl:humo © works were publifhed at dif- 
ferent periods under his name, but they are not of 
that Mnporxance to require a nice invcftigatioii of 
their authenticity, 

*^* Authorities. Heylin's Life of Archbifhop 
Laud. >ol. Edit. 1668. Wood's Athcn. Oxou,. 
firitifli Biography. Vol. 4. 
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The Life of 

J O H N W I L L I A M S, 

Archbishop of York, and Lord-k£ep£R of 
the Great Seal of England. 

[A.D, 1582, to 1650.3 

THIS eminent man, united in his charaScr, 
the divine and the lawyer, and iii both ca- 
pacities defcrvedly acquired ^ery great reputation. 
ne was the youngeft fon of Edward Wiliiams, Efq ; 
of Aber Conv/ay, in Caernafvonfhire, in Wales; 
where he was born the 25th of March 1582. He 
was educated at the public fchool, at Reuthen, and 
at fix teen years of age admitted of St. John's col.- 
lege in Cambridge. His natural parts were very 
uncommon, and his application ftill more fo j for 
he was of io fingular and happy a conflitution, that 
from his youth upwards, he never required more 
than three hours fleep out of the twenty-four, to 
keep him in perfed health. He took the degree? in 
arts, and was made fellow of his coJkge ; yet this 
firft piece of preferment, was obtained by way of 
mandamus from king James I. His manner of flu- 
dying had fomething particular in it. He uied to 
allot one month to a certain province, cfteeaong 
variety almoft as refrefliing as eolation from la- 
bour j at the end of which, be would lake t^p fcnoe 
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other matter, and fo on, till he came round to his 
former courfes. This method he obfcrved, efpeci- 
ally in his theological Itudies j and he found his 
account in it. He was alfo an exsft philofopber, 
as well as an able divine ; and admirably vcrfed 
in all branches of literature. 

He was not however (o much diftinguilhed for 
his learning, as for .his uncommon dexterity and 
Ikill in bufinefs. When he was not more than five 
and twenty, he was employed by the college in 
fome concerns of theirs, on which occafions he 
was fometimes admitted to fpeak before archbiihop 
Bancroft, who was exceedingly taken with his en- 
gaging wit and decent behaviour. 

Another time, he was deputed by the matters and 
fellows of his college, their agent to court, to petitioa 
James I. for a' mortmain, as an increafe of their 
maintenance ; when he fucceeded in his fuit, and 
was taken particular notice of by the king; for there 
was fomething in him, which his majcfty liked fo 
well, that he told him of it long after, when he 
came tc^ be his principal officer. He entered into 
orders in iiis twenty- feventh yearj and tookafmall 
living, \yhich lay beyond St. Edmond's Bury, up- 
on the confines of Norfolk. In i6ii, he was in* 
ftituted to the re£lory of Grafton Regis, in Nor- 
thamptonfhire, at the king's prefentation ; and the 
feme year was recommended to the lord-chancellor 
Egerton, for his chaplain, but obtained leave of 
the chancellor, to continue one year longer at 
Cambridge, in order to ferve the office of prodor 
of the univerfity. In i6i2, he was inftituted to 
ttie reftory of Grafton Underwood, in Northamp- ^ 
tonfhire^ on the prefentation of Edward Earl of 
Worceftcr, and the fame year took a bachelor of 
divinity's degree. In 1613, he was made prascen-, 
lor of Lincoln i redor of Waldgrave, in Nor- 
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thamptonfliire, in 1614; and between that, ycat 
and 1617, was collated to a prebend and refidentia- 
ryfliip in the church of Lincoln j to prebends in 
thofe of Peterborough, Hereford, and St. David's, 
befidcs a finecure in North Waks. 

The chancellor Egerton dying the 15th of 
March, 16 1 7, gave Mr. Williams fome books and 
papers, all written with his own hand. His lord- 
fh p, upon the day of his death, called Mr. Wil- 
liams to him, and told him, that if he wanted mo- 
ney, he would leave him fuch a legacy in his will, 
as fhould enable him to begin the world like a gen- 
tleman. ** Sir, fays Mr. Williams, I kifs your 
bands : you have filled fny cup full ; I am far from 
want, unlefs it be cf your lordfhip's. dire(5lions, 
how to live in the world, if I furvive you." 

Well, f-id the chancellor, I know you are an ex- 
pert workman : take thefc too's to work with ; they 
We the beft 1 have ; and To gave him the books and 
papers. BiAop Hacket fays, that he faw the notes ; 
and that they were collections for the well ordering 
the high court of parliament, the court of chancery, 
the ftar-cbamber, and the coi/ncil- board : fo that 
he had a good flock to fer up with j and bifhop 
Hacket does not doubt, but the marrow of his por 
litics, was drawn from chancellor Egerton's pa- 
pers. 

When Sir Francis Bacon was made lord-keepei:!, 
he offered to continue Mr. Williams his chaplain*: 
who, however declining it, was made a juftice c(f 
the peace by his lordfhip, for the county of Nor- 
thampton* He was made king's chaplain at t^ife 
' fartie time, and had orders^ to aftend his Majisfty in 
his Northern progrefs, wfiich was to begin foon af- 
ter; but the biftjop of Winchefter got kave for 
l\im to flay and take his dolor's ^degree, for Ac 
fake of giving entertainment tof Marco Antonicf rfe 
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dominis, archbifhop of Spalato, who was lately 
come to England, and defigned to be at Cambridge 
the commencement following. The queftionswhiclv 
he maintained fpr his degree were, fupremus magif- 
iratui non eji excommunicahilis^ and fubdu^lio calicls 
ejl mutilatio facramenti & facerdotii. In 16 1 9, he 
preached before the king, on Matth. ii. 8, and 
printed his fermon by his Majefty's order. The 
fame year, he was collated to the deanery of Salif- 
bury i and the year after, removed to the deanery^ 
of Weftminfter. He obtained this preferment by 
the intereft of the marquis of Buckingham ; whom, 
for fome time, lie neglefted to court, fays bifhop^ 
Hacket, for two reafons : firft, becaufe he mightily 
fufpectcd the continuance of th^ marquis in favor 
at court ; fecondly, becaufe he faw that the mar- 
quis was very apt fuddenly to look cloudy upon his 
creatures, as if he had raifed them upon purpofe to 
jpaft them down 

However, once, when the do<5lor was attending 
the kin<2:, in the abfenceof the marquis, his Majefty 
alked him abruptly, and without any relation to th^ 
difcourfe then in hand, when he was with Bucking* 
ham ? Sir, faid the doftor, I have had no buftnefs to 
refort to his lordfiiip. But, replied the king, vvhere*. 
Xoever he is, you miift go to him about my bufinefs, : 
which he accordingly did, and the marquis received 
kim courteoufly. He took this as a hint from thp 
iung% to frequent the marquis ; to whom he w;^ 
^afterwards ferviceabfe in furthering his marria« 
Vith thp great heirefs, the earl of Rutland's dau^h^ 
;ter.* He reclaimed her ladyfliip from the errors qf 
|he ^hurch of Rome, to the feith and profeifion of thf 
'church of Englapd : in order to which, he dre\y 
*ij^ the elements of the true religioa for hef ufe, anfJ 
'printed twenty copies of it with x^o fx^VQs^ only >jr 
iUi ^Id prebcndof Weftminfter. 

The 
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TKc lord chancellor Bacon being; removed from 
his office in May, 1621, Dr, Williams was made 
lord-keeper of the great feal of England, the 10th 
of July fellowing} and the fame month, bifliop 
of Lincoln, witli the deanery of >yeftminfter, and 
the reilory of Waldgrave, in commendam. When 
the great feal was brought to the king from lord 
Bacon, his majefty was overheard by fome near 
him to fay, upon the delivery of it to him, ** Now 
by my foul, I am pained at the heart, where to be- 
ftow this ; for as to my lawyers, I think they be all 
knaves." Several perfons were thought of for this 
office, particularly Sir James Leigh, Sir Henry 
Hobart, and the earl of Arundel. But he who 
was moft likely to obtain it was Sir Lionel Cran- 
ficld, malVer of the court of wards. However, the 
king, before he would difpofc of it, had fet Buck- 
ingham to enquire what the profits of the poft might 
amount to in juftice, and whether certain perqui- 
fites were natural to it, which fome had a great 
mind to cut off. Sir Lionel Cranfield, in full ex- . 
pedlation of obtaining the office, intreated the mar- 
quis of Buckingham to be quick, and to advife 
concerning the matter with the dean of Weftmin- 
fter, a found and a ready man, it was faid, who 
was ** not wont to clap the &ackles of delay upon 
a bufinefs." Accordingly, dean Williams being 
fpoken to, to draw up in writing wlfat he thought 
^ the matter, he fpeedily returned an account of 
the legal revenue of the office of lord-keeper, witli 
jbme obfervations relative thereto. This paper wa$ 
carried by Buckingham to the king, who having 
fcad it, laid, " You name divert to me to be my 
chancellor.. Queen Elizabeth, after the death 
of Sir Chriftopher Hatton, was inclined in her own 
judgment, that the good man, archbiihop Whitgift, 
jboul4 ta^ the place^ who modeftly refufcd it, be- 
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caufe of his great age, and the whole multitude of 
ecclefiaftical affairs lying upon his fhoulders. Yet, 
Whitgift, knew not the half that this man doth, in 
reference to* this office." The marquis was furr 
prized at what the king faid ; however, he replied^ 
*' Sir, I am a fuitor for none, but for him that i$ 
fo capable in your great judgment." ** Be you fatif- 
fied there" faid the King, ^« I think I fhall feek 
no further." Upon this, Buckingham immediately 
fent a meflenger to dean Williams, acquainting 
him, *' that the King had a preferment in the de(k 
for him." The dean, who was ignorant of what 
had paffed, mifunderftood the meifage, fuppofing 
it might relate to the bifhopric of London, now va- 
cant by the death of Dr. King; and for which, 
Williams had made fome application. But he was 
foon acquainted what the preferment was, which 
was intended for him. And in this unexpedted 
manner was Dr. Williams raifed to this high and 
important office ; and accordingly on the lothof July, 
1621, he was fworn keeper of the great leal of 
England, The fams month, he was likewife pro? 
motcd to the bifhopric of Lincoln, and was alfoper- 
mittcd to hold the deanery of Weftminfter, and tb% 
reftory of Waldgrave, in commend am. 

JBifliop Williams difcharged the duties of his poft, 
as lord- keeper, with eminent ability, and with ex- 
traordinary diligence and affiduity. it is faid by 
Hacket, that when our prelate firft entered upoii 
this office, he had fuch a load of bufinelS) that be 
was forced to f|t by candle light in the court of 
chancery, two hours before day, and to remaifi 
there till between eight and nine j after which, he 
repaired to the houfe of peers, where heftt as fpeak? 
cr till twelve or one every^ day. After a flxort 
repaft at home^ he then returned to hear the canfea. 
in chancery, which he could not difpatch in dM 
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morning: or if he attended tftc; council at White- 
ball, he came back towards evening, and followed 
his chaficcry bufinefs till eight at nighty and later. 
After this, when he cnme home, he perufed what 
papers his fecretaries brought to him ; and when 
that was done, though" late in the night, he pre- 
par^d himfelf for the bufinefs which was to be tranf- 
d^ed next' morning, in the houfe of lords. And 
Ve are told, thpt when he had been one year lord- 
keeper, he had finally concluded more caufes than 
had been difpatched in thefeven preceding years. 

In the ftar-chamber, he behaved with more lenity 
Jmd moderation in general, than was ufual among 
the judges of that court. He v/ould excufe him- 
folf from infli<5ting any fevere corporal puniihment 
upon an offender, by laying, that councils had for- 
bad the bifhops from meddlmg with blood in a judi- 
cial form. And in pecuniary fines, his hand was 
ft) light, that the JorJ treafurer Cranfidd com- 
plained againft him to the king, for leffening hia 
Majefty's fees. He was as generous alfo in remit- 
ting his own fines ; of which the following is given 
as an inftance. Sir Francis Inglefield had faid bo- 
fere wit nefles, ** that he could prove this holy biiho|^- 
Judge had been bribed by fome that had fored wrfl 
in tlieir caufes.'* The lord- keeper, to clear him- 
felf, calls iipon Sir Francis to make good- hk 
^fi^rds : which he being not able to do, a fine df 
Ibm^ thoufand pounds was laid upon hiny, to ke* 
|>aidtathe king and the injured pssty, Butfoon 
after Bifhop Williams knt for Sir Francia^ and 
^Id him be would give him a demonflralfcm, that 
ke was above a bribe; afid for my part, fiiid he^ 
1 forgive you every penny erf my fit^e, and wiH beg 
iii his Majefty to do the fftme. This piece of ge- 
jierofity fo vanquifhed Sir Francis, that he ac- 
kii^wled^eci his fekilt^ and- was afterwards received 
' is^^o^kima degree <jf fricndihip and acquaintance with 
the ]o£d-Jke;eper« Tlie 
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The lord-kceeper made ufe of his influence with 
the king, in b^hajf of feveral noblemen who were 
under the royal difpleafure, and in confinement. 
He prevailed with his Majcfty to fet at liberty the 
earl of Northumberland, who had been fifteen years 
a pfifoner in the Tower. He procured alfo the en- 
largement of the earls of Oxford and Arundel, both 
of whom had been a confiderable time under con- 
finement. He employed likewife his good offices 
with the King, in behalf of many others of inferior 
rank. To this purpofe, bifhop Hacket relates the 
following ftory. A clergyman had been imprifoned 
for meddling with ftate affairs in the pulpit. Bifhop: 
Willijtms was defiroiis of procuring his relet^fement ;. 
and therefore he went to the King, ard tdld him 
that he had heard fome idle goflips complained of 
his Majcfty grievouily, and did not fHck to curfe 
him. '« Why, what evil have 1 done t6 them,*' 
faid the King. « Sir, faid the lord- keeper, fuch 
a man's wife, upon tidings of her hufband's impri- 
fdnment, fell preferitly into labour, and the mid- 
wives can do her no good to deliver her, but fay \% 
will not be efFe6led till fhe be comforted' to fee her 
hufband again : For which the ^omen that affifl he^ 
revile you, that her pains Ihould ftick at fuch a 
difficulty." *' Now weal away," faid the King^ 
** fend a warrant prefently to relcafc him, left the 
woman perifh," ^ 

Mr. Knight^ a young divine of Oxford, had alfo 
advanced fomf^what in a fermon which was faid to 
be derogatory to the royal prerogative, for which he 
was a long tin;3e imprifoned. in the Gatehoufe ; and 
Z charge was about to be drawn up againft him, to 
impeach him of treafonable do<Slrine. One Dr, 
White, a clergyman far advanced in years, was 
likewife in great danger of a profecution of the 
tune kindr Bilbop Williams was very defirous 
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of bringing both thefe gentlemen off*, and he bit on 
the following ftratagem to effeft it. Some in- 
ftru£lions had been appointed to be drawn up by his 
care and dire£^ion9 for the performance of ufeful 
and orderly preaching; which being under bis hand 
to difpatch, he now befought his Majefty, that this 
provifo might pafs among the reft ; that none of the 
clergy might be permitted to preach before the ag? 
,pf thirty years, nor after threefcore, «• On mjr 
foul, (faid the King), the devil, or fome fit of 
madnefs is in the motion ; for I have many great 
wrts, and of clear diftillation, that have preached 
before me at Royfton and Newmarket to my grealf 
liking, that are under thirty. And my prelatjfs 
and chaplains, that are far ftricken in years, are the 
beft roafters in that faculty that Europe affords." 
** I agree to all this, (anfwered the lord-keeper,) and 
fince your Majefty will allovf both voung and old 
to go up into the pulpit, it is but juftice that you 
flhcw indulgence to the young ones, if they run into 
errors before their wits be fettled, (for every appren- 
tice is allowed to mar fome work, before he be cua- 
ning in the myftery of his trade), and pity to the 
old ones, if fome of them fall into dotage, when 
their brains grow dry. Will your Majefty conceive 
difpleafure, and not lay it down 5 if the former fet 

?^our teeth an edge fometimes, before they are mel- 
ow-wife ; and if the doftrine of the latter oe touched 
with a blemifh, when they begin to be rotten, and 
to drop from the tree." " This is not unfit for con- 
fideration, (faid the King), but what do you drive 
at." " Sir, replied Williams, firft, to beg your 
pardon for mine own boldnefs : then to remember 
that Knight is a beardlefs boy, from whom exaftnefs 
of judgment could not be expelled ; and that 
White is a decrepid, fpent man, who had not a 
fee fimple, but a leafe of reafon, and it is expired. 
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Both thefe, that have been foolifh in their feveral 
extremes of years, I proftrate at the feet of your 
princely clemency". In confequence of this artful 
application, king James readily granted a pardon to 
both of them. 

Bifhop Williams expended confiderable fums to 
procure good intelligence in aiFairs of ftatej and 
Hacket gives a very particular account of an artfult 
ftratageni by which he difcovered the intrigues of 
the Spanifh ambaffador againft Buckingham, A 
paper of complaints and informations againft that 
favourite, had been privately given to the King. 
This gave James great difturbance; and in this 
difpofition he took coach with prince Charles to 
Winilfor ; and when Buckingham, who attended^' 
offered to ftep in, the King found a flight excufc 
to leave him behind; and he in vain begged with 
fears to know the caufe of his Majefty's difpleafur<:. 
Williams, having received intelligence of this, went 
irnmediately to Buckingham, who was retired me- 
lancholy to Wallingford-houfe, where he acquaint- 
ed him, that it was feme of the Spani/h ambafia- 
dor's agents, who had endeavoured to ruin him with 
the King ; and advifed him to go to Windfor, and 
never leave his Maj'jfty, and alfo gave him fomc 
farther diredions, in order to prevent the efteft of 
the Spanifh machinations againft him. Bucking- 
ham was prudent enough to follow this advice, and 
foon after told the ftory to prince Charles at 
Windfor. This was on Saturday, and on the 
Monday following the Prince v/as very early at 
the houfe of lords -, and when the lord-keeper came 
thither, his highnefs took him afide into the lobby^ 
thanked him for the warning given to Bucking-^ 
ham, and begged him to difcover what he further 
knew concerning this plot againft that favourite. 
** You,- (faid his highnefs), that have gone thus 

far^ 
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fer, may receive greater thanks of us both, if you 
will fpread opea this black contrivance, which has 
loft Buckingham the good opinion of my father, 
and myfelf am in little better condition.'* ** Sir» 
(faid the lord-keeper), let my foul fuffer for falfe- 
hood, if .1 know any more than that fome in the 
Sp'aniih ambaflador's houfe have been preparing mif- 
chief, and infufed it about four days fince into his 
Majefty. But the curtain of privacy is drawn be-, 
fore the pifture that 1 cannot guefs at the colours.*^ 
♦* Well, mv lord, (replied the prince), lex pefted bet- 
ter fcrv ice from you j forif that be the picture drawer's 
ftiop, nocounfelior inlhis kingdom is hotter acquaint- 
ed than yourfelf with the works, and the workmen." 
*• I might have been, (anfwered the lord-keeper y, but 
your highnefs and my lord duke have made it a 
crime to fend unto that houfe ; and they are afraid 
to do it who are commanded from his Majefty. It 
St a month fmce I have forbidden the fervants of 
that family to come at me." ** But, (faid the 
prince) I will make that paflage open to you again 
without oflFence ; and cnterprize any way to bring 
us out of this wood, wherein we arc loft. Only 
before we part, keep not from me bow you came to 
kiK)w, or imagine, that the SpaniCh agents have 
charged Buckingham to my father with high mif- 
demeanors, or perhaps difioyalty. I would heat 
you to that point, that I may corn parr it with other 
parcels of my intelligence." ** Sir, (replied the 
lord- keeper), I will go on direftly with you. Ano- 
ther perhaps would blulb, when I tell you with 
what heifer I plow; but knowing my o\yn inno* 
cence, the worft that cj^n happen is to expofe my- 
felf to be laughed at. Your highnefs hath often 
feen the fecretary Don Francifco CarondeJet. He 
loves me, becaufe he is a fcholar ; for he is arch- 
<iea6oa of Cambray. And fometimes we axe plea-^ 
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Cant together ; for he is a Walloon by birth, and 
not a Caftilian. I have difcovercd him to be a 
"Wanton, and a fervant to fome of our Englifh beau- 
ties, but above all to one of that gentle craft in 
.Mark-lane. A wit fhe. is, and one that muft be 
courted with news and occurrences at home and 
abroad, as well as with gifts. I have a friend that 
hath bribed her in my name, to fend me a faithful 
conveyance of fucb tidings as her paramour Caron- 
delct brings to her. All that I inlirrudted the duke 
in, came out of her chamber. And fhe hath well 
earned a piece of plate or tv^o from me, and fhall 
not be tinrecompertced for this Service, about which 
your highnefs doth ufe me, if the drab can help 
me in it. Truly, Sir, t^is is my dark lanthorn, 
and I am not amamed to enquire of a DaKlah to 
refolvc a riddle : for in my hudies of divinity, I 
tiave gleaned up this maxim, Licef uti alieno peccato % 
though the devil makes her a finner, I may make 
good ufe of hcrfm." ** Yea, (faid the prince merrily)^ 
do you deal in fuch ware?" *'ln good faith Sir, (re- 
plied the lord-«keeper), I never faw her face.'* la 
this mannei* the conference between them ended ; 
but Williams afterwai^ls found means, with great 
art and addrefs, to draw from JJon Francifco Ca- 
rondelet hrmfelf, the particulars of the Spanifh 
charge agarnft Buckingham ; he alfo drew up an 
anfwer to that charge for the duke*s wft^ and fent 
them both to him by the prince. By which means 
the favourite was footi reftored to the good graces of 
king James. 

But notwithftanding t^c ferv ices which Williams 
rendered to Buckingham, he could not fecure that 
favourite's friendfhip. This, it feem's, was not to 
be done but by an implicit conformity to his will 
and pleafure in all things : and this Williams could 
not be brought to. Otir prelate's intereft with the 
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King was, however, fogr^t, that he continued to 
koid his poll till the death of James, whom he at- 
tended in his laft moments. He alfo preached his 
funeral fermon, in which he flattered the deceafed 
king very liberally. James had promifed him the 
rcvcrfion of the archbiOiopric of York, but neither 
the fervices he had performed for Charles in fhield- 
ing him, while prince of Wales, from his father's 
diipleafure, nor the exertions of his political talent* 
to prevent the fall of Buckingham his favourite, 
could fecure him the prote£iion of the new monarch, 
nor the countenance of the ungrateful minifter . The 
leafon is obvious, the charaSer of the lord- keeper 
was by no means fuitable to the fyftem of defpotifm 
intended to be eftablifbed by the King, Bucking- 
ham and Laud ; he was too able an advocate for the 
religious and civil rights and privileges of the fub- 
jed ; he was therefore difmifled from his office as ^ 
jfoon,as it could be done with any appearance of de- ' 
cency, which was after the difiblution of the firft 
parliament in this reign ; between this event and 
the calling of a fecond parliament, Buckingham 
was allowed to remove thofe officers of the crown 
who had oppofed his meafures in the firft, and a- 
mongft thefe was the lord>keeper, who joined with 
the earl of Perhbroke and other patriots, in the up- 
per houfe to obtain redrefs for the grievances <:om- 
piained of by the people* The feals were taken 
from the bifliop of Lincoln in Oftober 1625, ^^^ 
given to Sir Thomas Coventry. It was likewifc 
hinted to him that his prefence at the council-board 
would be difpenfed with, and that he would incur 
the King's difpleafure if he took his feat in the next 
parliament : with refpeft to the laft injunction, the 
good bifhop thought it his duty not to comply ; on 
the contrary, finding that no writ had been iffiied 
to fummoii him, or the earl of Briftol, he joined 
with that nobleman in a complaint to the houfe oif 
lords of this breach of orivelege, and their lordfliips 
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petitioned the King that writs might be iffued, 
which were done accordingly, and the bifliop at- 
tended clofely to his duty in the parliament of 1626, 
fupporting the petition of right with patriotic zeal ; 
which being refented by the court, a commifljon 
was appointed by the minifterto make a ftrift fcru- 
tiny into his decrees in the chancery, the ftar- cham- 
ber, and the high commiffion courts, which ter- 
minated to his honour, and to the confufion of his 
enemies. However, in the end, they prevailed by 
the infameus management of archbifliop Laud, who 
engaged two of his creatures. Sir John Lamb and 
Dr. Sibthorpe, to lodge an information againft him 
in the fl:ar-chamber for prote^ing of puritans, by 
difcouraging them in their profecution of thefe fec- 
taries found in his diocefe ; and when this charge 
was found infufficient to incur any heavy penalty. 
Sir John Monfon, another dependant on Laud, 
fwore that the bifliop of Lincoln had bribed the 
King's evidences,- and thereby put a flop to a for- 
mer profecution commenced againft him. After 
nine days deliberation, though the evidences who 
fupported thefe charges were men of the moft infa- 
mous charafter, he was fentenced to pay a fine of * 
ibooo /. to the king, another of 1000 marks to Sir 
John Monfon, to be fufpended by the high com- 
miflion court from his cccleiiaftical funSions, and 
to "be imprifoned during the King's pleafure. 

Bifliop Williams received the news of this unjuft 
and oppreflive fentence with great compofure, fay- 
ing, " Now the woric is over, my heart is at reft ; 
fo is not many pf theirs who have cenfured me.'* 
He was committed to the Tower, where he remain* 
ed three years, and aftoniflied even his enemies by 
his fortitude and patience, being as chearful as ufual, 
and amufinghimielf with literary employments. Upon 
the meeting of the long parliament in November 
1640, he petitioned the king, and obtained the 
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Queen's mediation for his enlargement, and that 
he might have his writ as a peer to fit in parliament ; 
but fuch was the iniluente of archbifliop Laud and 
the lord-keeper Finch, that his Majefty refufed it ; 
however, the houfe of lords thought proper to exert 
their authority upon this occafion, for about a fort- 
night after they fent the ufher of the black rod to 
the lieutenant of the Tower to demand the biihop 
of Lincoln, and though the King was apprifed of 
tliis meafure, he durft not oppofe it, and he was 
peaceably furrendcrcd to the ufher, who conducted 
him to tnc houfe of peers, where he inftantly t ok 
his feat. His Majefty from the worft of motives, 
a dread of his lodging complaints againft the minif- 
try, thought proper to be reconciled to him^ and to 
order all the records of the informations and pro- 
ceedings againft him to be deftroyed ; not as fomc 
have aiferted *' that nothing might ftand upon re- 
cord againft him,'* but in order to fcreen Laud and 
the other judges who had palfcd fentence upon him, 
from a parliamentary enquiry into their condu£t, 
which was threatened by the leaders In the oppofi- 
tion ; but fuch was the amiable difpofitioa of this 
great and good man, that no intreaties or pcrfuafions 
could induce him to profecute his enemies, or in- 
deed to complain of them to the houfe. 

When the attainder of the earl of Strafford was 
before the houfe of peers, (according to the account 
'given by Dr. Hacket, his chaplain, who was made 
bifhop of Lichfield and Coventry in the reign of 
Charles IL) he maintained the right of the bench 
of bifhops to vote in capital cafes, which was warmly 
conteftedj but Lord Clarendon, afTerts the verjr 
contrary, and declares, that without communica- 
ting with any of his brethren, he not only withdrew 
V/hen this bufinefs came on, but frankly declared, 
that where life was concerned, they ought not to be 
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prefent. From the charaftfer of bifhop Hacket, a 
man diftifiguifhed for his piety, his learning, and 
his accuracy as an hiftorian, we have reafon to be-^ 
lieve he has related the truth ; efpecially as lord 
Clarendon takes all occafions to condemn the prin- 
cipfes and cornduiSl oF Williams. 

When the King: declared that he neither would 
no* could in confcience, give the royal aflent to 
the a£t of. attainder againft Strafford, Ibrd Say de- 
fired the King to confer with the bifhops for the 
fatisfaftion of his cOnfcifence, and with bifhop Wil- 
liams in particular, who advifed him to refleft on 
his own fituation : that his own life, his queen's, 
and his children's were in danger from the fury of 
the incenfed multitude, that the nation feemed to 
be unanimous in demanding the head of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman, and therefore ks a king whofe" 
duty it was to preferve the? peace 6f the kingdom, 
and to gratify the yrifhes of his fubjedls, it ought 
not to wound his confcience,' even though an 
innocent man fliould fuffer for the good of fociety. 
Lord Clarendon has mifreprefented this advice given 
by our prelate greatly to his difadvantage, but upon 
examining other hiftbri^ms, it appears to amount' 
to no more than we have juft ftated, and not to be 
reprehenfible, efpecially, as' both houfcs of ^fila- 
ment had previoufly condemhcd the earl. 

The archiepifcopal fee of York becoming vacant 
in 1641, our prelate claimed th^d tfeVeriion Upon the 
ftrength <^ thejate king's promife, and thefituation 
of public. affeirs^ making' it expedient for Charles to 
retain in his fervice a inan of his political abilities 
and moderate temper, he was promoted to that 
dignity ; and the fame year, he made a very long 
and learned fpeech in the houfe of lords, in oppoli- 
ti^on to the bill for depriving the bifliops of feats in 
that houfe, which occ^ioned it to lay upon the 
'^VoL. III. Si tabk 
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^ble five npoDths. At kngtl^.^^c ^<^ flp^ke^ about 
the parl^ui>ent boufo, ^ryi^g put «« No bifli^pS) 
No bi^ps.>" ap4. M^l^ m?ny Qf tiitm ^ ^ey 
Pfiir^d tp the hoi^fe, particularly U>e n^w mfid^ arch- 
biihop of York, who was perfo^i^Ily ^fla^lted and 
had his robes torn frpoi his b^H : upon whicfr it 
is acknowledged he loil bis teinper, 2^nd tetiring to 
bis boufe, the deanery at Weftininfter, he fent for 
aJl the bifhpps then in to^i^^ aqioiinting with him- 
fclf to twelve, wh^ yr\\l^ ff^^^ impetuofity hepro- 
pofe4 and prcyftre4 a pro^#^ipn, which wns uaa- 
i>iiP9ufly figqeii a|Kl fciit to th^. houfe of lords, 
<« (^omplajning of tbevipl^lice by which they were 
prevented ffpifi ^tending ; and protelHng againft all 
th^ a<Sts whi^ were pjr ihould be done during tlie 
time, that; ihey (^puld by fprce h^ kept from doing 
their duties ii\ th^ bpufc," This proteftatipn wa3 
no fponfrcenin^unijc^^ t».thp hpufq of peecs, than 
tiie Iprd^ wj>^ hadi prptno^d tik^ b^ 1 for depriving d^ 
prelajes of fhpir frats^ wpr^ed thfir fpy at rcce Vr 
ing if, ^nd oried ov|, that thi§ wjks t>igiim £>ei ¥> 
af:co?npliJ(b ^gu^ whi<^ thoy had defpaired of ; and 
vyitbput pajfing ^py jvdgWDI wppn it themfelves, 
they d^f^i'^d a conference with the b^ufe of conir 
mpnsi whp ftK)n cp^cvirred with theoi* to charge 
the pr^t^fters, with b^ng g^liUy pf High treafon, 
and to' fend xhfm lalJ ip the Toiw^ar;. Accordingly 
tk^y were committed and remained in prifon, till 
the bill w^ paflled fot depriving thep^ot their feats 
in parliajn^nt, whiob did not happen till feme 
naonths ^fter. On^ gentleman oniy in the hoqfe 
of commpj?9 fppke in f^vpvw pf the prelates^ and that: 
r^th^r farqaftipalfy tha;i with ^ny intention to feuve 
them ; for he faid, " he did not believe they were 
guilty of high treafon, but that fchey were ftark 
mad, and therefore he deftred they might be fcnt to 
Aedlam/' . -; 
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In June x642> when the King was at York, the 
archbifhop was inflalled in perfon in the cathedral, 
but iri July his Majefty was obliged to leave York> 
and the archbifhop dia not remain long after him, 
for the younger Hotham having fworn to feize and 
put him to death for opprobrious words fpoken acainft 
him concerning his ufage of the King at Hull, he 
thought proper to retire to Cawood Caftle, where 
Dr. Jperne^ whom he had formerly made archdeacon 
ofLeicefter, came to him one night very late, and 
advifed him to leave the houfe and the county as 
faft as poffible^ becaufe his a^dverfary was coming^ 
againft hii:i(i with a ftroAg fo.rce^ and intended to atr 
tack the caftle by five o'clock the next morning. 
Upon this intelligence, which proved to be true, the 
archbifhop made his efcape at midnight with a few 
horfe, and what efFefts be could carry off at fuch 
ihort notice. He retired into Wales to Aber Con- 
way, where he had an eftate, and he repaired and 
fortified Cpnway Caftle, fof the King's ufe, which 
fo highly pleafed his Majefty, that by a letter dated 
from Oxford, Auguft the ift, 1643, he heartily 
deifired him to gp on with that work ; affuring him 
that he ftxould be rein\l>u^fed his expences, before 
the cuftody of the caftie was given to any other per- 
fon than'^imfelf, or whom he ihould recommend* 
The beginning of ihe following year the King 
bavin^ fent tbr the archbifliop to attend him at Ox* 
ford» ^e deputed the cuftody of the caftle to his ne- 
phew William Hooks, Efq ; and being arrived at 
Oxford, he cautioned his Majefty againft Oliver 
Cromwell, whom he reprefented as his mpft dan- 
gerous enepjiy, affuring him, that though ho wa^ 
at that titn^ of meaa rank and ufe in the army^ 
he would foon climb higher. " I knew him faid, 
the archbifliop at Bugd^n ; but i^ever knew his re- 
ligion» He was a common fpokefuian for fedtaries, 
M 2 ;ind 
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and maintained their parts with-ftubbornefs. He 
never difcourfed as if he was plcafed with your 
Majelly and your great officers ^ indeed he loves 
jione that arc more than his equals. YourMajefty 
did him but jufticein repulfing a petition put up by 
him againft Sir Thomas Steward, of the ifle of Ely, 
but he takes them all for his enemies, that would 
not let him undo his beft friend : and above all that 
live, I think he is injuriarium perfcquentijpmus, as 
Fortius Latro faid of-Cataline. He talks openly 
that it is fit fome perfon fhould aft more vigorouily 
againft your forces, and bring your perfon irito the 
power of the parliament. He cannot give a good 
word of his general the earl of EfTex, becaufe, he 
fays, chc carl is but half an enemy to your Majelly, 
and hath done you more favour than harm. Hit 
fortunes are broken that it is impoflible for him to 
fubfill,- much lefs to be what he afpires to, bat by 
your Majefty's bounty or by the ruin of us all, and 
a common confufion, as one faid, Lentulus falva 
repiihlica fnlvus effe non potuit. In (hort, every beaft 
hath fome evil properties j but Cromwell hath the 
properties of all evil beafts. My humble motion is, 
that either you would win him to you by promifes 
of fair treatment, or catch him by fome ftratagera 
and cut him ofF." 

After fome ftay at Oxford^ he returned to Wales, 
having received frefh inftruftions from the King to 
take care of all North Wales, but more particularly 
of Conway Caftle, in which the people of the 
country by his pfrmiffion had placed their moft 
valuable efFeft . In 1647, Sir John Gwen, a 
colonel in the royal army, marching into that part 
of the country after a defeat, obtained of prince Ku- 
pert an appointment under his hand to the com- 
mand of Conway Caftle, and accordingly he entered 
it by force, though Williams produced the King's 
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letter In which he grants the command to him or 
his deputy, till his expences in repairing and forti- 
fying it fhould be refunded. Owen, fo little was 
the regard paid to the royal orders, even by the 
King's own officers, not only detained the eifedls 
of the archbifhop and of the people of the country, 
but even refufed him fome of his own beer and v/ine 
for prefent ufe. It was in vain that he rcmonft rated 
to the king againft Owen's conduct, and therefore 
finding no other means of redrefs, he confented to 
join with the people whofe elFefts were lodged in 
the caftle, in affifting colonel Milton, a zealous 
officer in the parliament fervice, to force open the 
gates and retake it. The archbifhop attended in 
perfon upon this occafion, and furrendered the caftle 
to colonel Milton upon the exprefs condition that 
every perfon ffiould receive his property detained by 
Owen, which he faw punftually performed j yet 
he was loudly cenfured by the royalifts for this 
tranfacftion. . 

From this time, no further, mention is made of the- 
archbifhop in public life; he was fo afFecled with 
the horrors of the civil war, and finally with ihe 
king's horrid cataftrophe, that he paffed the re- 
mainder of his days in clofe retirement at the houfe 
of lady Moftyn at Landegay, dividing his time be- 
tween fludy and devotion, his natural chearfulnefs 
giving way to dejeftion and heavy gfief, which put 
a period to his life, on the 25th of March (his 
birth-day) 165O. He was interred in the parifh 
church of Landegay, where fome years after his de- 
ceafe, his nephew and heir Sir Griffith Williams 
ere(3:ed a monument to his memory. 

Archbifhop Williams acquired fome reputation 
as a theological writer by many fernions which ap- 
peared in print, but more by thetreatife which we 
have noticed in the life of Laud againft that prelate's 
M 3 innovations 
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Innovations in the rites and ceremontesof the cfaurcb. 
It is intitled, ^^ The holy ubie, name and thing 
more antient]y, properly, and literally ufed under 
the newteftament, than that of altar, written long 
ago by a minifter of Lincolnfhire in anfwer to Dr. 
Cole, a judicious divine of queen Maty's days." 
It was printed for the diocefe of Lincoln in 1657, 
4to, but has never been reprinted, and is now rarely 
to be met with. Though lord Clarendon was no 
friend to the archbifhop, he reprefents this book as 
full of good learning, and that learning cloiely and 
iolidly applied ; and it has always been held iit 
|:re2t cftecm by the diffentcrs from the church of 
jSngland, who venerate the charad^cr of our prelate 
as the only one of is order in his time, who had the 
courage to fiand forth in fupport c^ religious tolera^ 
^ion, in his private life he is charged with oftenta-^ 
tiott and luxury, btrt it does not appear that hfe 
deferved ^is ceafure, f&r the whole accufation a- 
mounts to no more than this, that he lived more 
hofpitaUy than any of his predecefibrs at Bngden^ . 
aaid when he was lord-keeper he kept ooen houfe 
for all perfons of rank who travelled uiat wayi 
and he feldom fat down to tsd^le without fome of 
the clergy of his diocefe : he was alfo remarkably 
char table to the poor, and when he was reproached 
for living with too much fplendotnr he uied to fav; 
He would fpend his own while he had it, for nei 
thought his adverfaries would not let him tnjof It 
long. He continued bis c^flomary mode of living 
alter he had incurred the difpleafure of king Charles^ 
'<md was known to be in diigrace ; this enraged the 
in.niftry, and being told cjf it, be cooly replied; 
** that he knew not what he had done, to live the 
worfe for their fakes, who did not love him,'' He 
was very liberal to poor fcholars in both univerfitiei 
and to leaned ibrei^ners io difl^els ; a remarkable 
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inft^nce of which deferves to be preferved as an ex- 
ample to others of true and delicate munificence. 
JPeter du Moulin, an eminent French proteftant di- 
vine, fled to England to avoid the violent prosecu- 
tions carried en againft that profeflion in his t)wri 
country ; foori after his arrival the bifhop ordered 
his chaplain to make him a vifit ; and fuppofing 
him to be in ihrant, he ordered hiin to t^ke fome 
money for him, not nartiing any fum. Upon 
which Hacketfaid, he could not give him lefs t]inn 
twenty pounds. " I did demur upon the fum, i\\\\ 
the bifhop, to try yoUi Is twenty pounds a fir git: 
for me to give to a man of his parts and tlcierts f - 
Take an hundred, and prefent it from me, and ttll 
him I will come (hortly and vifit him myfelf."_ He 
was alfo a great patron to his countryman John 
Owen the epigrammatic poet, whom he maintained 
for feveral years, and when he died, he buried 
him and erected a monument to his memory at his- 
own expence. His diiburfements wholly employed 
in afts of benevolence and charity, amounted yearly 
to 1 000/. and fometimesto 1200/. and it was ex- 
tended to private gentlemen who were diftreffed by 
narrow fortunes and unable without his bounty to 
live in charaSer. , Yc't fi6 fd^und iin[ean^ td repair 
and beautify the choir of Weltminfter Abbey, to 
build a library for the college of St^ John at Cam-, 
brrdge, where hfe received his education- and a 
chapel at Lincdh College, Oxford, from the fmgle 
circumftance of its bearing the name of his diocefe, 
having no conn^dion i^hatever With that college. 

An accident happened to him, when he was ^ 
boy, which tlabk^t PeUlfes i^ h'^ life, and it ought 
to find d place here With the fame good intent ; to 
refute the fcahdalous rdie£Hibil^ to be found in fome 
i^riters his cotemporarifes refpedihg the very cldfe 
intimacy which fubitftcd between him and the coun- 
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f^tf ^"c't'igham, the duke's mother. " He fuf- 
fered an adventu.ous accident when he was ab^t 

chaf?itl H? X' ""^^""^ v"°'"P^"^*' J^'" ^° -*«» 
frZ r n *°°^ ^ '"P» ^^'"g »*>^n in long coats, 
from the walls of Conway town to the fef ftore 

would fill h.s coats l.ke a fail, and bear him up as 

for he did ft/'"T^ ?"»he found it other^vSe; 
for he did light with his belly upon a big, ragged 
ftonc which caufed a fecret infirmity, fif er"?£ 

intS' *'" ""^ eood furgery being little known 
in that country, continued it to his djing day." 

K V/'"\"'i"'"rr ^''"'^ °f Archbifliop Williams, 
b^ Dcaor Jchn Hacket, Bilhop of Litchfield S 
Coventry 1693. Fol. Clarendon's Hiftoiyof^e 
jr^t^Rebelhon, Vol. 4. Arthur Wilfon'TLife of 



SUPPLEMENT. 

Memoirs of Beaumont and Fietchsr and 
Philip Massinger, Dramatic Poets. 

[A. D. 1576, to 1625.J 

IT may be obferved that th?«ra of Britiflj biftory 
comprifed in this volume afforded little oppor- 
tunity for the progrefs and improvement of the po- 
lite arts. The commercial fpirit which animated 
the main body of the nation in the days of ^liza- 
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beth, operated more powerfully in the reign of 
James I. the whole attention of the mercantile 
clafTes of the people was engrofled by the infant 
colonies which were firmly eftablifhed, and began 
to repay the adventurers and proprietors with profit : 
tills engaged greater numbers, in the hopes of fimi- 
lar fuccefs, to embark in commercial purfuits : And 
as to the nobility and gentry, from the acceffion of 
James to the death of Charles, they were conftantly 
involved in religious or political difputes, and their 
chief bufmefs was the improvement of their eftates, 
lb that they had neither time nor inclination to. pa- 
tronife and cultivate thofe arts which ferve to em- 
bell ilh kingdoms, and to refine fociety. The favo- 
rite public amufements were thofe of the theatre, 
and therefore dramatic poetry met with great en- 
couragement; but as for fculpture, painting and 
mufic, they were confined within the narrow cir- 
cle of the court. James had a tafte for archite£ture, 
and took under his protection our countryman, the 
celebrated Inigo Jones. Charles, who had a more 
than ordinary (kill in the liberal arts, continued 
Jones in the royal fervice, but painting being the 
darling art with this monarch, he was more liberal 
of his Tavoi^rs and rewards to thofe celebrated Fle- 
mifli matters. Sir Peter Paul Rubens and Vandyke ; 
thefe he invited to England and retained in his ler- 
vice -a confiderable time, and married the latter to 
one of his kinfwomen. At the fame time, from an 
unhappy prejudice which has ever prevailed in this 
kingdom, but is now wearing ofF,- (for which we 
ftand indebted to the difcernment and patriotifm of 
his prefent majefty, ) an excellent £ngli{h paint rwas 
neglefted and died almo'ft in penury. We {hall con- 
clude this brief introduction to the lives of the pro- 
feflfors of the liberal and polite arts during this pe- 
riod, by noticing that theirmoftdiftinguiflied patrons, 
M 5 btndes 
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bcfidcs the fovcrcigns, were the earls of Pembroke 
and Arundel, and archbifhop Laud ; and that ^ fa- 
mous Scotch mufician, whcfe name was Laws, waa 
a particular favourite with Charles i. but we have 
not been able to trace any memoirs of (his mafter^ 
who was however ftyled by his royal patron, *' the 
father of Englifh mufic." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, were fo intimately con- 
nected as authors and like wife as infeparable friends 
and companions, that it has been ufual to blend their 
memoirs, but as the incidents of their feparate lives 
rouft neceflarily differ, we fhall give them feparate,. 
io far, as it can be done independent of their literary 
concerns. 

Mr. Francis I^eaumokt wias defcended from 
an ancient family of his name fettled at Grace-dieu in 
Leicefterihire, where he was born about the year 
1585 i bis father was one of the judges of the court 
of Common Pleas in the reign of queen Elizabeth,^ 
^nd his elder brother Sir John Beaumont followed 
the profeffion of the law, from which he retired 
farly in life, having married a Ia4y of confiderabla 
ifortune y and he then became no incondderable 

Eiet, as appears by fome verfcs written in praife o( 
s poems by Ben Jonfon. 

Our dcamatic poet was educated at Cambridge, 
and from thence was admitted of the Inner Temple^ 
being likewife defigned for the law, but his poetic 

Snius prevailing, he devoted himfelf fo entirely to 
e muiies ; tlut he quitted all other fiudies^ and it 
is fuppol'ed from the fuccefs of the plays written by 
him and Fletcher, that he flood indebted to them 
for his fubfiftence during a very dortlife^ probably 
pafied in gaiety and diffipation, but of which we 
i^ave no particular account \ only we find that he 
died in 1615, before he was thirty years of a^e, 
^d was buried at the entrance of %U Benedia^s 
^h.a^el in Weftminfter Abbey, 
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In the preface to the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher we are told that he left one daughter na- 
med Frances fieaurinont, who dlfed iri Leicfefterfliire 
in 1700. This ImJy had in her poffeffioh ftveral 
poems written by her fathet-, but they were loft ^t 
fea in her voyage from Ireland, where fne had lived 
fome time in the duke of Ormond's family, Befidcs 
the plays in which he was joihtly concerned with 
Fletcher, he wrote a little drarhatic piece^ intitled> 
'' a Mafque of Gray's-Inn Gentlemen." " The 
*' Inner Temple, a poetical epiftle to Ben Jonfon ;** 
" Verfes to hi§ ft-ifend riiafter John Fletcher, upon 
* * his faithful ihe^herd^fs ; " and other pbems printed 
together iii 1653, ih dftave. Mr, Beaumont was 
efteemed fo good a jiidge of dramatic compofitioni, 
that Befi Jonfon fubmit ted his writings to his cof- 
ife&ictii Md a h thought was much indebted to 
him fpt the c6Htri^aftfee of his plots. What an af - 
fi^ftiori Jdhfon had for him appears frehk the fol^ 
lowing vferfcS addrei&d to him. 

How I db love th^^ Beaumont, and thy mufej 
That unto me do'ft fuch religion ufe ! 
HdW do I fear myKlf that am not worth 
The leaft ihdulgeilt thought, thy pen drops forth; 
Af ohde thou hirfct* rfic happy, and unmak'ft j 
And giving largifly to ni(?, more thou tak'ft; 
What fitc isftiih^j thit fo itfdf bereaves I 
What irt i^ thihcj that fo thy friend deceives ! 
When, ^veri there, where moff thou praifcft me, 
Fdr writing Bekter I mufl cnvy.thee* 

Sir John Beaumont furvived his Brdthei* riiariy 
years, atid a^ a fpfecimen of his poetry, it may riot 
bfe improper to annex the lines he wrote Up6n his 
dfeathi taken ffiom Sir John's poem intitlcd «« Bof- 
WorthFicld." 
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On death, thy marderer, this revenge 1 take, 
I flight his terror, and juft queftiou make. 
Which of us two the beft precedence have. 
Mine to this wretched world, thine to the grave. 
Thou ihouldft have followed me, but deaths to.blame 
Mifcounted years, and meafured age by fame. 
So dearly hail thou bought thy precious lines ; 
Their praife grew fwiftly, fo thy life declines. 
Thy mufe, the hearer's queen, the readers love. 
All ears, all hearts ( but death's ) could pleafe and move. 

Mr. John Fletcher was the fon of Dr. Richard 
Fletcher, bifhop of London, in 1594, a prelate not 
remarkably eminent, but whofe memory is preferv- 
cd in hillory on account of three remarkable cir- 
cumftariccs. P'irft, that he was the father of our 

^ poet. Secondly, that he incurred the difpleafure of 
queen Elizabeth, who had an extreme averiion to 

.the marriages of the clergy, efpecially of thofe whom 
fhe bad advanced to the prelacy, by marry fng when 
he was in the decline of life, a fecond wife, young 
and very handfome, for which offence (he ordered 
the archbilhop of Canterbury to fufpend him for a 
time. Thirdly, that his fudden death, being to 
all appearance well, fick.and dead in a quarter of 
an hour, was generally imputed to the immoderate 
ufe of tobacco, which brought that herb, the quali- 
ties of which were not then well known, into great 
difrepute. Our poet was born in Northamptonfliire in 
1576, and was educated at Cambridge, where he com- 
ixlenced his friendly intercourfe with Beaumont : it is 
imagined he was of Bennet college, becaufe his father 

, bad been a great benefactor to thatfocicty 5 notqnly In 
his life time, but by legacies in his will. No tranf- 
aftions of our poet's life are noticed by any biogra- 
pher$, except his literary perforrpances,- concerning 
which we are infortiied that he wrote plays inxoo- 

, jundlion 
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jun£lion with Beaumont, and that he afTifted Ben 
Jonfon in a comedy called ** The Widow,'* 
He likewife lent his aid to another efteemed friend, 
Philip Maflinger, a dramatic writer of inferior note, 
who flourilhed in the reign of James I. and pub- 
liflied fourteen plays written byhimfelf, befides thofe 
he wrote in conjun£Uon with the other poets his 
cotemporaries, of whom, Middleton, Rowley, Field 
and Decker were properly the minor poets. Flet- 
cher died of the plague in London in 1625, and was 
interred in the churcjj of St. Mary Overy in South- 
wark; Maflinger died fuddenly in 1639, and was 
buried, according to Sir Afton Cockaine, in the fame 
grave. 

It is v^ry fmgular that the lives of thefe three dra- 
jnatic writers mould have furnifhed few or no inci- 
dents worthy of record, fo that they are indebted 
folely to their pens for pofthumous reputation ; a 
leflbn this to mankind, pointing out a road to fame 
after death, attainable by the inipirovement of the 
human mind, where the fcenes of life are laid in a 
private ftation, affording otherways no flriking 
tranfaftion worthy to be tranfmiited to the next 
generation. 

It is not juftly known what parts were allotted 
diftindively to each, in the plays compofed by the 
joint labours of Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
prevailing opinion is, that Beaumont's cool judg- 
ment was ufually employed in connecting and re- 
trenching the exuberances of Fletcher's fprightly 
.wit and Humour, and that Beaumont likewife form- 
ed the plots, and moft material incidents of the 
drama; yet, if Winftanley may be credited, his 
aflTociate muft at times have had a fhare in the 
bufinefs as well as the language of their pieces : for 
that author relates, in his lives of the poetSj that 
iBeaumont and Fletcher meeting once at a tavern, 

in 
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in order to flcetch the plan of a trtig^dyj Fletcher 
undertook to kill the king^ which propofition being 
cyverheard by a waiter, h^ very officidully ran to a 
neighbouring magiftrate and lodged an infc^miatidn 
againft them for high treafon, upojn which they were 
apprehended, but upon examination before the juf- 
tice, it appearing that they meant no other but the 
king of their tragedy, they were, difcharged^ and 
the matter getting wind^ ended in mirth. After 
the death of Beaumont, . Mr. Fletcher is faid to 
have confulted *Mr. James Shirley in forming the 
plots of feveral ei his plays, but we have no rules 
for difcovering which thofe were, n6r is it of any 
confequence at this diftance of time: it is more 
fatisfafbory to know in what degree of eftioiation 
our authors have been held by the eminent poets and 
critics of fucceeding ages. Mr« Philips^ in his TTfea- 
trum Poetarum obferves, that he was one of the 
happy triumvirate of the chief dramatic poets of 
our nation in the laft forego! mg age^ ambng whom 
there might be faid to be a fymmetf y 6f perfe^on, 
while each excelled in his ^culiar way : Ben Jon- 
fon in his elaborate pains and knowledge of autkors : 
Shakefpeare in his pure vein of wit and natural po- 
etic height i and Fletcher in a coutfly elegance and 
genteel familiarity of fty]«, and withal airit and iii^ 
vention fo overflowing, that tht liixuriant bi^anehes 
thereof were frequently thought cbrivcnterit to be 
lopped off by his almoft infepai'^bk companion 
Francis Beaumont. 

Mr. Dryden, in his eflay on dramatic poetry, 
remarks, that Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, in 
his time were the moft pleaitn^ artd frequent enter- 
tainments, two of theirs being aSed through the 
year, for one of Shakefpeare's or Jbhfon^Si atidthe 
reafon he ailiens is, becaufe there is a certtiin gaiety 
in their comedies, and a pa^s in their m(^ ierious 

plays. 
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plays, which fuits generally with all men's humours. 
The cafe however is now reverfed, for Shakefpeare's 
plays are in full pofleffion of the ftage, while thofe 
of Beaumont and Fletcher are but rarely performed. 

It muft not be denied however that the worics of 
our authors, though they have the fancSion of the 
greateft names in tncir praife, are liable to manyob- 
jedlions, and deferve cenfure, which they have not 
efcaped. Mr. Rvmer, the celebrated author " of 
the Foedera, &c. has criticifed them in a book in- 
titled, ** the tragedies of the laft age confidered and 
examitii^d by the praflice of the ancients, and by 
the comnion fenfe of all ages." In this traft thQ 
curious refearcher will find their faults pointed out 
with more truth than good humour, and to ba- 
lance this he muft refer to the beauties iUuftarated 
by Denhaiti, Waller, and the other admirers of ouc 
authors already mentioned. 

The firft edition of all the works of Beaumont 
^ttd Fletcher amounting to upwards of fifty plays, 
was publiih^d in Folio^ in 1679. Another editioi\ 
was publiihed in t7ii, in 7 Vols. 8vq. and anot 
ther in I75<, in io Vols. 8vo. 

*♦* Authoriilei, Fuller's Worthies in North- 
amptonfhife. Jacob's Poetical Regifter. Wii\* 
ftanley— and Gibber's lives of the Poets, Geru 
B5og. Di^ioiiJ^ry, 
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The Life of 

BEN JONSON, 

DRAMATIC POET. 

[A. D. 1574, to 163+.] 

With Memoirs of MICHAEL DRAYTON, 
and WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

-QEN JONSON, one of the fathers of, 
tl the Englifh theatre, was the fruit of a poft- 
humous birth, and came into the world about a 
month after the death of his father. Being born in 
Weftminfter, he was put to a private fchool in the 
church of St. Martin's in the Fields j but removed 
thence at a proper age, to that of the royal foun- 
dation, where Camden became his mafter. As his 
father was a gentleman and a clergyman, this ftep 
feems to have been taken in the view of breeding 
him to the church. But the widow being left in 
narrow circumftances, thought fit to accept an offer 
of marriage, made to her by a brfcklayer; and, af- 
ter her fon had continued iome years at Weftmin- 
fter School, and made an extraordinary progrefe in 
claflical learning, fhe took him away, and obliged 
him to work under his ftep-father. 

This was nipping the firft fprig of his dawning 
genius in the bud i his fpirit was not of a temper 

-to 
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CO take the bent of fo mortifying a change. In the 
depth of his refcntmeitt, he left his mother j and 
inlifting himfelf a foldier, was carried to the Englifh 
army, then engaged againft the Spaniards in the 
T^etherlands. Here he acquired a degree of military 
glory which rarely falls to the lot of a private fol- 
dier. In an encounter with a hngle man of the 
enemy, he flew his opponent ; and ftripping him, 
carried ofF the fpoils in the view of both armies. 

Upon his return home, he followed the bent of 
his inclination; and refuming his ftiidies, went to 
St. John's college in Cambridge. But her,e he had 
foon the misfortune to undergo a fecond mortifica- 
tion. The fcantinefs of his purfe not fuppjying 
him with the decent conveniencies of learned- eafe^/ 
he found himfelf under a neceiTity of quitting the 
feat of the mufes, after a fliort (lay there. In this 
exigence he took a courfe, not uncommon to p'er- 
fons of fuch a genius under the like diftrefs. He. 
applied to the play-houfes, and was admitted into 
an obfcure one, .called the Green Curtain, in the 
neighbourhood of Shoreditch and Clerkenwell. He 
had not been long in this ftation, when, not con- 
tqntins himfelf with the bufmefs of an adior only, 
he to<5: up his pen, smd wrote fome pieces for the 
ftage. But his performances either way did no cre- 
dit to his genius. 

During his continuance in this humble ftation, 
be had z quarrel with one of the players ; who fend- 
ing him a challenge, there enfued a duel, wherein 
Jonfon killed his adverfary. For this oflFence be- 
ing thrown into prifon, mider that nwsfortune his 
fpirit was funk into fuch a degree of melancholy, 
th^t he became a £t objedl to be fubdued by the 
crafty attacks of a popilh prieft; who officioufly 
vifited him in. his confinement, prevailed upon him 
to renounce the dodriae fee was bred in, and become 

a 
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a Roman catholic, and he remained twelve years 
within the pale of that church. But not long after 
this change in his religious condition, he alfo made a 
change in his civil one, and took: to himfelf a wife, 
having firft obtained his releafement from prifbiu 
His fpirit revived with, his liberty ; and, in defiance 
of all the difcouragements he met with, he went on 
digging in the poetic mine, and, by dint of unpa- 
ralleled induftry, improved his genius fo much, that 
at length he produced a play; which having the 
good fortune to fall into the hands of Shakefpeare, 
that humane, good-natured bard, refolving to do full 
juftice to its merit, brought it upon the ftage where 
he was a manager, and a^ed a part in it himfelf. 

Thus encouraged, his genius ripened apace, and 
his comedy, intitled, <* Every Man in his Humour," 
made its appearance oh the fame ftage in 1508. 
This was followed the next year by ** Every Man 
but of his Humour.'' And he continued, in like 
Ihanner, to furniih a new play every year^ till he 
Was called off by the mafques and entertainments 
made for the reception of king Jant^ I. on his ac-^ 
ceffion to the throne of Engknd. He was contintt- 
ally retained in this employ. On aH occafions^ dt- 
xinz the remainder of his life. 

But thefe fliefater dForts of htl nnife did not 
wholly occupy nis genius. Both indination add 
aihbition contutitd in pron^^ing hifti t^ tire mver 
and weightier works of the drama. AetQordm^yi 
ih 1605, came out his comedy <tf «* Vbl^dm^ or 
the i* ox ; " which being iinifl^ed in the fpace ^f 
five weeks, did not hinder him front inddging tbt 
fournefs of his temper, in a fatiricat comedy^ called^ 
^ EaftM^rd H^e/' v^itten abovt (his tiiM afainft 
the Scotch nation. In this :p}ece of intei^perknce^ 
Chapman and Marflon #ere his coadjutor 1 aftd 
they were all three committed to prtfon^ amd Vf^Ugbt 
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iH danger ef Ibfmg their ears and nofes In the pil- 
lory ; but, KoweVer, had the good fortune to obtain 
^ pardon. 

. To repair this fault, Jonfon facfrificed both his 
time and his rtiufe^ almoft intirely, to gratify the 
tftfte of the court in mafques, for fome years 5 fo 
that his next play did not make its appearance till 
1609. Bttt he made fome amends for the length of 
this interval, by the perfedion of the piece, which 
he intitled^ "Epicene, or the Silent Woman;" 
this being generally eftecmed the moil exaft and 
finifbed comedy thatt oar nation hath produced. 
And the next year he brought forth ♦< The Akhe- 
mift," one of the beft of his comedies ; but that was 
followed the enfuing year, 161 1, by the worftof 
his tragedies^ intitled> " Ca^aline,^ 

In 1613 our author took a tour to Paris, where 
he was admitted to an intervi^ew and converfation 
with cardinal Perron, whort^ he treated with that 
frankncfe and. tluhtnefs which was natural to him. 
It was about this time that he cotiimenccd a quarrel 
with Inigo Jones, whom he therefore made the 
fubieS of his ridicule^ in his next comedy, called, 
** Bartholomew Fair," adlcd in 1614. That was 
fucGcedcd by « The Devil's an Afs," in 1616. 
This year, ht pablifli^ his Works in one folio vo- 
lume 5 and the poet-Iaureat's falary, of an hundred 
matks per annum, wa« (btded upon him for life, 
by ki^g Jimes I. the fame year. 

Crowned with thefe honours by his priiure, he 
faw the moft diftinguiflied wits of hi« time crowding 
his train and courting his a^^i^uairttahceti And, in 
that Spirit, he wjw invite^ -to drnflvChurch iti Ox^ 
ford,, by Or. Corbet, then ibnioi^ftudent of that 
college. Our (>o€t gladly accepted the invitation j 
and, having pafied fome time in culdvating his mtvfe 
;r ^hw delightful feat^ Ije received an additional 

^tteftation 
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aiteftation of his merit from the univerfity, who 
prefented him with the honorary degree of matter 
of arts, at the aS in 1619. On- the death of the 
laureat, Samuel Daniel, in 0<^obcr following, 
Jonfon fucceeded to that poft, the duty of which 
had been chiefly performed by him a long time 
before. 

The year had not expired when, our new crowned 
laureat took a tour into Scotland, on purpofe to 
vifit a favourite brother- poet, Mr. Drummond of 
Hawthornden in that country. He patted fome 
months with this ingenious friend, to whom he 
opened his heart with a moft unrcferved freedom . 
and confidence, the fweeteft gift of friendfiiip. Our 
author was much pleafed with the adventures of this 
journey, an J celebrated them in a particular poem ; 
which, with feveral more of his produftions, being 
accidentally burnt, about two or three years after- 
wards, that lofs drew from him a poem, whkh he 
called, *« An Execration upon Vulcan." He feems 
to have let no year pafs without the amufement of 
writing fome of thefe fmaller pieces. And thofe, 
with the mafques, which the office of poet-laureat 
then particularly called for every Chrittmas, filled 
up the interval to the vear 1625 j when his comedy, 
intitled, « The Steple of News," appeared upon 
the ftage. Not long afterwards he fell into an ill 
ftate of health, which, however, did not hinder 
the difcharge of his duty at court. And he found 
time alio to gratify the more agreeable exercife of 
play-writing; for in 1629, he brought another co^ 
medy, called, " The New Inn, or the light Heart" 
to the theatre. But here his adverfaries prevailed 
over him ; the play was bitted out of the houfq on 
its EFil appearance there; and our laureat had re- 
coup to his pride for revenge, which dieted an 
pde to himfelf, threatening tg leave the ftage, which 

he 
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he did foon after. This ftep having reduced his 
finances to a low ebb, the king, Charles I. gra- 
cioufly fent him a purfe of an hundred pounds. 
That goodnefs was properly and in chara6ter re- 
paired by the following epigram, addrefled to his 
royal benefaftor. 

Oreat Charles, among the holy gifts of grace. 
Annexed to thy perfon and thy place, 
'Tis not enougn (thy piety is fuch) 
To cure the called ktng's-evil with a touch, 
But thou wilt yet a kingly maftVy try. 
To cure the poet's evil, poverty : 
And in thefe cures doft to thyfelf enlarge. 
As thou doft cure our evil at thy charge. 
-Nay, and in this thou fhew'ft to value more. 
One poet, than of other folks ten fcore. 
O piety ! fo to weigh the poor's eftates, 
O bounty ! fo to difference the rates. 
What can the poet wilh his king may do. 
But that he cure the people's evil too ? 

But his majefty's munificence did not flop 
here ; he augmented the laureates falary of an 
hundred marks, to an hundred pounds a year, 
together with the addition of a tierce of canary 
wine ; which penfion has been continued to his 
fucceffors in that office ever fmce. Our poet ob« 
tained this favour by the annexed droll petition : 

The humble petition of poor Ben, 

To the beft of monarchs, maftets', men, 

King Charles. 

.' ' • ' 

Doth moft humbly (hew it, 
To ) Our majefty, * your poet : 
That whereas your royal father 
James the blefled, pleafed the rather, 

Of 
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Of his fpecial gra(;e to letters. 

To make all the mufes 4ebtor« 

To bis, bounty : hy extenfioa 

Of a free poetic penfion, 

A large hundred la^rks annuity. 

To be given me in gratuity, 

For done fervice, and to come : 

And that this lb accepted {jam y 

Or dtfpenfed in books or bre^, 

(For on both the mufb was fed) 

Hath drawn ojn me, froft^^ the tinn^s^ 

All the envy of the rhim^ 

And the rat'ling pit-ps^t noife 

Of the lefs ppeiic boys. 

When their pot- guns aim to hit. 

With their pellets of fniall wit. 

Parts of one (they judg'd) decay '4> 

But we laft og^t ft ill unls^y'd. 

Pleafe your majefty tQ i9^e. 

Of your grace, for gopdiiefs' falfe, 

Thofe your f^t^eifs piari(s your pounds : 

Let their fpit5>( which now abounds) 

Then ff> on and dp its wori(, 

Thisf would ^1 th^ir envy biurft : 

And fq warm the poet's tpngue, 

Yoh'U re^d a fn^l^ ^^ Uis next fopg. 

ICing Charles the ^rft's perfonal chsM'a^ef 
makes it no ipprob^hl^ fuppofitiqi^, thdit theff 
adls of bounty might be in fome meafure the 
eiFedts of his coqppa^oii for this fervsoit, who 
began now ^P ^^nk intp a viiilpl^ decay lK>th of 
body and mind. 'Tis true, we have t^o come4ies 
wrote by him afterwards ; but they are fuch as 
have not been unfitly called, his dotage ; and he 
found himfelf under a.neceffity of abfoiutpljf. laying 
down his pen foon after the year 1634. 

3 . His 
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His diforder was the palfy, which put a 
period to his life in Augu^l 1637, in the fixty- 
third year of his ^ge. He was interred three 
days afterwai^ls in Weftminfter Abbey, at the 
north weft end, near tne belfry. Over his 
grave was laid a common pavement- ftone, with 
this laconic ii^fcription, *' O rare Ben. Jonfon." 
It was done at the expence of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Jqhn Young, pf Great-Milton in Oxfordfhire. 
But a much better monument was raifed to his me- 
mory fix months afterwards, when there came out, 
a collection of elegies and poems, intitled, ** Jon- 
fpnicus Verbius ! or, the Memory of Ben Jonfon 
revived by the Friends of the Mufes." And prefently 
jrfter, there was a defign fet on foot to ereft a mar- 
hie monument with his ftatue, apd a confiderable 
{\im of money v^as colle£led for the purpofe; but 
the breaking out of the rebellion prevented the car- 
rying it intoexecMtion, and the money was returned. 
The bi|ft, in bas-relieve, with the former infcrip- 
tj^ under it, that is now fixed to the wall in the 
Poets Corner, near the fouth-eaft entrance into 
the abbey, was fet up by that areat patron of learn- 
ing, tb^ fecond ^arl of Oxto-d, q( the Harley 
family.. 

As to our poet'S wn family, it became extinft 
in him, for he furvived all \\i$ children. As to his 
perfon and charafter, if we niay depend on Jiis own 
defcription, his body was large, corpulent, and 
bulky, and bis countenance hard and rocky; fo 
that his figure greatly refembled that of Sir John 
Falftaff, and confequently cpuld not be much lefs 
apt to ralfe laughter. Nor was the caft of his tem- 
per and natural difpofition afallmijre refpeSable, 
as reprefentcd by his friend Mr. Drummond, who 
obfervcs him to be ** A great lover and praifer of 
himfelf ; a contemner and fcorner of others -, chufing 

rather 
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rather to lofe his* friend than his jeftj jealous of 
every word and adion of thofe about him, efpecially 
after drink, which was one of the elements in which 
he lived; a diffembler of the parts which reigned 
in him ; a bragger of fome good that he wanted; 
he thought nothing right, but what cither himfelf 
or fbme of his friends had (aid or done. He was 
paflionately kind and angry ; carelefs either to gain 
or keep ; vindiftive, but if he was well anfwered, 
greatly chagrined; interpreting the beft fayings and 
deeds often to the worlh He was for either reli- 
gion, being verfed in both ; opprefled with fancy, 
which over-maftered his reafon ; a general difeafe 
among the poets." He had a very ftrong memory ; 
for he tells us himfelf in his *' Difcoveries," that in 
his youth he could have repeated whole books that 
he had read, and poems of forftc feled friends, 
which he thought worth charging fiis memory witb. 
As to his genius, the charader of it, in refpecEk 
^ to dramatic poetry, has been already touched upon. 
To which muft be added Mr. Pope's remark, that, 
« When our author got pofleffion of the ftage, he 
brought fcritical learning into vogue; and that this 
was not done without diSkulty,- which appears from 
thofe frequent leffons (and indeed almoft declama- 
tionsj which he was forced to prefix to his firft 
• plays, and put into the mouths of his actors, the 
grex, chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices and re- 
form the judgment of hislJeafers. Till then, the 
Englifh authors had no thoughts of writing upon 
the model of the ancients : their tragedies were ortly 
hiftoriesin dialogue, and^thdrcoinedies followed the' 
thread of any novel as they ^found it, no lefs impfe 
citly than if it had been tfue liiftory." : : ! . . ^ ' 
Ben J'mfon appears to have had no pice ear 
' for poetry ; however, Mr! Drummond declares that 
his inventions were fmooth and cafy. He does not 
^ appear 
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appear to have had much conception of thofe breaks 
and refts, or of adapting the (ound of his verfe to 
the fenfe, which are the chief b:auties of our 
beft modern poets. 'Tis univerfally agreed, with 
his laft- mentioned friend, that tranllation or imita- 
tion was his moft diftingUiflied talent, wherein he 
excelled ail his cotemporaries ; and befides his 
new-forming our drama after the antient models, 
he gave us the firft Pindaric ode in the Englifh lan- 
guage, that has any juft claim to that title. 

After the edition of his works already mentioned, 
they were reprinted in 1716, in fix volumes odlavo; 
and another edition has been lately printed in 1756, 
feven volumes oftavo, with fome notes and additions 
by P. Whalley, late fellow of St. John's college 
in Oxford ; who hath likewife infer ted Jonfon's 
comedy, intitled, " The Cafe is Alter'd," not in 
any former edition. 

There is reafon to believe that he had a defign 
to write an epic poem, and was to call it Crologia, 
or the Worthies of his country, all in couplets, as 
he detefted all other rhime. It is likewife faid, 
that he aSually wrote a difcourfe on poetry, bvoth 
againft Campion and Daniel, efpecially the lafl, 
where he proved couplets to be the beft fort of 
verfes. 

It has been already noticed, that our poet lived 
in great friendfhip with Mr. William Drummond 
of Hawthornden in Scotland. Mr. Drummond was 
a cotemporary author and poet, therefore concife 
.!?iempirs of this gentleman, and of Michael Dray- 
ton, another poet of great repute in thofe days may, 
.with £reat propriety, be annexed to his life. 

Michael Drayton was. born at Harfliull in 
W^rwickfhire, in the year 1563, but his family 
which was ancient, derired their name from the town 
of i!)rayton in Leiccfterflike^ At ten vears ©f age it 

Voi;,* III. appears 
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appears that he was page to fome perfon of diftinc- 
tjon, by whom it is probable he wjs Tent to Oxford, 
where, we, are told he enquired of his tutor, *' what 
kind of creatures poets were," and defired him of 
all things, if poffible, to make him a poet : which 
wc find was cffe6ted, for he became eminent in this 
charafter feveral years before the death of queen 
Elizabeth; and in the year 1593, he publimed a 
colIe£lion of paftorals, under the title of *' Idea* 
the Shepherd's Garland, fafhioned in nine eclogues; 
with Rowland's Sacrifices to the nine Mufes" in 
. 4to. thefe poems cikblifhed his reputation as apaf- 
toral poet, and by the Engliih critics they were 
deemed equal to Boccace. Mr Drayton reprinted 
them in Folio, in 1619 with confiderable emenda- 
tions, under the title of ** Paftorals containing Ec^ 
logues : with the Man in the Moon." 

But his ferious poems on important fubje<Sls do 
the greateft honour to his memory. '* The Baron's 
wars." *' England's heroic epiftles," '* The down- 
falls of Robert of Normandy, Matilda and Gavef- 
ton," were ail compofed and made their appearance 
in the world about the year 1598; the patriotic 
turn of thefe pieces, joined to the moral charader 
cf the author, acquired him univcrfal eftecm. It is 
not certain what walk of life he purfued, but as 
early as the year 1588, it is conjectured he was in 
the military fervice of his country, for by his de- 
fcription in one of his poems, of the Spanifh inva- 
fion, it appears that he was a fpeftator at Dover of 
the defeat of the Armada, and that he was conver- 
fant with military men. 

On the acceffion of James I. Mr. Drayton pre- 
fented a congratulatory poem to his Majefty, which 
was printed in 4to. but to his great mortification it 
was not very gracioufly received, which occafioned 
him to feek for a patron in Henry Prince of Wales, 

to 
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to whom he dedicated his firft part of his heroic 
poem, intitled, Poly-Olbion, by which Greek title,, 
fignifying ** very happy," he denotes England. It 
is a chorographical defcription^ of this country ia 
EngliQi verfes of twelve feet, comprized in eighteen 
fongs, illuflrated with nates by Selden the famous 
antiquary ; it is much admired for its hiftoric truth; 
unfonunately the prince died before the f cond part 
was completed, and this frefh difappointment made 
Drayton give up all hopes of preferment at court. 
However he dedicated this part to prince Charles, 
and gives a hint of extending his plan to Scotland, 
but probably want of encouragement made him de- 
cline it. 

The fecond volume of Mr. Drayton's poems was 
publifhed in 1627, containing, " The BattJe of 
Agincourt." *' The miferies of queen Margaret,'* 
*' The court of Fairies." '^ The q^ueft of Cyn- 
thia." " The Shepherd's fyrena." " Elegies," 
and, <« The Moon Caif," a feverc fatirc upon the 
mafculine aiFed^ation of the v/omen, and the effemi- 
nate difguifes of the men in his time 5 which vile 
habits were introduced with the love of mafqaes 
then greatly in vogue. His lafl performance was 
a third volume of poems publiflied in 1630, under 
the title of " The Mufes Elyzium;" including 
three divine poems, ** On Noah's flood." *' The 
birth and miracles of Mofes,'* and, " David and 
Goliath." The three latter pieces being greatly in- 
ferior to his other performances are not reprinted 
" in the laft edition of his works. 

Michael Drayton died in 1631, and was interred 
in Weftminfter Abbey, where his monument with 
his effigies may be found, in the poet's corner, 

William Drummond, a native of Scotland, 
was the fonof Sir John Drummond ofHawthornden, 
gentleman uflxer to James VI. before he came 

' ''-' N 2 to 
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to the throne of England. He was born in 1585 ; 
received part of his education at Edinburgh, and 
in the year 1606 was fcnt to the univerfity of 
Bourgcs in France to complete it. There he ftu- 
died the civil Iaw> and made fuch a progrefs in 
that fcience, that if he had took to the pradlice, it 
is fuppofed he would have been the moft eminent 
lawyer of his time, in Scotland. But his genius in- 
clining him to hiftory and poetry, he retired upon 
his father's death to his paternal eftate at- Haw- 
thornden, where he fpent his time in reading the 
greek and latin poets, and oblig'd the world with 
feveral excellent produSions in profe and verfe. 
«' His Cyprefs grove," an admired compofition in 
profe, was firft publiflied after a dailgerous fit of ill- 
nefs ; and foon after, ** The Flowers of Sion" a 
poem. 

A melancholy circumftance obliged him once 
more to vifit foreign countries, in order to alleviate 
and diffipate his grief. This was, the deaih of an 
amiable lady, to whom he was on the point of 
being married. He took up his refidence fometimes 
at Paris, and fometimes at Rome, from which pla- 
ces he vifited the feveral uhiverfities of France, 
Italy and Germany, converfing and correfponding 
with all the learned men of the age ; at the fame 
time, lie made a valuable collection of ancient and 
modern books : thus enriched with further acqui- 
fitions of knowledge, after eight years abfence, he 
returned to his native country, but finding it in- 
volved in a civil war, he retired again to the con- 
tinent, but to what part is not certain. During 
this lafl abfence he is fuppofed to have written his 
hiflory of five of the kings of Scotland of the nanic 
of James, which was not publifhed till after his 
death. Befides th s work, he compofed feveral po- 
litical tracts againft the covenahtersy and the part^ in 

oppbntioA 
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oppofition to Charles I. Alfo a celebrated piece 
intitled, **^ Irene" being a political and moral ora-» 
tion addrelTed to ^the king, the nobility and die 
clergy, on the fubjeft of their mutual jealoufies, and 
demonftrating from reajTon and hiftory that a civil 
war muft be the confequence. The marquis of 
Mpntrofe having procured a copy of Irene, defired 
him to print it as the beft means of quieting the" 
minds of the people j he likewife fent him a pro- 
teftion in 1645, with a letter in which he praites 
his loyalty and learning. From this circumftance, 
and that ©f his having married the year before, it 
is probable he had returned to fome part of Scotland • 
as early as the yeaj^ 1641. He kept up an intimate 
friendftiip and correfpondence with Drayton amd 
Ben Jonfon tp the time c^ his death, vnich bap* 
pened in 1649. His works were collated and pub* 
lifhed in one volume, in Folio, with his life pre- 
fixed, at Edinburgh 171 1. 

♦^* jiutboriiies. General Biog. Dift. Vol. 4. 
XtUe of Drummond prefixed to his works. 
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The Life of 

Sir ROBERT COTTON, Bart. 

Including Memoirs of J OH N SPEED. 
[A, D, 1570, to 1631.] 

TH E celebrated founder of the Cottonian lU 
brary, whofe memory as a patron of learning 
muit ever be revered by the fons of fcience, was 
the fon of Thomas Cotton, Efq ; a private gentle- 
man, poffeffed of a confiderable eftate at Denton 
Hall near Connhigton in Huntingdonihire ; he was 
born there in the year 1570 j and was fent to Tri- 
nity college in Cambridge to complete his educa- 
tion. In 1585, he tocJc the degree of Batchelor of 
Arts 5 and foon after he retired from the univerfity, 
and lived fomc time with his father at Denton, but 
at length finding it neceflary to acquire fome im- 
provements requifite to form the character of the 
real gentleman, which can only be attained by fo- 
cial intercourfe with the great world, he went to 
London, where the bent of his difpofition, which 
led him to curious and learned refearches into An- 
tiquity, foon became known, and he was introduced 
to a fociety of Antiquarians, compofed of men of the 
firft abilities and of diliinguiflied rank ; with-thefe he 
conflantly affociated, and it was owing in a great 
meafure to hl« ingenuity and attentive care that a re- 
gular body of antiquarians were foon after formed 
into a fociety, under that title. 

Mr. Cotton now direfted his ftudies to hiftory 
and antiquities, and being liberally fupported by his 

father 
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father he began ,to purchafe, and to. collecl ancient 
curious, hiftorical records, fuch as treaties, charters^ 
patents, and other valuable manufcripts. About 
the year 1600, having formed an intimacy with 
Mr. Camden, he refol.ed to gain experimental 
knowledge in his favourite fubjefl:?, by travelling 
with that celebrated antiquarian to the North, and 
in the pour fe of the excurfion, Mr. Camden flood 
indebted to him for many explanations relative to 
dubious and obfcurecircumflances in hittory, which 
he candidly acknowledges in his Britannia, 

About the time of his return, a dil'pute had arifen 
between the courts of England and Spain, con- 
cerning the precedency claimed by the ambafladors 
cfeach, at the cpurts^ of foreign princes; and queen 
Elizabeth being upon the point offending Sir Henry 
Neville and others to Boulogne, in quality of her com- 
miffioners tonegociate a peace with Spain through the 
mediation oftheArch.luke Albert, towhom Spain had 
already lent an embaffyj her Majefty commanded 
the newly eftablifhed ajuiquarian fociety to give 
their opinion upon the fubjedt, and this occafioned 
a publication by Mr. Cotton, in defence of the 
precedency claimed by England,, intitled, " A 
Prief Abftradt of the qqeftion of precedency between 
England and Spain." But neither Mr. Cotton's 
trpatife, nor the. firm refolution of the Engl ifh 
court to maintain the precedency, had any weight 
with tjie Spanifh commiffioners, who ujiable to 
carry their point of precedency, abruptly broke up 
the conferences, and put an end to the negociation. 

Whether it was owing to the bad fuccefs. of this 
affair, or to any other caufe, v/efind no notice takers 
of the extraordinary abilities of Mr. Cotton by 
Elizabeth or her minlftry. But upon the ^cceflion 
-of James I. he became known at court, and he 
^a§ in the long liil of baronets created by that 
' N 4 ' monarch 
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monarch on the firft inftitution of that dignity. 
May 2 2d, i6ii, in the oth year of the reign of 
that monarch : from this time we are informed, that 
his {earning and merit were fo confpicuous that he 
was not only held in high efteem by aJI men of 
eminence in the republic of letters, but that he was 
^nfulted by admin iftration as an oracle, upon att 

' points of controvei fy between the court an* the peo*- 
pte, rcfpeiJing the political conftitution oPEngland. 
The terms of the propofed union of England and 
Scotland were fubmitted to his opinion. He was 
defired to give in a ftate of the laws of England be- 
fore the conqueft j and of the revenues granted to 
the kings from thne to time. His advice was re- 
quired with refpeS to the nature of the dignity and 
precedency of knights of the bath ; and upon the 
grand queftion concerning the expediency and uti-^ 
Irty of dcbafing the coin, the miniftry entirely re- 
lied upon his judgment. 

In confideiation fof thefe ferviqes, in 1608, he 
was appointed one of the commiffioncrs to enquire into 
?b e ft ate of the Navy which had been greatly negleded 
fu^CQ the demife of Eh'zabeth, and he drew up a 
memorial of their proceedings, which Was very gra* 
cloufly received by the king; and having beeA 
deeply concerned in the fcheme of raiftng money for 
the king by the inflitution of the dignity of baronets^ 
each baronet being obliged to pay 1095 /. on paf* 
fin^ the patent, in lieu of maintaining thirty foot 
foldiers for three years in Ireland, he was raifed to 
that dignity himfelf, as we have before noticed. 

About this time. Sir Robert Cotton wrote *< a 
difcourfe of the lawfulnefs of combats to be perform* 
^d in the prefence of the king, or the conftable, 
6r earl marflial of England ". This piece was prin- 
ted at London in 1651, and againin 1672,* He 

likewife drew up, an anfwer, the fame year 

1609, 
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1609, ** to fuch motives as were offered by cuc^^iJi 
military men to prince Henry, to incite: him to af- 
fe£l arms more than peace. ' 

While the treaty of marriage was n ^gitat'on 
between prince Charles and the Infanta of Spa-n, 
the houfe of commons, being violently agairift the 
match, employed Sir Robert Cotton, to point out, 
from a review of the treaties between England and 
the houfe of Auftria, the infmcerity and duplicitji 
of the Utter; and to prove, that in^all their trani- 
actions they aimed x)nly at univerfal monarchy. 
This traft is printed in the Cottoni Pojihuma^ under 
the title of ** A Remonftrance of the treaties of 
Amity, &c." 

In 1621, he wrote a popular piece, intitled, 
•< A relation to prove, that the kings of England 
have been pleafed to confult with their peers in the 
^reat council, and the commons in parliament, of 
marraige, peace and war." Indeed he appears upon all 
©ccafions to have ailed upon independent principles, 
and to have efpoufcd the caufe of his country, 
Ihough he was upon friendly terms with the court, 
whenever the latter avfled contrary to its true in- 
tcrefts.. But in hi> religious opinions, he was a 
iave to the church Hierarchy ; and the worft per- 
formance he wrote ** was an anfwer to certain >argu- 
ments raifed from fuppofed antiquity, and urged by 
<bme members of the lower houfe of parliament, to 
prove that ecclefiaftical laws ought to be enabled 
hy temporal men.*' In his attempt to refute theie 
potions he buildsy upon antiquity alone, an exclu- 
five, right in herentin the priefthood, to ena£i: ecclc- 
fialtical laws. 

In the firft parliament under Charles I, he was 

•ne of the members .for Huntingdon, and diftin- 

guifhed himfelf byjoining the party who infifted on aa^ 

^mediate redrefc qf the gr.cyai)ces under which the 

.4 N 5 nation 
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nation then laboured, but he advifed mild and pru- 
dent meafures. He was therefore ftill confided in 
by the court, fo far as to be confulted concerning a 
plan propofol to be carried into execution, in or- 
der to raife money for the crown ; this was to de- 
bafe the coin j a fcheme which Sir Robert power- 
fully and fuccefsfully oppofcd in a fpeech before 
the privy council, wherein he reprefented the dif- 
honour that muft enfue to the king, and the da- 
mages to the fubjefls from fuch a meafure. This 
happened in 1626, and from this time wc have no 
anecdotes concerning him worthy of record. AH 
we know further is, that he continued to live in great 
reputation to the time of. his death ; he died of a 
fever, at his houfe at Weftminfter in 1631, and his 
remains wcie interred in the parifh church of Con- 
nlngton 

Sir Robert Cotton's literary abilities were very 
great in hiftory, policy and antiquities, and they 
procured him the correipondence of the moft learn- 
ed foreigners of the age, as well as the friendfhip 
of the inoft eminent of his countr)'men. And though 
he was courted by perfons of the firft quality in the 
kingdom 5 he was neither dogmatic iwr arrogant, 
but fought for, and became the patron of men of 
genius, however humble in their ftations or depref- 
fed by fortune. To thefc his houfc and his library 
were conftantly open. This noble difpofition tirft 
brought him acquainted with John Speed, the 
Britiui hiflorian, to whom he proved a ferviceable 
friend, affifting him both by advice and by liberal 
prcfents. 

Speeb was born in Chefhire, ^out the year 1555, 
of obfcure parents, and brought up to the bufiiiefr 
of a taylor,*^which he followed for fome time in 
L.ndon, and was a freeman of Xi^e company of 

Iblercnant 
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Merchant Taylors. The circumilances which in 
duced him to quit his vocation and.^pply himfcif 
to the ftudy and writing of hiliory are not tranl- 
mitted to us; or any other incidents of his hfe, 
till the year 1606, the fifty-firft of his age, when 
he publifhed his '^ Theatre of Great Britain." 
It is moft probable, that after this publication he 
became acquainted with Camden, Sir Robert Cot- 
ton and Sir Henry Spelman, who aU aiiifted him 
-in his future ftudies and performances; but Sir 
Robert Cotton was his particular friend, and it 
:tnay be eafily conjectured, that he encouraged him 
to til row up his bufinefs, for the more honourable 
profeffion of an hiftorian. 

in 1614, Mr. Speed publifhed in Folio, " The 
hiftory of Great Britain uruler the conquefts of the 
-Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans ; their ori- 
tginals, manners, wars, coins, and feals, with the 
fucceffions, lives, a^is and iifues of the Englifh 
monarchs, from Julius Caifir to our moft gracious 
fovereign king James, dedicated to that prince." 
The theatre of Gr«it Britain, being a Geographi- 
cal defcription of England, Scotland, Ireland, ar>d 
the ifles adjoining, was defigned as a proper intro- 
du&ion to his hiftory^ or chronicle^ which is both 
accurate and copious ; and to which is prefixed re- 
commendatory poems in I-atin, French, and En(^« 
life, by Sir Henry Spelman and other eminent 
men. 

Mr. Speed alfo publifhed a kind of facred chrono- 
Jogyin 1616, intitled *< The cloud ofwitnefles, or 
the genealogies of fcripttu-e, confirming the truth of 
,boly hiftory an J the humanity of Chrifti ". He died 
in<x629v^nd was buried in the church of St. Giles, 
^ripplegate^ where a monument was ere^Sled t<^ his 
4nemory. 
• TM monument j^parei by Sir Robert 

Cotton^ 
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Cotton ih his life-timey as a durable memorial of 
himfelf was his curious and valuable libvary ; con* 
fifting of a fine coUeAion of manuicripts, rebting 
chiefly to the hiftory and antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. This library was kept in his own 
houfe at Weftminfter near the houfe of commons, 
and it was greatly improved by his only Ton and heir 
Sir Thomas Cotton, whofe fon. Sir John Cotton 
confiderably enlarged it. 

In 170 1 9 the Cottonian library was made thepro« 
perty of the public, by virtue of an a£i of parlia- 
ment for the better fecurmg and prefervtng this 
library in the name and family of the Cottons, as 
truftees for the public, that it might not be fold, or 
otherwife difpofed of and embezzled. In the reign 
of queen Anne, Sir John Cotton, great grandfon of 
the founder, agreed to fell Cotton-houfe to her 
majeAy, to be a repofitory for the royal, as well as^ 
the Cottonian library, upon which an ad was made 
for the better fccuring her majeiiy's purchafe of that 
houfe, and both the houfe and tne library were fet- 
tled and veitcd in public truftees, independent of 
the Cotton family, but the library retained the name^ 
as it does to this day. Cotton iioiife was then fet 
apart for the houfe of jthe Royal librarian, who took 
under his care the joint libraries. Some years af- 
fer, the Cottonian library was removed to a houfe 
near Weftminttcr abbey, purchafed by the crown 
of lord Afbburnham ; and here a fire happened on 
the 23d of 0<ftober 17 31, when 99 volutiaes were 
confumed, and 1 1 1, greatly damaged. It was there- 
in pon removed to the new, and afterwards to tbe 
old Dormitory belonging to Weftminfter fchool. 
There it remained till it was removed, in pudfianoe 
of the a^ of parliament of 17539 ior eftabti^iAg 
the Biitifh Mufeum^ and now makes part of thitt 
national repofitory cf iapCftfuiticS).iiMttiaal pbitoib- 
phy» and literature. 

Wi 
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We have only to add a lift of Sir Robert Cotton's 
^vorks, not mentioned in the courfe of his memoirs. 
They are, 

1. A relation of the proceedings againft any am- 
baflTadors, who have mifcarried themfelves, and ex- 
ceeded their commiHions. 

2. That the foverei^n's perfon is required in the 
great councils or aflemblies of the ftates, as well at 
the confultations as at the conclufions. 

3. The argument made by the command of the 
houfe of commons, out of the a6ts of parliament, 
and Authority of law expounding the fame, at » 
conference with the lords, concerning the liberty 
of the perfon of every freeman. 

4. A brief difcourfe concerning the power of the 
peers and commons of parliament, in point of judi- 
cature. Thefe four are printed in Cotton's Pojfhuma, 

5. A Ihort view of the long life and reign of 
Henry III. king of England, written in 1614, and 
prefented to king James I, He alfo left fome ma- 
nufcripts which may be found in the catalogue of 

' bis library, at the Mufeum. 

♦^* Authorities. Biog, Britan. Birch's Lives*. 
Gen. Biog, Dia. 
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The triTE of 

Sir henry SPELMAN, 

A N T I CLU A R I A N. 

[A. b. 1561-, to 1643.] 

THIS celebrated antiquarian, wbofe indefati- 
gable aiHduity and great learning threw a 
ciew l:ght on the ftuJy of the laws apd antiquities 
of his country, was a defcendant from an anticni 
family in the couVity of Norfolk. He was bom at 
XJengham near i-»yna, in ihe year 1561, and before 
lie was fifteen years of age, he was fent to Trinity 
college in Cambridge, where he remained only two 

{ears and an half, the death of his father obliging 
im to return home to alEft his. mother in fettiiag 
the affairs of the family. As foon as he had com- 
pleted this bufmefs, he entered himfclf a ftudent of 
Lincoln's Inn, and applied himfelf with great di- 
ligence to the ftudy of the law, which profeflion it 
is probable he intended to have embraced j if for- 
tune had not provided for him in a different man- 
ner : in his occaiional excurfions to his native coun- 
try, he became acquainted with a lady of diftiiK^ion, 
polTelfed of an ample fortune, who accepted his ad- 
iirefles, and to whom he was married after be had 
been near three years at Lincoln's Inn ; this change 
ia his affairs determined him to live a jrecired life m 
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the country ; and he now made his ftudies a chief 
part of his rural amufements ; but he did not con- 
jfine them to the prcfeffional bufmefs of the law, but 
extended them to a general inquiry into the political 
conftitution, laws and antiquities of England. 

In 1604, he was nominated by James I. hicrh 
flierifFof the county of Norfolk, and the duties of 
this public ftation leading him into the fociety of 
men of the firft rank in the fervice of the govern* 
ment, the king was very foon made acquainted with 
his great talents for affairs of ftate, fo far as re- 
fpedted the internal adminiftration of government : 
Mr. Spelman having acquired a complete knowledge 
of all the antient prerogatives of the crown, of the 
priveleges, immunities, and cuftoms of the eccle- 
fiaftical and other courts, and of the rij^hts of the 
fubjecSt. His^majefty in confequence of the repre^ 

fen tations made to him, fent for Mr. Spelman to court 
in 1607, and appointed him to be one of thecoma 
miffioners for determining the uniettled and difputed 
titles to lands and manors in Ireland, which had 
been thrown" into great confufion by the fales and 
other alienations of eftates occafioned by the rebels 
lions in that kingdom during- the late reign. Mr. 
Spelman acquitted himfelf fo highly to the fatisfac- 
tion of the king in threie different voyages he made 
to Ireland by his: majefty's command, upon this 
bufmefs, that after it was completed, he made him 
one of the commiffioners to inquire into the opprei, 
fion of the fees exaded in all the courts and public 
offices in England as well ecclefiaftical as civil- 
an examination which jefle<aed great honour on 
the king- This bufinefs, for which Mr. Spelman 
vrsis fo eminently qualified, he purfued with ujire-, 
mitted zeal, and ftric^ impartiality, for feveral years 
to the great detriment of his family, expending iil 
k great part of his fortune, without receiving any 

xecottH 
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recompencc from the crown. To account for this 
it muft be obferved, that the very nature of the em- 
ployment created him a number of enemies at court, 
for it afteded the perquifites and emoluments of office, 
and thereby lefiened the incomes of fe veral great officers^ 
and their dependants, both in church and ftate. But 
the clergy in particular he highly difpleafed, by 
publiibing a learned trcatife, in confequence of the 
difcoveries he bad made in the execution of his 
commiffion, intitled, De Setulturoy of burial fees, 
in which he makes it evidently appear^ that the 
greatefi part of the fees exa&ed by the clergy and 
ccclefiaftical officers for burials, is a grofs impofi^ 
tion. 

At length however, the king conferred upon our 
indufirious antiquarian, the honour of knighthood, 
»iui fent him a prefent; of 300 /. not as a full re- 
compence, (fo it is exprefled in the king's warrant 
to the treafiirer preferved in Rymer's foedera) but 
•nly as an occafional remembrance^ till fomething 
Siore equal to his merit could be done for him. 

About the year 16 12, Sir Henry Spelman re- 
flQOved his family to London, to a houfe in Barbi-^ 
can^ and here he fixed his refidence for the renr^in' 
dcr of his life : not with any view of making his 
fortune at court, but to enjoy the fociety of his 
learned cotemporaries, and to facilitate the publi- 
cation of his elaboifate works^ In 16 13, his fa-r 
nous treatife was publilhed, intitled, De n§n U-^ 
msrandis eccU/ue^ " churches not to be violated,** ani 
this increafed his reputation confiderably as an Mf- 
torical antiquarian ; if I may be allowed the ex- 
preffion, with a view to diftinguifii Aich ufeful re-> 
iearches into antiquity, from the modern triflers, 
whofe knowledge and ftudies are con^ned to the 
diftin£tion of the clailes of fhells and foffils, but 
who tnveft themfelves with the venerable titles ^o£ 
antiquarians and philofophers». 
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In 1626, Our author publiflicd the firft part of 
his well known glofTary in Latin, under the title 
of Architologus ; a work calculated to promote and 
facilitate the ftudy of cnglifli antiquities, by ex- 
plaining the ob feu re and obfolete words, terms and 
phrafes generally made ufe of in our old hiftorics 
and law books. Sir Henry in an advertifement 
prefixed to the work has affigned his reafons for 
preferring this title to that of Gloflarium,; " which 
fays he, is ftri<Sly fpeakihg no more than a bare 
explication of words, whereas this not only explains 
obfolete jreriils, but treats more efpe cially of things^ 
and contains entire difcourfes and diflertations upon 
feveral heads." In fa6!, it is a mod valuable trea*. 
fure of the antient conflitution and cuftoms of 
England. He was encouraged and affifted in thiii 
imdertaking by the moft emineYit men of the age 2t 
liome and abroad, to whom he candidly makes bis 
aclcnowlecfgements in the preface, particularly to 
the learned archbifliop Uftier, bifhop Williams, then 
lord keeper, Mr, Selden, and Sir Robert Cotton^i 
Ills countryman. And, to the following leamedi 
forei£;ners; Jerome Bignon of Paris, a celebrated 
writer on the Roman antiquities, at the tender ag« 
of thirteen^ who acquired the higheft reputation as 
he advanced in life, and is ufually ftyled Bignomuix 
to Johannes Meurjius of Utrecht, an eminent pro- 
feflior of hiftory and politics, and the Greek lan- 
guage at Leyden ; author of feveral learned works 
refpcSing the antient ftate of Greece : and to Lin^ 
denhruch^ a famous Flemifh Civilian, who is zom^' 
mon\y {\yhd Li ndembrogius ', and is memorable for 
a curious work intitied Codex legum antiquaruniy feu 
leges IViftgothorum^ Burgundium^ kc. publilhed at 
Franfefbrt in 1613, and now become fcarce. 

With the fanftion and aid of fuch friends. Sir 
Henry Spelman carried on bis work, which is in 

thQ 
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the form of a lexicon, as far as the letter L, and 
the reafon he proceeded no further is fuppofed to bc» 
-that he had dlfcuilcd the SLTticlcs Afagna charta and 
Jl4aximumccn/iJium with zdegrcc of truth and political 
freedom, which made his friends apprehenfive of 
the confequences, the reign of James I. not being 
a feafon to fpeak freely, either of the prerogative of 
the king, or the liberty of the fubje£^, both which 
upon many occafions would have fallen in his way 
vnder the letter M. 

. The fecond part was left unfiniflied by our au- 
thor, after bis death it came into the hands of 
his fon Sir John Spelman, who had abilities to have 
iinifhed it, but he was taken off by a fever at a 
premature age ; and after the reftoration, the copy, 
by what means is not mentioned^ paf]ed into the 
}>oiJeiEon of Sir William Dugdale who printed it at 
the requeft of Lord Chancelor Hyde, foon after the 
reftoration. It is generally allowed that this part is 
very inferior to the firft, and fomc have charged 
Sir William Dugdale with alterations and additions 
of his pwn i but the learned Dr. Qibfbn, late bilhop 
of London, in his life of Sir Henry Spelman af- 
fures us, that the very copy from whence it 
wa^ >priQted, is in the Bodleian library in Sir 
Henry's own hand, and exatlly agrees with the 
pi:iated bppk ; it muft therefore be genuine as far 
as the copy goes, which is to the word Rtota^ but 
the reft of the copy having been loft, before it 
came to the Bodleian library, a doubt may remain 
concerning the remainder after letter R. 

The next work prefented to thepublic by Sir Henry, 
was an edition of the Englifh councils, intitled, 
*' A Hiftory of the Englifh counciJjs." In the profe- 
cution of -this work hs was particularly encouraged, 
as he obferves in the preface, by the archbifhops 
Abbot, Laud, andLJfher. The plan was divided 
junto three part^, and a volume afiigned to each di- 

vifion. 
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▼Mion. The firft to contain the hiftory of the 
Knglifh councils from the firft plantation of chrif- 
tianity to the ^cceffion of William the conqueror. 

The fecond from the Norman conquelt to the 
rafting off the Pope's fupremacy, and the difiblu- 
tion of monafteries by Henry Vlil. 

The third, the hiftory of the reformed Er>gliih 
church from Henry Vlll. to his own time. 

The firft volume was publiflied in 1639, ^^o"^ 
two years before his death, with his own annota- 
tions upon the more difficultpaffages. The fecond vo- 
lume was pjublifhed bySirWilliamDugdale, in 16649 
but with many faults ; the third was never executed. 

Sir Henry Spelman was a great encourager of" 
learning and of men of letters ; and his endeavours 
to revive the knowledge and ftudy of the old Saxon^ 
language ought to be cojifidered as an effential (er^ 
vice to the ftudent's antient britifti hiftory and an-* 
tiquities. He had found the great ufe of his own 
knowledge of that tongue in the courfe x>f his re- 
fcarches, and lamenting the negleA of it both at' 
home and abroad, which was fo very general that 
he did not then know one man in the world who 
vras perfectly mafter of it; he inftituted a Saxon* 
lefturefliip in the univerfity of Cambridge, and al- 
lowed Mr. Abraham Wheelock, a divine who had a 
competent knowledge of it,a faiary of ten poufids' 
per annum, for reading the ledures ; he likewife 
prefented'him the vicarage of Middleton in the 
county of' Norfolk, with the profits of the impro- 
priate re<&ory of the fame church, both of which- 
he intended to have iWttled in perpetuity as an en- 
dowment of the lc<^urefhip ; but Sir Henry and hifr 
eldeft fon both dying within the courfe of two 
years, the civil war enluing, and the familyeftate be- 
ing fequeftered, this laudable defign proved abortive. 

5ir Henry Spelman died at London in 1641, and 
was buried in Weftminfter Abbey, near Camden's 
monument, la 
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Tn 1698, Mr. Edmund Gibfon, afterwards blftiop 
of London, collated and publiflied in one volume^ 
Folio, the pofthumous works of Sir Henry Spelman, 
relating to the laws and antiquities 0/ England, 
under the title of Relifui^ Spefm^r^uiKaf. The^ 
were dedicated to Dr. Tennifon, archbifiiop of 
Canterbury, and were reprinted^ together with a 
new edition of his KnglilCh works publiihed in h^s 
life time, by the faaie edi);or, in one volujpe Fqlio, 
in the year 1723, 

Sir Henry, had eight children, Jlbur fpns and four 
daughters, but no particular notice is taken by the 
writers of his life, of a^y, but the eldeft fon, whom 
he called, the heir of bis (ludies, and the youngeft 
JiohA. The eldeft was provided fpi- a litv^ before 
ktis father's death by Charles I. who c<viierred oq 
him the honour of koighthoody ^nd made him maf- 
ter of Sutton hofpitaly at the requeft of Sir Henrr, 
t9 whom the king &rft o(f€;re4 it. Sir John SgeU 
mm eajoyed the king's confidence, and after the 
ciy ii war broke out was commanded, in a letter writ- 
ten by Charles himfelf, to attend him at Oxford, 
w^ejpe he was one of th9t unhappy monarch's fecr^ 
Oi^uncU, and was employod to write papers in vin- 
dication of the proceedings of the court. Two of 
his political tra^ are ftilfextant, the one, <^ a view 
o£ a pietended book intitled, c^fervations on his 
majefty's kte anfwers and epiftles i " .Oxford 1642, 
in 4to ; the other, *^ the cafe of our affairs in law, 
religion and other circumftances, briefly examined 
and prefentcd to the confcience, " Oxford 1643, in 
4to ; but it does not appear from thefe pieces that 
he inherited either ihe genius or the principles of 
his father with refpe<a to politics 5 but in works of 
another clafs he fucceedcd much better. He pub- 
liOied the Saxon pfalter, under the title of Pfal" 
terium Davidis Latino Saxonicum vetus^ from an old 
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manufcript in his father's library, which he col- 
lated with three other copies. He alfo wrote the life 
of Alfred the Great in Englifli, but did not live to 
print it. This performance does honour to his 
literary talents ; it was tranflatcd into Latin by 
the care of Obdiah Walker, matter of Univerfity 
college, Oxford, and was publifhed by him v/ith 
notes and cuts, at Oxford in 1709. And the fame 
year Mr. Heafne publifhed it in Englifti from the 
original copy. 

Clement Spelman, the youngeft fon of Sir Henr}'-, 
V^ras bred to the law, and rofe to be a puifne baron 
of the Excfceqtier upon^ the reftoration of Charles II. 
This gentleman pUbliflied feme trails relative to 
government, and a large pfcfece to a new edition of 
his father's work, De Hon temetandis €cckfus. He 
died in 1679. 

♦^» Juthor'aies. Gibfon's Life of Sir Hqnrv 
Spelman, prefixed to the edition of his Englilh 
works, Ldndon 1723. Wood's Athen. Oxon. 



The LtFE oiF 

WILLIAM DOBSON, 

History and Portrait Painter. 

[A* D. 1610, to 1647."} 

WILLIAM DOBSON, an eminent 
Englifh painter, was born in London, in 
St. Andrew's parifk, Holbora^ in the year 1610 1 
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and defcendcd from a family, at that time very emi- 
nent in St. Albans. Who firft inftrudled him in 
the ufe of his pencil, is uncertain ; but of this we 
arc well affured, that he was put out very early an 
apprentice to one Mr. Pcke, a ftationer and tra- 
der in pictures, with whom he ferved his time. 
Nature inclined him very powerfully to the prac- 
tice of painting after the life; and oy his matter's 
procurement, he had the advantage of copying many 
excellent pidlures, efpecially fome of Titian and 
Van Dyck. How much he was beholden to the 
latter of thofe two great men, may eaiily be fcen 
in all his works; no painter having ever come up 
fo near to the perfection of that excellent matter, 
as this happy imitator. He was alfo further in- 
debted to the generofity of Van Dyck, in prefejit- 
ing him to king Charles I. who took him into his 
immediate proteSion, kept him in Oxford all the 
while his majefty continued in that city, fat feveral 
times to him for his pidiure, and obliged the prince 
of Wales, . prince Rupert, and mott of the lords 
of his court to do the fame. He was a fair middle 
lized man, of a ready wit, and pleating converfa- 
tron ; was fomewhat loofe and irregular in his way 
of living ; and, notwithftanding the many oppor* 
tunities he had of making his fortune, died very 
poor at his houfe in JSt. Martin's Lane, in the 
year 1647. 

. It is to be obferved of our artift, that as he had the 
misfortune to want fuitaWe helps, in his beginning, 
to apply himfelf to painting, fo he aljfo wanted more 
encouragement, than the unhappy times he flourifh- 
ed in could afford. Neverthelefs, he ihone out 
through all difadvantages; and it is univerfally a- 
greed, that had his education and encouragement 
been anfwerable to his genius, England might juftly 
have been as proud of her Dobfon, as Venice of 

her 
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lier Titian, or Flanders of her Van Dyck. He 
was both a hiftory and portrait painter; and there 
are in the coHe6tions of the curious feveral of his 
pidures of both kinds. 

*^* jtuthorities, Walpole's Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England. Gen. Biog. Diftionary. 



The Life of 

I N I G O JONES, 

A R C HIT E C T. 

{A. D. 1572, to 1651.] 

THIS celebrated architeft, was born about the 
year 1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's 
London, of which city his father, Mr. Ignatius 
Jones, was a citizen, and by trade a cloth-worker. 
At a proper age, it is faid, he put his fon appren- 
tice to a joiner, a bufinefs that acquires ibme fkill 
in drawing, and in that refpeSfuited well without 
arcbite6t'8 inclination, which naturally led him to 
the art of defigning. Genius concurred with incli- 
nation ; he diftinguifhed himfelf early by the extra- 
ordinary progrefs he made in thofe polite and ufe- 
ful arts, and was particularly taken notice of for 
his fkill in the pradice of landfkip painting. -Thefe 
talents recommended him to the favour of that great 
patron of all liberal fcicnces William earl of rem- 
brofce, at whofe expeace be travelled over Italy, 

and 
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and the politer parts of Europe; faw whatever 
ftood recommended by its antiquity or value, and 
from thefe plans formed bis own obfervatlons, which, 
upon his return home, he perfe&ed by ftudy and 
application. 

Bat before that, the improvements he made abroad, 
gave fuch an eclat to his reputation all over Europe, 
that Chriflian IV. king of Denmark, fent for him 
from Venice, which was the chief place of his re- 
fidence, and made htm his architect general. He 
iiad been fome time pofielFed of this honourable 
poft, when that prince, whofe fitter Anne -had^ 
married king James I. made a vifit to England ; 
this was in 1606, and our archited being defirous 
to return to his native country, took that oppor- 
tunity of coming home in the train of his Daniih 
majefty. The magnificence of king James's reign, 
in drefs, buildings, &c« is the common theme of 
all the Englifli hiftorians. This laft fumifhed Mr. 
Jones with an opportunity of exercifii^g his talents, 
and the difplay of thofe talents proved an honour to 
iiis country. The queen appointed biaa ardihed 
prefently after his arrival, and not long lafter, he 
was taken, in the iame charaSer, into the fervide 
of prince Henry, under whom he difcharged his 
truft with fo much fidelity and judgment, that the 
king gave him the reverfion of tte place of furv^ypr 
general of his majeity's works. 

In the interim his matter prince Henry, ciyiiig 
in 161 2, he made a fecond vifit to Italy, and^ con- 
tinued fome yc^rs there, improving himfelf further 
in his favourite art, till the furveyor's place fell io 
him. On his entrance upon it, he ihewed an mi- 
common degree of generofity. . The office of his 
majefty's works having, through extraordin^y oc- 
cafions, in the time of his predcceflbr, contiafted a 
^ great debt, to the amount pf feveral ihoufa^d 

pounds i 
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pounds ; the privy council fent for the furveyor, 
to give his opinion what courfe might be taken tp 
eafe his majefty of it, the exchequer being emp^^ 
^d the workmen clamorous : Mr. Jones, conu- 
dering well the exigency, not only volunt;arily of<^ 
fered to ferve wifhout receiving one penny of his 
own entertainn^ent, in whatever kind due, until 
the debt was fully difcharged, but alfo perfuaded 
his fellow officers, the comptroller and paymafter, 
to do the like, by which means the whole arrears 
were abfolutely cleared. 

The king, in hisprogrefs 1620, calling at Wil- 
ton, the feat of the earl of Pembroke, among 
other fubjeds, fell into a difcourfe about that fur- 
prifing group of ftones, called Stonehenge, upon 
Sialifbury plain, near Wilton. Hereupon our ar- 
t3hite<5l, who was well known to have fearched into 
antique buildings and ruins abroad, was fent for 
by^ lord Pembroke, and there received his ma« 
jefty's commands to produce, out of his own prac- 
tice and experience in antiquities abroad, what pof* 
fibly he could difcover concerning this of Stone- 
henge. In obedience to this command, he pre- 
fently fet about the work j and having, with no 
little pains and expence, taken an exa^ meafure- 
ment of the whole, and diligently fearched the 
foundation, in order to find out the original fonn 
a;id afped, he proceeded to compare it with .other 
antique buildings which he had any where feen^ 
and, after much reafoning and a long feries of au<« 
thorities, he concluded that this ancient and ftu- 
piendous pile ^uft have been originally a Roman 
temple, dedicated to Ccelus, the lenior of the hea- 
then gods, and built after the Tufcan order ^ that 
it was built when the Romans flouriihed in peace 
and profperityJn Britain, and, probably, betwixt 
the time of Agricpla's government and the reign of 
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Conftantinc the Great, ;^ut 165a years j^. 
This account he prefented to hi* royal mafter in 
1620, and, on the i6»h of Novcnrbcr the feme 
year, he was appointed = one of the commiffioners 
for repairihg St. Pa^l*Ji tfaihedral in London* 

Upon fhedcartvof king James, he was continued 
in his poft by king Charfe I. whofe confott enter- 
tained him likewife in the fame flation. He had 
drawn the defigns for the palace of Whitehall in 
his former maltcr*s time, and that part of it, the 
banquering-houfe, was now^arried into execution. 
1% was firit defigned for - the reception of foreign 
ambaffedors; and the cieling was painted, fan\t 
years after, by the famous Rubens, with the feli- 
cities of king James's reign. Prints from it by 
Simon Gribelin wctc publimed in 1 724. I'he late 
lord Burlington publifted, in 1740, a north-wcft 
view of the palace, where this pavilion appears in 
its proper place, as part of that palace, m which 
there is feen a noble circular portico, whereof the. 
firft hint, Dr. Stulcely thinks, might probably be 
fuggefted by the circular portico at Stonehenge. 

In June 1633, an order wasilfucd Out, requir- 
ing him to fet about the reparation of St. Paul's ; 
and the^ork was begun fdon aftef at the eaft end, 
the firft ftone being laid by Dr. Laud, then biffaop 
-of London, and the fourth by Mr. Jones, in 
reality as he was the fole architedj fothecondu^, 
dcfign, and execution of the work were intHified 
intirely to him j and having reduced the body of it 
into Older and Uniformity, from the fteeple to the 
weft end, added there a magnificent portico, which 
raifed the envy of all chrifiiendom on bis country, 
for a piece of architefture not to be paralleled ii\ 
modern times. The whole was buifc at thee5tpencd 
of king Charles, who adorned it alfo with, ftituc^ 
of his royal fathec and himittf. Tfce. portico con*- 
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fitted' of folid walls on each fide, with rows of 
Corinthian pillars fet within, at a diftance from 
the walls, to fupport the roof ; being kitended to 
be an ambulatory for fuch as ufualTy before, by 
walking in the body of the church, difturbed the 
choir fervice. - ,-. 

While hewas ratfihg thefe noble monnWnts'of 
his fame as an architeft, he gave no lefs pV6ofs of 
his genius in the fancy and judgment of the pomp- 
pous machinery ertiployed in mafques and interludes, 
which entertainments were the vogde in his time.' 
Several 6f theft reprefentations arc ftill extant iff 
the works *of Chapman-, Davenant, Dart'iel,'knd( 
particulaHy'Ben Jonfon. The ruHje<£t wafs chofcn 
by the poet, and the fpeeches and fong^ were alfo of 
his compofing; but thb invention of the fcenes^ 
ornaments, and dreffes of the figures, was the con- 
trivance of Mr. Jones ; and herein he aited in con- 
cert and good harmony with father 'Ben'for a while j^ 
but, about the year 1614, tlierc happened a' quarref 
between' them, which |5rovoked Jpnfon' tfo'fidicule- 
his affociates under the charadtfers orCantherii 
Leatherhead, a hobby-horfe feller, in' his comedy 
of Bartholomew-fair. And the rupture feems not 
to have ended but with Jonfoh's death. A very 
few years before which, >• in 1635, *he Wrote a moit 
virulent coarfe fatire, which he called, '^'An ex- 
population with hiigo Jones';" and, afterwards^; 
** An epigram to a friend;'* and alfo a third, in- 
fcribed to ** Inigo, marquifs would-be." 

His rough ti-eatmeht of Johes was not approved* 
of at court, is we learn from the following paffage 
in a letter from James Howell to Jonfon. " I 
heard you cenfured lately at court, (fays he) that 
you have lighted too foul upon Sir Inigo, and that 
you writewith a porcupine's qaill dipped in too much' 
galK ^xcufe jne that I am fo free with you ; it is 
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becaufe I am your's in no common w ly of friend^ 
fhip." But Jonfon not attending properly to his 
friend's hin^, Howell wrote him the following let- 
ter upon the fame fubje^ : 

" Father Ben, 

^< The fanss of a bear, and the tuiks of a wild 
boar, do not bite worfe, and make a deeper gafh, 
than a goofe quill fometimes; no, not the badger 
himfelf, who is faid to be fo tenacious of his bite, 
that he will not sive over his hold, till he feels his 
teeth meet, and his bones crack. Your quill bath 
proved fo to Mr In-gojone>; but the pen where- 
with you have fo ^aued him, it feems was made 
rather of a porcupine, than a goofe quill, it is fo 
keen and Him. You know 

<^ An&r, ?pis, vitulus, populus et regna guber- 
nant, the goofe, the bee, and the calf, (meaning 
wax, parchment, and pen) rule the world ^ but of 
the three, the pen is moft predominant. I know 
you have a commanding one, but you muft not let 
It tyrannize in the manner you have done lately. 
Some give out there was a hair in it, or that your 
ink was too thick with gall, elfe it woiild not have 
fo befpattered and ibaken the reputation, of a roval 
architect : for reputation, you know, is like a /air 
flrudure, long a rearing, but quickly ruined. If 
your fpirit will not let you retra£l, yet you fliould 
do well to reprcfs ay more copies of the fatire : for 
to deal plainly With you, you have loft fome ground 
at court by it, and, as 1 hear from a good hand, the 
king, who hath fo great a judgment in poetry, (as 
in all other things elfe) is not plcafed therewith. 
Difpence with thi^ freedom of 

Weftminfter, ^^^^ refpeaful fon and fervitor, 
3 July, 1635. j^ fj„ 
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Jonfon at length paid fo much attention to his 
friend Howell's advice, that he entirely fupprefled 
fatire againft Inigo above referred to. However, 
it has been fince printed from a manufcript of the 
late Mr. Vertue, the engraver, and is inferted in 
the edition of Ben Jonfon's works, publiflied in 

1756. 

It appears that our Architeft had made fomeat- 
tertipts in the poetical way,' either in thebufinefs of 
nriafques, or otherwife. This intrufion into the 
poet's province raifed Ben's fpleen, and it has been 
fiippofed that this was the real caufe of the quarrel 
between him and Inigo. For in the beginning of 
the quarrel, one principalflroke of ridicule beftowed 
upon Lanthern in Bartholomew- fair, (the charac- 
ter under which Jones is fatjtized Vconfifts in the 
l:itle there given him of ** Parcel Poet." In the 
mean time, Mr, Jones received great encourage- 
ment from the court, fo that he acquired a handfome 
fortune. B«t it was much impaired by the lofles 
which he fufFered in confequence of his loyalty ; 
for as he had a fhare in his royal matter's profperity, 
fo had he a fhare alfo in his misfortunes. Upon 
the meeting of the long parliament in November, 
1640,, he was called before the houfe of peers, on a 
complaint exhibited againft him by the parifliioners 
of St. Gregory's in London, for damages done to 
that church, oil repairingSt. Paul's cathedral. The 
church being old, and ftanding very near the ca- 
thedral, Was thought to be a blemifli to it, and there- 
fore was taken down, purfuant to the king's direc- 
tion, and orders of the council, in 1639, in the 
execution of which our furveyor was chiefly con- 
cerned. But, in anfwer to the complaint, he plead- 
ed the general iflTue ; and, when the repairing of 
the cathedral ceafed, in 1642, fome part of the 
O 3 material: 
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in^tcri^s «mauiing were, bjr order of the houfe of 
{ords» delivcfod to the panUhipnersofSt.Gregory'^y 
towards the rebuildmg of their church. This pro<- 
fecution pu^ Jwgp to a eoodderable expence ; and 
as he was both a royab'il and a Roman catholic, in 
1646 he paid 545/. Sot his delinxjuency and fequef* 
tration. And Mr. Wal pole informs us, that he and 
Stone, the ftatuary and acchite^ buried their joint 
ftock of ready money in ScptlaniLyard ; but an or- 
der being puolifhed to encourage the informers of 
fuch concealments, and four peribns being privy 
to the fpot where the money was hid, it was taken 
up, and re-buried in Lambeth marfli. 

Upon the reftoration •f Charles II. he was con- 
tinued in his poft by that monarch. But it was 
only an empty title at diat time, nor did Jones live 
Jong enough to nuke it any better. Grief, mis* 
fortunes, and age, put an end to his life at Somer- 
fet-houfe, on the 21ft of July, 16515 and on the 
26 ch of the fame month h^ was buried in the church 
of St. Bonnet's Paul's- wharf, where a monument 
was ere£led to his memory, which yr^ deftroyed in 
the fire of London. 

Inigo Jones was not only the greatest archite6| in 
England, but the moibeminent in hisprofeffion at 
that time in Europe. He is generally ftiled the 
Britifli Vitruvius; and Mr. Webb, who knew him 
well, aiTertsthat his abilities, in all human fciences, 
furpaffed moft of his age. He was a great mafter 
of the mathematics and particularly an excellent 
geometrician. He had feme infight into the ^wo 
learned languages, greek and latin, eipecially the 
latter. And Sir Anthony Vandyke ufed to fay of 
him, that, in defigning with his pen, he was not 
to be equalled by any great mailers of his time, for 
the boldnefs, foftnefs, fweetnefs, and furenefs of 
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his iKMches. Axnong the works of diis ^mat m^- 
ter are the folkn^ifig : 

I. The fiaAquethig-houfe^ WhitebaU^ alreadf 
motioned. 

^. fiarber's-hall, in Mxxikwell-ftreet, Loadon* 
Xhi^ is a very fine edifice, and the theatre is {>mv 
ticularly admired, as an admirable fabric for &^Ag 
tLnd tiearing* It vy^ 4^e6led f^ the ufe of the fur- 
geohs, and here diiTe^lions ufed to be performedt 
and ie&ur^ re^. B4it whea tbe barbers and fur- 
geons, who ufe^ to be united in onecompany, were 
formed into diftincl and feparate companies, this 
hall was given bya<^ of parliament Co the barbeiB. 

3. The new bpildings^ fronting tbe gardens, at 
Somerfet*houfe. 

4. The church tnd pits^za of Coy^t-garden* 
Thefe hav^ been much admired, by the connoifiours 
in architecture ; and in particular it has been, faid 
of the church, that it is one of the moft fimple> 
and) at the f^une time, moft perfe<^ pieces of arcfai- 
te<3:ure, that the art of. man .caA produce. The 
ingenious Mr, Horace Walpolc is, however, of a 
different opinion. He fays, " The arcade of Co- 
vent-garden and the church, are two ftruftures of 
which I want tafte to fee the beauties. In the ar- 
cade there is nothing remarkable ; the pilafters are 
as errant and homely ftripes as any plafterer would 
make. And the barn -roof over the portico of 
the church ftrikes my eyes with as little idea of 
dignity or beauty, as it could do if it covered no- 
thmg but nbarn. 

5. Lincoln Vinn-fields. This fine fquare was 
originally laid out by the mafterly hand of Inigo ; 
and ii is faid thai the fides of it are the exaft mea- 
fure of the great pyramid of Egypt. It was intended 
to have been built all in the fame ftyle j but there 
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were not a fufficient number of people of tafte to 
accompliih fo great a work. The houfe wbich was 
late the duke of Ancafter's, is built on this model ; 
but elevated and improved fo as to make it mote 
fuitable to the quality of the owner. It has that 
limple grandeur, which characterizes allthe<]efigns 
of this great archited. 

6. Shaftefbury-houfe, late the lying-in-hofpital 
in Alderfgate-ftreet. 

7. The garden front of Wilton- houfe, the feat 
■of the earl of Pembroke \ and alfo fome other parts 
of that noble edifice. ; 

8. The Queen's houfe at Greenwich. 

?. The, Grange in Hampfhire, the feat of the 
of Northington. 
ID. Pifhiobury, in Hertfordflilre. 
II. Gunnerfcury, near Brentford, the feat of 
the princefs Amelia. 

^^ AuthoritUu Gen. Biog. Di^. and firitifli 
Biography^ vol. IV, 1768. ^ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

The Life of 

Dr. JAMES USHER, 

Archbishop of Armagh. 
[A.D, 1580, to 1655.] 

TH £ fupplement to this volume cannot 1)0 
clofed with greater propriety than by the a(U 
dition of another learned man, who greatly contri- 
buted to the revival of a taftefor the ftudy of hiftory 
and antiquities» which, owing to the genius of the 
Hluftrious few whofe lives are here given, and of 
Sir James Ware, a friend and countryman of arch-* 
bifliop Ufher, whofe life will be found in the next 
Volume, was carried to a greater degree of perfeQioii 
in this kingdom, than at any sera preceding tbeiv 
time. 

James Uflier was defcended from the ancient fa-* 
frilly of the Nevils, whofe anceftor went over from 
England to Ireland in quality of gentleman ufher 
to king John, and there changed his family name 
to that of bis office, which his defcendants from 
that tkne retained ; and they branched out into 
feveral families of repute in and near Dublin,, and 
lor ages enjoyed oonfiderabk offices in that city.. . 
- - . O 5 His 
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His father was Mr. Arnold Uflier, one of the 
fix clerks in the court of chancery in Dublin, a 
g^atJenan highly e fteemed for hrs mtcgritf and 
good conduct. His mother was the daughter of 
James Stanihurft, Efq; recorder of Dublin, one of 
the mafters in chancery, and fpeaker of the Irifli 
houfe of commons in three parliaments in the reign 
of Elizabeth, in the laft of which he diftinguiflied 
himfclf by propofing the plan of founding and 
endowing the college and univerfity of Dublin; 
which was foon after confented to by her majetty; 
and, being perfcScd, hath cveir fince continued » 
be a celebrated feminary for learning and good 
manners. 

He was borti af EKiblin hf f 58^^ and? feom early 
infancy difcovered a ftrong paffion for books, and 
a mo{^ fingular circumftance attended the firft effort 
he made to attain literary knowledge : he was taught 
tt> read Englifli, that is^ to pron&tmee it righ», hf 
two aunt9, wHo wer^e both blind ^om l^eir cracHe, 
but hairing very retentive memories, ai>d, what is 
called^ a good earfor founds^ by fipeqiientiy repeat- 
ing to him^ they accompliihed th^ir point; hut we 
iDuft ^ippofe he was &rii taught the alphabet by 
fome other perio&« 

The next advances he made rowardsF a HSeral 
education was attended with ctrcumfiaafies- as, »- 
markable aft the firft. 

Two gentlemen of Scotland, eminent for dull 
ksutring and difltnguifiled byi their ranh io li£^. but 
whtifQ buijnt^a as^ ^^allty* were ikdn- unkaa^B^H 
came to Dublin in 1588^ hdng fem iMtheF. by 
J'amcs I. (thea king of Scsotlanot)? taketpar eoi- 
isfpondence with the En^ib^ protdbant noMi^ 
and gentler about D«tfaltt\9 in OKde^ t» fecure hw 
imereft Im that^ kingdom^ ag^unft ttie^eeiih^fr^|^ie«i 
Elisabeth^, tiieft^ fiar »^fam»»^ mUtu^aek tbeeoB- 
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plofthttnt of fchoolfihaflfcrs tdiirftrudt and difdpline 
youth in learning irtd gbod education (for the want 
of fuch Visits very great there at that time). The'^ 
ofie was James l^'ullerton; (afterward knighted^ 
and made ohe of tht gentlemen of the bed chamber 
to king James,) the other was James Hamilton^ 
aftenlvards created vl'fcount Clandebois. To their 
inftruftion and tuition young Ufher was committed 
by his parents, with whom ht made {6 great a pro- 
ficiency, that he becatote the beft fcholar of the 
fcho6l for Latin, poetry and rhetoric, in the fpac6 
of five years. 

In the year 1593, Tririity-^olki^ in Diiblift 
Avas finiffietf, afid Ulher, theA in the thirteentli 
^ear of his ag^, bting adjti^dged b^ hi^ fchoolmafterS 
iaffidently qualified fbr admittance into that lemi- 
nary, was entercd>c^6rdingly : Dr. Loftus (fome- 
time fellow of Trinity-college in Cambridge) after- 
wards atchbifbop of Dublin, belng^firft provoft of 
that college, and Mr. Hamilton one of Uflier^s 
ichool matters, feaior fellow, and his tutor. Ufher's 
name (as the firft fcholar there) ftands to this ^ay 
in the firtt line of the i^gifter, with a prefage ah- 
Rexed', that he niight prove in hohbiir Md orna'- 
itient to that college and nation, as he afterwards 

Pfcre he applied v^ry diligently to the ftudy of 
t^e lati^uages anrf fhe liberal arts, but his chi^f 
d^ligfitfwasih-ecclefiaftieal hiftbry ihd aritiquity, 
hi all vtRith he-iilit)fb\fed' td aatttirattbns fiSi* bc£Wfeeb 
fifteen and fixteen years of ae^^ lie -Had made fuch 
^oftcieitcy' Hi ehronolbg^, tfe<t he had drawn up in 
Latin, att exaift chrdnicFe of th€ Bible, as far as 
fliebodk trf Kings, not much dWering from the 
ilttthod of hi6^ late Arfnals, cbcceptmg the enlarge- 
jhtntfsi in fomemorc accurate ^Weir^tkms aiid fyn- 
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The carl of EiTex arriving in 1598^ in quality 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and chancellor of the 
univeriity of Dublin, there was a folenm a£l for his 
cnteruinment. Mr. Uflier being then batchelor^f 
arts, defended the philofophy zSt with great appro- 
bation. But while he was bufily employing him- 
felf in thefe ftudies and great defigns, to qualify 
himfelf for the facred fundions of the miniftryj 
bis father recommended to him the iludy of the 
common law (defigning to fend him fhortly over 
to the inns of court in £ngland) but to this the 
fon was very averfc, it no ways fuiting with his 
natural temper and complexion ; yet dutifully would 
he have fubmitted, if his father could not be brought 
to alter his mind in that matter : accordingly he had 
refolved to fubmit, when his father's death, which 
happened foon after, left him at liberty to purfue 
his own inclinations; and the paternal eftate de- 
icended to him, which was of coniiderable value: 
but this young heir was fo far from being ti^anfported 
by fuch an acceffion of fortune, that it did not in 
the leaft ihake him from from his defign ; for find- 
ing it fomewhat incumbered with law-fuits, and 
fmers portions, and fearing thofe might prove a 
hindraitce to the courfe of his ftudies, 'he cbofe ra- 
ther to commit himfelf to the providence of God^ 
and fi> very frankly gave his inheritance to his bro- 
ther, and his feveral fifters, for their portions ; only 
referving fo much of it as might enable him. to buy 
ibme baoks^ and. afford him a, competent mainte- 
nance in the college. 

Not long after this event, he was thought the 
fittefl perfon to enter the lifts of difputatlon with k 
daring and learned jefuit, one Henry Fitz Symonds, 
then prifoner in the caftle. of. Dublin, whofentout 
a challenge, defying the greateft champion, an^ 
beft learned^ to difptt^e with him ^bout the poinds 
L ' ' ' * '" in 
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in con trover fy between the Roman and reformed 
churches : Mr. U^er accepted ^e challenge, and 
accordhigly they met j the jeiuk defpifed him at 
firft, on account of his youth, confidering him only 
as a boy ; but after one or two public difputations, 
he was fo fenfible of the quicknefs of his wit, the 
ftrength of bis argument, and his fkill in difputa-r 
tion, that he declined all further conteft with him. 
In 1 600, Mr. Ufher took the degree of mafter 
c^ arts ; and the fame year he was chofen catechift- 
reader in the college. And being not long after 
appointed to preach conftantly before the great of- 
ficers of ftate, atChrift-church in Dublin, on fun* 
days in the afternoon, he made it his buiinefs to 
treat of the chief points of controverfy between the 
Romiih church, and ours; in which difcourfes he, 
was fo clear, powerful, and convincing, that he 
thereby fettled many that were wavering, and con- 
verted divers from the fuperftitious perfuafion) to 
the church of England. Neither mutt it be forgot- 
ten, that after the £ngliib forces had beaten and 
driven, out the Spaniards in 1603, who then came 
to the afiiftance of the Irifli rebels at Xinfak, the 
Engliih oiEcer& refolved to do fome worthy ad, that 
might be a lafting'memorial of the gallantry of mi- 
litary men ; and of theirregard for religtonand learns 
ing. JTo promote which, they raifed among them* 
ielves, out of the arrears of their pay,'theiiimof 
one thoufand eight hundred pounds, to buy books 
to furni{h the m}^ary of the univerfitv of I>ubliit« 
This fum they paid into the hands of Dr. Chalonei^ 
and Mr. Ufher, to prqcurefuch books, as they £bould 
judge moft neceflary for the library, and moil ufisi- 
ful for the advancement of learnijig, wnfch they 
accordingly under|:Qok;^ar^ went .to England for 
that purpofe ^ where, and/rom foreigap^rts they 
procured the beft books' in every fcience then talis 
had. 
-* And 
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And it i9 foimwhat reMaltoMt, that at £fte time 
Irhea they were m. Loniton ^itoiMl lading out this 
money in books^ diey maSicTlMiWMBodley th^re^ 
»lfo pnrchaAiir books for hrs ntOr ^it^e^ hVtarj at 
Oxford,. wh«^ faud the foundttt'^l!^ of an . intimacy 
between ]Vlr« Uflier and Sir Th6M^^ and they 
proved ufeful to eacbothec upon chM and fiibrequent 
occafions : thtts we fde that tH^ fan^ti? Bodleiah ]i- 
hrmry atOxford^ smd tK^ of^D^blini btgiin together. 
AboQt tbisr tmti tke €^naa:9SeAi6fMn' 6? St. JPatrick, 
Dubliti, bemg vacant,^ M wad^ ^oi^j^ td th b dig- 
i^t/y whhciv wj» the ftril eiceltfi«ft1ca* preferment 
lit had, and which ha 7^^ed w}^¥oii^'^}ding any 
ether bem^fieQ ; ke lived tfpon^k ft^r foi^ years, and 
iotpt hoiftivalitf pn$pM^iondM«e6 hfs iritdnie ; nor 
.©'red he for any <Wet«j^lii* af>the yeM*^i'eiftd (fbr in^ 
<hled be wa9n<veya'Kotittlie&of;lf^e^>l^ for books 
Mft learning he tmd ^ k1^d>6riMI«^ble c^Vetoufiiiersv 
and aeiier thought ai goaA bbi^ (dither maliufcript or 
|irif)^>lobdbair. 

iw i*©4,» ht went a &conS ttefe 16^ England-, to 
inmhafe bMkRs aml« manul^f i^«^ aiiiT' tH^A became 
«tti)ucrin«ed' vfkh t&e cefcbrat^d €aiMM,< vrho w^ 
fliDhaXf time doeplf ^ngUj^fA'lbrfMng a^^nHredr- 
timi^f bOf Brkiyin^a'j aftd li« fbok^i^^s (^>j^rtltm?ty 
45 eodfuk Ml!. UOfel* iij^ i^V^itt) ^ttitlei^ relative 
«o4hi0^nimM (bteofli^lafifd^aMtf d# the eity of Duti^ 
Um^ ato^wfaidvfut^s^ft^i^altley Ks i^tihi to Ire- 
JMd^ wr6te fucH) ett^it>«sf;^ fafi^i^bfy imM to Mi'. 
i6kfiidb>^^ tk^htf kM^c^t^S-nkyO" ^ thdif i\Ub 
Mvwodci ^ikA'tlibri^^ a^gi«a«k!fai-atkndti^edg- 
jteft^ ^ Tllu« im«h> I^ kttW tdoBfervt^df Dublin > 
Mr dbr greaet^ .(fdk<f df i^c^h' ^ mti^ doHfcS itiyfelT 
HMtefaMft^het^liigmMre^tf^^i^i^c^JaiiteT^^ 
•€aMlMOilM«ro#StiFdtrfdrsi t^ft^ftfr^idt^ df fcatrt-. 
iagr aftd' fcnmftRXs ' <^ jOi^iiiHi^ jfinlidtKlf iWpaf^ 
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In the year 1607, being the twenty-fevemth of 
his age^ he Cook the degree of batchelor of divinity^ 
and fooaafcer he was chofen divinity-prof e£br in the 
iiniveriity ofDuUrn^ and about this tifne^ there be- 
ing a great difpute refpedling the HerenaghTerman* 
or Corban lands, which anciently belonged to the 
Chor-epifcopi, or body of bifliops of England and 
Ireland ; Mr. Uiher wrote a leaJtned treatife of it^^. 
which was fo highly approved, that it was fent u> 
archbiibop Bancroft, and by him prefented. tO'king' 
James^ the fuhftance of it was afterwands tF^nilated 
by Sir Henry Spelman, intio Latin, and publiilted 
in the ftrtt part of his. Glofl'ary, as hiwifelf aclcnow- 
iedgeth, giving him there this charader, '' Litera- 
rum- infignis Phanrj :** Th^s treatifc is liill in naa?* 
nuftrript at the archbiihop's library at Lan[ibeth. 

l^his year alfo he wade a third voyage to Eng- 
land, to buy books, and to converfe with learned 
men ; and was now iirft taken notice of at court, 
preachmg before the houfhpld, which was a great 
bonour in thofe days : and, whilft here, he made 
it his bufinefs to ftudy antiquity ; for \yhich pur- 
pose he enquired aftcir, and confult^d, the beft ma^ 
rtufcripts of both univerfities ; and in all libraries, 
both public and private; and from this time h&made 
U- a pa^aiStiae to viftt England once in three years ; 
jpifling one month of the fummer feafon at Oxford, 
another at Cambridge, andthe reft at London, chief- 
ly in the Cottonian library. Sir Robert Cotton hav- 
ing cultivated a clc^fc friendfhip with him. 

About the beginning of the y^ar 161CS he was 
.unanimoufly chofen,*by the fellows of Trinity-col- 
lege Dublin, to the provoftihip of that houfe ; but 
be rcfufed it, fearing it might prove a hindrance to 
his ftudies« No other realon can be give^ for bi^ 
fefu£%l; 

lii*i6i>gtV b» took thed^giwe of do^opol divinity, 

to 
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to which he was admitted by Dr. Hampton, then 
archbifhbp of Armagh; and he made two preleftiohs 
upon this occafion ; one on the feventy weeks of 
Daniel, and the other on the Millenium of the 
apocaljrpfe. 

The next year, being at London, he publiflied 
his trcatife, '* Dc Eccleiiarum Chriftianarum Sue--. 
ceffione ct Statu, &c." which was highly approved 
by his learned friends Ifaac Cafauban, and Abra- 
ham Sculter, who prefixed encomiaftjc verfes to 
the work in Greek and Latin, and being dedicated 
to king James it was folemnly prefented to him by 
archbiihop Abbot as the eminent firft fruits of the 
college of Dublin* It is imperfect for about three 
hundred years, from Gregory XL to Leo X. i. e, 
from 1 37 1 to 15 13, and from thence to this laft 
century J which he intended to have added, had 
God horded him a longer life. 

Soon after his return to Ireland he married Phcebe 
only daughter of Luke Challoncr, doflor of divinity 
of the antient family of the Challoners^ in York- 
ihire, who had been a great affifter and benefadlor 
to the late ercSed college at Dublin, having been 
appointed overfeer of the building, and treafurer. 

He was a learned and {>ious man^ and had fuch a 
friendfliip for Dr. Ufher, that he courted his alliance 
and intended, had he lived, to have given him this 
his only daughter, with a confiderable eftate in land 
and money j but dying before he could fee the mar- 
riage concluded, he charged her, upon his death- 
bed, that, if Dr.Ulher would mairy her, (hefliould 
think of no other perfon for a hufband ; which com- 
mand of her dying father flie punctually obeyed, and 
was abcordtngly married to him foon after her fa- 
ther's death. 

In 1615, a parliament being held at Dublin, a 
convocation of the tlergy was ahb allembled, where- 
"in the articles of the church of Ireland, were drawn 
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by Dr. Ufher, at the requeft of the other iticmbers 
of the convocation who iigned them^ and they wer6 
publiflied. The turn of fome of thefe articles incur- 1 
red him the cenfure of favouring : puritanifm, and 
this reached the ears of the king ; but Ufher in his 
next cuftomary vifits to his friends in England;* 
carried over recommendatory letters from the privy 
cour^cil of Ireland to thatof England^-by means oi 
which he obtained private audiences of tte king^ 
who was fo thoroughly fatisfied with his reUgious 
principles^ that in 1620, he promoted him to the. 
bifhopric of IVIeath, in Ireland, being then void^- 
with this exprefEon, That Dn Uflier was a bifhop;, 
of his own making, .^ 

. The bifhop of Meath being at Dublin in 1622^ 
was defired by the adminiftration to makean admo-n^^ 
nitory oration in the iftate- chamber in the caftle to- 
certain o£icers who were to be cenfured for fcru-?* 
pling to take the oaths of fupremacy ; his fpeech t 
upon this occafion bein^ tranfmitted to the king he^ 
was fo highly pleafed with it, that he wrote him a'; 
letter of tns^nks for it. ^ 

; Afto: the biihop had been in Ireland about two 
ye^s, it pleafed king James to e;mploy him to write.: 
the antiquities of the.Britifh church; and, that he^ 
might have the better opportunity and means for. 
that end, he lent over a letter to the lord-deputy and 
council of Ireland, commanding them to grant a 
licence for his being abfent from his fee. Upon 
which fummons the biihop came to England, and, 
fpent about a year in confulting the beft manufcripts. 
in both univerfities and private libraries, in order^ 
to the perfe<aing that noble work, «<DePrimordiis 
Ecclefiarum Britannicarum." 

Soon after his return to Ireland he was for fome 
time engaged in anfwering the bold challenge of 
Malonc, anlrifhjefuit, of the college of Lorrain. . 

The 
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Tim bifeop vnts in Emhuid ag^ iuft t>erore tlw 
itasfaofkiiig Jomes^ smd thearchbimetpric of Ar- 
flMgd, foKtunttcdyforbian, becoming vacantly the 
An^ ^ Dr. HamptM, ibe late ardiMQiOj^ -, th« 
king was pieaM to MNtfinate him, though cb^ wei^ 
difera comyetfl0rs, aathe fkleft peribn for iWft 
l^rcttt duurge and high dimity of the cteftrN, awd 
ft0t Ions after, he was hefted archb^^ i:^ the 
dean and chapter. 

The laftceftioiony be received of hi* majefty^i 
Ihtour, wai his tetter to a peribn of qaatity in Ireland 
vho had newly obtained the cuAodram of tke «ah- 
poratkien of that fee^ forbidding him to^meddle with, 
or receive, any of the rents, or profits &[ tile fame } 
biU knmediately td deliver what he had afe^ariv re- 
c^ved unto the receivers of the pi«fti» alrefa^oii^ 
•ftce he wii heife emptoytd hi hii m^i^e^^a fpecbi 
Ibrvice, &c. 

Df . UOier, ufion this promotion, received eo»» 

Eatulatory letters from lord vifcount Falkland, 
id deputy of Ireland, from all the great cheers 
of ftate, and from the bench isf biffiops of that 
Mngdom, exprefthg their jojf lipoil his ^l^^niteiation 
lb Sit primacj ; but he did iiot returht^ bi^ niliiiW 
&i\xitttf tin i5^, haying been dtet^ili«dlft Eii^ani 
fithe months by a quartan agutk 

Ih the adminiftrattoh of the Hrehbifhoprre, h^ 
a£^ed, as he had done iii every o^er ftatiohj in 
a moft exetnplai'y ihamMfr ; fife adrrUWiifced^ exhorf^sd 
artd refbrmed the inferior clei^gy, ifttfttgoroudf 
btip^fed the defigil of gt-^ting fxv&it Ibleratioi^. to 
the Irifh papifts. A gen^^ irtfenrtWy of the whole 
jnrtTon, both papifts and prt^R-^nt^ was called by 
the then lord-deputy Falkland upoh this fubjefc. 

The meeting was in the hall of the caftJe of 
thiblin. The biftiops, by the lord-|iriitiate's in- 
vitation, m^ firft at his houfe ; ^ti4 both he and 

they 
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they then unanimoufly drew up and fukfcrtbed a 
proteftation againii the toleration. of popery. The 
judgment of the bifhops prevailed fo much with the 
proteftant^, that the propofals of the Roman catfao>- 
iics, to provide at their expence, a {landing army 
for the defence of the kingdom, againii: its foreign 
and domeftic enemies, upon certain conditions of 
loIeratioQ were reja^ied. 

The archbifhop was now enabled more amply 
to grsUify his rulijag f>affion, the love of antiquity ; 
hJe laid afide every year, a confiderable fum for the 
purcbafe of valuable books and manufcripts ; and^ 
aznongft others, by the means of Mr. Thomai^ 
JDavis, then a merchant at Aleppo, he procured 
one of the £rft Samaritan pentateuchs that ever was 
bKougbt into thefe wefkrn parts of Europe (as Mr. 
Selden, and Dr. Walton acknowledge) as alfo the 
Old Teftament in Syriac, much more perfect than 
kad hitherto been feen . in thefe parts. This pen-- 
tatcuch, with the reft j were borrowed from him by 
Px. Walton, afterwards bifliop of Chefter, and by 
jbim made ufe of in the Polyglot Bible r all which 
manuijcripta being afterwards retrieved out of the 
hands of the faid bifliop's executors, are now in tke 
Bodleian library at Oxford, 

In 1631, the lord primate puWiflied at Dublt% 
5< Ihe hiftory ofGottcfchalcus, and of thePredcA- 
^inarian Controverfy," beii^ the iirft latin bdolt 
that was ever printed in Ireland* And in 16^, 
he alfo puklifced there, a coHe£tion o£ antient iet^ 
jters under the title of " Yctcrum Epiftolarum Hi- 
bernicarum Sylloge, quae partim ab Hibcrnos, par- 
jtim deHibernis, vel rebus Hibernicis funt confcfip^ 
tae," Commencing about the year 592, And end- 
ing about 1180, containing divers curious mattei«^ 
relating to the eccleliafticardifcipline and jurifdic* 
Cion of the church of Ireland in thoie innc9, 

Upoa 
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Upon the meeting of the parh'ament of Ireland 
in 1634, a difpute arofe between the primate, and' 
the archbifliop of Dubliil concerning precedence ; 
but Uftier afTerted his right fo clearly that the point 
was determined in his favour. 

In 1640, the archbifliop came to England with 
his family on his private affairs, and intended to have 
xeturned again very foon to Ireland, but from this 
time he never faw his native country. Charles I. 
had fliewn him marks of his efteem and favour upon 
his acceffion, for he had granted him an order on 
the treafury of Ireland for 400/. upon his retura 
home foon after that event ; and he had continued 
to place great confidence in him, and the archbiihop 
on his part having fliewn upon many occafions a 
fincere attachment to the king, it is no wonder a 
man of his abilities fliould be detained at the Englifli 
court at a time, when his Majefty's affairs began 
to wear fo gloomy an afped. 

The firftinftance however, of his being known 
to interfere in the public councils of England was 
in die conteft between hismajefty and the two houfes 
of parliament, concerning his paffing the bill for 
the earl of Strafford's attainder. The King much 
perplexed and divided between the clamours of 
a difcontented people and an unfatisfied confcience, 
thought fit to advife with fome of his bifliops what 
they thought he ought to do in point of confcience 
(as he had before confulted his judges in matter of 
law) among which his majefty thought fit to make 
choice of the lord primate for one, though without 
his feeking or knowledge; but fmce fome taen, ei- 
ther o^it of fplcen, or becaufe they would not retra6l 
from what they had once written from vulgar re- 
port, have thought fit to publifli, as if the lord pri- 
mate fliould advife the kine to fign the bill for the 
faid earl's attainder, . it will not be amifs to infert 
the relation of this matter which Dr. Bernard had 

under 
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under his own hand ^ and has printed in his funeral 
fermon. 

** That Sunday morning wherein the king con- 
fulted with the four bilhops (of London, Durham, 
Lincoln, and Carlifle) the archbifhop of Armagh 
was not prefent, being preaching (as he then accuf- 
tomed himfelf every Sunday to do) in the church of 
Covent-garden ; where a meffage coming unto him 
from his majefty, hedefcended ^om the pulpit, and 
told him that brought it, he was then (as he faw) 
employed about God's bufinefs ; which asfoonas 
he had done, he would attend upon the king, to un- 
derftand his pleafure : but the king fpending the 
whole afternoon in the lericJus debate of the lord 
Strafford'^ cafe, with the lords of his council, and 
the judges of the land, he could not before evening 
be admitted to his majefty's prefence. There the 
queftion Was again agitated, *' Whether the king 
in juftice, might pafs the bill of attainder agairill 
the earl of Strafford (for that he might fhew merciy 
to him was noqueflion at all) no man doubting but 
that the king, without the leafl fcruple of confcience 
inight have granted him a pardon, if other reafons 
of Itate (in which the bifhops were made neither 
judges, nor advifers) did not hinder him. 
- The whole refult therefore of the determination of 
the bifhops was to this effed ; that therein the matter 
of faS, and matter of law, were to be diiiinguifhed : 
that of the matter of fad, he himfelf might make a 
judgment, having been prefent at all proceedings 
agamfl the faid earl j where, if upon hearing the alle- 
gations on either fide, he did not conceive him guilty 
of the crimes wherewith he was charged, he couid 
not in juflice condemn him : but for the matter in 
law, what was treafon, and what was not, h^ was to 
Fcfl in the opinion of the judges ; whofe office it was 
to dedare the law, and who were fworn therein to 
carry thcmfelves indifferently betwixt him and his 

Yubjedis : 
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iubje^ : which gave his majefty occafion td com^^ 
plain of the dealing of the judges with him not long 
before : That having earneflly prefled theitiito de- 
clare in particular, what partof thejordof StnUE^nl^l 
charge they judged to be treafonable (^for as much 
as upon the hearing of the proof produced, he migliC 
in his confcience, perhaps, find him guiltiefb of 
that fzik) be could not by any means draw them 
to nominate any in particular, but that upon tb« 
whole matter, treafon might juftly^ be charged upon 
him. And in this fecond meeting, it was obferv-^ 
ed, that the biOiop of London did not fpeak, but 
the bifliop of Lincoln not only fpake, but putar 
writing into the kind's hand, wherein, whatwai 
contained, thereft of his brethren knew not/' ^ 

Not many months after the execution o# the eail 
of Strafford, news of the breaking out of tke hor-« 
rid Iri(h rebellion arrived, and that the rebels hti 
plundered the archbiihop's howfe in the cottntryy 
feized on his rents, quite ruined, or d^lroyed hid 
tenem^its, killed, or drove away hit fliinieroa9 
flocks, and herds of cattle, to verf gi«at valiie;^ 
and^ in a word, had not left him any thing4n tha€ 
kingdom, which efcaped their fiiry, but his Hfaffarfy 
and feme furniture in hishoufe atDrogfaeda, which 
were fecured by the fbength of that plaoe^ iiotwith- 
ftinding a long and dangerous fiege by ^fereb^fs; 
which library was feme years afW cOAVC^ro^-oV^r 
toChefter, and from thence to Londcm: tbisttiiu^ 
him to a very loW condition, happening fMH aftm*. 
Michaelmas, when he expend a retiEUti^f his t^ttv^ 
fa that he was forced, for his present ibpp^, taitit 
or pawn all the plate ax)d jewels he had; tkis^ A^- 
arvery great tria^ yet made not any ' c^lMg« in Ms^ 
temper, ftdl fubmitting to providfencej WiA Ghrtf*- 
lian patience. Yet thefe afflittione were fuffid^nt 
to move compafEon, even in the- bi^eaf^s of fb*^ 
reignerssffor, fome moh^ afteF his^ lofie^^ tte citjr 

and 
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and umverfity of Leyden c^red to chufe him theiv 

honorary profeiTor, with a more ample ftip^nd, than 

had been formerly annexed to that place : and Dr. 

Bernard, in his above-cited fermon^ likewise tells 

us, that qardinalRichlieu.did,. about the iame time^ 

mafce him anihvkatbn to come into France, with 

ft promife of a Vepy noble pcnfion^ and freedom of 

hb religion there.; a£^ that this i^not unliicely mayr 

be pro^ from the great re;fpe&that cardinal had 

for him, which he exprefled: in a letter to htm 

acconapani^ with, a gold medal of confiderable va« 

kie, having ht& own effigies Aampedupon^ it, ^icb 

is ftill preferved ; thefe were fent htm iipon bis pub« 

Ufliing ht& w€»k, De Primoi dits^ £ccleiiarum Uri- 

tanicarum. fiot it pleafed his mzjt&y to provide 

lisM* him much better in England, by c<^ferring oit 

hhn the bi&ppric of Carlifle (tbm void by the death 

of Dr. Potter) to hold in commendam ; this, though 

very much abaied by theScotch andEngiiib armiea* 

quartering upon it, as alfo by the unhappy wars^ 

>Aihtch not long aifter followed; he made Ihift i<M 

fabfift upon, with ibme other helps, until the long 

parliament feised upon all bifliops lands; and tho' 

in con&denktion of his great lofies in Ireland, as ilfo 

of his own merits, and to make him fome fatisfac* 

tion for what they took away, they voted him a pen- 

fion of four hundred pounds per annum, and after 

their diiiblution Dn^B^niffd affiirca us, th^Oliver 

Cromwell, made him a competent allowance fof^ 

his fubhftoiccv with'WhiGhhe was contented^ which 

he fays he; eeceived for the archbiihop to the laft^ 

beiides other very conftderable fums extraordifnary. 

But we mu& nowi> return from this diigreffion^ 
and purfiie cur worthy, prelate through the remain* 
ing fcenes of his valuable life. Upon the king's 
maFchinig fio<Qxftyrd mOtiMkr 1642, ^ehbifhop 
JSQxL ot^attned kave of the parliament to retire to 
the lame etfiy;. and the reverend Dn Pridc^ux^ 

biihop 
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bUhop of Worcefter (his good friend) lent him his 
houfe adjoining to Exeter-coll^, which he ac- 
cepted of, as being near his bulinds at the public 
library, where he now purfued his ftudies, prepar- 
ing divers treadfes for the public view, fomeof 
which he alfo printed there, nor did he lefs endea- 
vour to be ferviceable to mens fouls, than to the 
commonweakh of learnings preaching commonly 
at one church or other, every Sunday, and for great 
part of the time, in die . forenoons, fometimes at 
St. Olave's, and fomedmes at Alhallow's, where he 
had conftandy axrroudedaudience, both of fcholars 
and other perfons. , 

. In 1643, he was nominated one of theailembly 
of divines which met at Weftminfter to fetde the 
religtot\ of the ftate j in which the famous catechifm 
now in ufe. by the proteftant difTenters, and divers 
articles of religion were made. He refufed to fit 
among them ; and this, together with fome of his 
&rmons preached at Oxfbcd, giving offence to the 

farliament, they ordered his ^brary to befeized. 
t was feized accordindy, and would have been 
ibid by them, had not Dr. J'eady, who fat among 
thpfe divines, while his heart was with the king and 
the church of England, obtained it by. means of 
Mr. Selden as for his own< ufe, but in reality to 
reftore it.to the archbifliop. 

In 1645, it heine ftron^y xumoured, thatOxford 
would he befieged by the. parliament forces, the 
archbifhop left that city, and retired toCaerdiffe in 
Wales to the feat of Sir Timothy Tyrrel, who hatd 
married his only daughter, and was then sovernor, 
a^d general of the,or£iance, under the lora Gerard, 
•lieutenant general of his majefty's forces in South 
Wales. 

Here he remained about fix nionths,.free from the 
dancers of, war, this being a Urong ^arriibn, and 
vyell^nanaed, which invited many per£>ns of qua- 
lity 
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lity to come thither for fafety, fo that the lord pri- 
mate had a good opportunity to purfue his ftudies, 
having brought many chefts of books along with 
him i and he now made a great progrefs in the firft 
part of his facred annals. 

At length, the king's army being fo reduced as 
not to permit him to leave many men in garrifons, 
he was forced to unfurnifli this, as well as others, 
of its foldiers and ammunition; fo that Sir Timothy, 
Tyrrel was forced to quit his poft : and the arch^ , 
bimop then accepted an invitation from the lady 
dowager Stradling tocometohercaftleofSt. Donates. 

In his journey thither he was extremely ill ufed 
by the Welch rabble, who were up in arms in the 
mountains, and took away his books and papers. 
But after his arrival at St. Donates, the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, by ordering pub- 
lic notice to .be given in the churches and at the^ 
market places, that all perfons poflefled of books, 
or papers fliould bring them to their minifters or, 
landlords, for which they fhould be gratified, in^ 
about three months he recovered moft of them. 

While the archbifhop was at St. Donates, he fpcnt 
his time chiefly in looking over the books and ma* 
nufcripts in the library in that caftle, which had. 
been collcftedbySirEdwardStradling, agreatanti-, 
quary, and friend of Mr. Camden's j and out of 
thefe manufcripts he made many choice collections 
ofBritilh or Welch antiquity 5 but he was prevent- 
ed making all the ufe he intended, of this fine library, 
by a fharp and dangerous illnefs, which began at • 
firfl with aflrangury and fuppreffion of urine, with 
extremity of torture, and it caufed a violent bleed- 
ing at the nofe, for near forty hours together; with- 
out any confiderable intermiffion ; no means applied 
could flop it, fo that the phyficians, and all about 
him, defpaired of his life, till at laft (they appre« 
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bending be was expiring) it flopped of itfelf j and 
he recovered by uegi ees. 

In 1646, he adtually defigned to go abroad ; and 
had procured paiTes for that purpofe; but vice admi* 
ral Molten, who commanded at Ita for the parliament, 
declaring that if he came in his way, he wou.d fe- 
cure him and deliver him up to the parliament ^ 
this detained him, till he received a prefliiig invi- 
tation from the countefs dowager of Peterborough, 
to come and make his abode with her, and £hc would 
engage that he fliould not be molefled, but have 
all accommodations fuitable to his condition, and' 
the great afFedlion and elteem fhe had for him, as a 
return for thofe benefits fhe had formerly received 
fl'om him, in converting her lord, and fecuring 
herfelf from popery. After fome deliberation he 
thousht fit to accept this kind offer; and hav- 
ing obcained pailes for his journey, he left St. Do- 
nates, after almoft a year s refidence there, .But 
it mufl not be forgotten, that before he left Wales, 
the great expences of his ficknefs, and removals in 
the year pafl, had much reduced him, as to bis 
purfe, nor knew he where to get it fupplied ; when 
Jt pleated God to put it into the hearts of divers 
worthy perfons of that country, to confider that 
the lord primate had not only fuffered much by the 
rudenefs of the rabble ^as hath been already related) 
but alfo by a long and expenfive ficknefs : fo they 
/ent him, unknown to each other, divers confide- 
table fums ^ by which means he had in a few weeks, 
enough to fupply all his prefent occafions, and alfo 
to defray tbe expences of his journey to England. 
This the pious prelate accoun ted a fpccial providence, 
and was very chajikfui for it. 

Being arrived fafc at the countefs ofPeierbor ugh's 
hoi.fejnLa. ^on, w ere he was moftkir.diy received 
by berj he now met with a frefb difturbaace : there 

was 
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was an'order of parliament, that whofoever fliould 
come from any of the king's garrifons, to London, 
mult fignify their names to the committee at Gold- 
fmiths-hal), and there give notice of their being 
in town, and where they lodged. Accordingly, he 
fcnt to Goldfmiths-hall to acquaint them, that he 
was in town, and at the countefs of Peterborough's 
houfe, but they refufed to take notice of his being 
in town, without his perfonal appearance ; fo upon 
a fummons fent from the committee of examinations 
at Weftminfter, he appeared before them, when 
they ftridly examined him, where he had been ever 
iince his departure from London, and whether he 
had any leave for his going from London to Oxford ; 
he anfwered, he had a pafs from a committee of 
both houfes j they demanded farther, whether Sir 
Charles Coote or any other, ever defired him to ufc 
his power with the king, for a toleration of religion 
in Ireland ? He anfwered, that neither Sir Charles 
Coote, nor any other, ever moved any fuch thing 
to him, but that as foon as he heard of thelrifli 
agent's coming to Oxford, he went to the king, and 
befeeched his majefty not to do any thing vi^ith the^' 
Irifh, in point of religion, without his knowIcdj:c : 
which his majefty promifcd he would not ; iTnd 
when the point of toleration came to be debated at 
the council-board, the king, with all the lords there, 
abf)lutely denied it; and he profefied for his part, 
that he was ever againft it, as a thing dangerous to 
the proteftant religiah : having anfwered thefe 
queries, the chairman of the committee offered him 
the negative oath (which had been made on purpofe 
for all thofe that had adhered to the king, or came 
from any of his garrifons) but he defired time to 
confider of that, and fo he was difmiffed, and ap- 
peared no more ; for-Mr. Selden, and others of hig 
friends in ,the Jioufe, made ufe of their jntereft to 
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put a ftop to that trouble. Not long after this, he 

retired with the countefs of Peterborough to her 

houfc atRycgatc in Surry, where he often preached, 

cither in her chapel, or in the parifli church of that 

place. 

About the beginning of the year 1647, he was 
chofen by the hofiourable fociety of LincoJn's-inri, 
to be their preacher, which, after fomefolicitati ens, 
he accepted, and the treafurer, and benchers of that 
houie (whereof his good friend Mr. Hales, after- 
wards lord chief jufhce, was one) ordered him 
handfome lodging**, ready furnifhed ; as alfo divers 
rcx3ms for his library, which was about this time 
brought up from Chelier, 

Here lie was moft kindly received, and treated 
with all refpedtand honour, and continued preach- 
ing to the fociety near feven years, till, at laft, his 
eye- fight and teeth began to fail him, fo that he 
could not be well heard in (o large a congregation, 
and he was forced, about a year and a half befor« 
his death, to quit that place, to the great tnmbfe 
of that honourable focii;ty. 

During the treaty in tne Ifle of Wight, beeween 
the king and the parliament, he was permitted, 
having received the king's commands, to wait on 
bim there, and he had feveral private conferences 
with his majefty, relative to the government of the 
c h u rch , i n cafe an accom mod ation had taken pi ace. 
After this, he faw no more of the king till the day of 
his execution, when being at the countefs of Pem- 
broke's houfe near Charing-crofs 5 her gentlemen 
and fervants having been upon the leads where 
they could fee the whole melancholy tranfa<ftion, 
they informed him when his majefty came upon the 
fcafFold, and with great reluftance he went up, but 
when the executioners in vizards began to tuck up 
the king's hair, he turned pale, aad would have 
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fwooncd, if he had not been immediately carried 
off : he was however fo deeply affe£led by the ca- 
taftrophe, that he kept the anniverfary as a private 
faft as long as he lived. 

His great reputation having excited in Cromwell 
a defire to fee him,- he fent for him, and received 
him with great refpei^j it is alfo certain that he 
from this time fettled a penfion upon him, but thofe 
writers who have made it a point to blacken the 
character of Cromwell, though they'give credit to 
Dr, Bernard for every other occurrence in his life 
of the archbifliop, think proper to difbelieve him in 
this, without producing any proof to the contrary. 

The laft public exercife performed by the arch- 
bifliop was his preaching the funeral fermon of the 
karned Mr. Selden in 1654, at the Temple church. 
In February 1655, he retired to the country feat of 
Lady Peterborough, at Ryegate in Surry, and afHdu- 
ouily ftudied in making additions to hh facred chro- 
' iJology. But his cyefight being greatly decayed, he 
could only write at a window, and on clear days ; 
yet hft was apparently very healthy and vigorous for 
& man of his great age ; but on the 20th of March 
he complained in the evening of a violent fciatica, 
and the next morning he had ftrong fymptoms of a 
pleurify, which gave him great torture; he was fen- 
iible of his approaching end, and during the intervals 
of pain, which he bore with great patience upwards of 
fourteen hours, he was fervent in prayer, and in pious 
exhortations to all about him ; and taking an affec- 
tionate leave of the eountefs of Peterborough, as 
the agonies of death came upon him, he defired to 
be left to his private devotions. After which the 
laft words he was heard to utter juft before he ex- 
pired, were, << O Lord forgive me, efpecially my 
iins of omiffion." Thus died this truly excellent 
man, leaving behind him a moft unxceptionablc 
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character, efpeciaJly for his moderation^ in eccle^ 
fiaftical matters, for which he was charged by the 
high church prelates with paritanii'm, and remifs- 
ncfs in hh oiEce. His relations intended to have 
buried him privately, atRyegate, as they were not 
able to defray theexpences of a public funeral: but 
Cromwell gave orders for his interment with great 
magnificence inWeftminfter abbey, at his own ex- 
pence, though fome fay, he paid only part of the 
charge. 

His funeral fermon was preached by Dr. Nicholas 
Bernard, preacher to the law-fociety of Gray's-inn, 
who had formerly been his chaplain, and it con- 
tains a fummary of his life. Cromwell alfo enjoined 
his executors not to ftll his library without hrs 
confent : it confifted of ten thoufand volumes in 
print and manufcript, and after his deceafe was 
eageriy fought for by the king of Denmark and 
by cardinal Mazarine, But what efcaped the plun- 
dering fcenes of thofe times, were beftowed upon 
the college of Dublin, for which he intended it. 

Archbifliop Uflier was an author of the firft re- 
pute in the time in which he lived j and publiihed 
a great many theological and polemical works in 
Latin and Engiifli ; others were publifhed after his 
death. He alfo left feveral manufcripts, amongft 
the reft, notes and obfervations on the writings and 
chara(S):ers of the fathers and ecclefiaitical authors, 
which he defigned as the bafis of an elaborate work 
to be intitled, Theologica Bibltotheca \ the papers he 
left to the care of Dr. Langbaine of Queen's-col- 
lege, who in purfuing the defign in the public 
library at Oxford, got a fevere cold, which occa- 
iloned his death in 1657, and then the work was 
dropt, though Dr. Fell made fome attempts to get 
it fiiniihed. A copy of it, as far as it i& done, is 
preferved in the Bodleian library. 

But 
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But his principal work, which has rendered the 
name of Uflier famous in all parts of the world, 
where religious knowledge and facred hiftory are 
revered, is. His Sacred Chronology, or Annals of 
the Old and New Teftament, from the^eginning 
of the world to the deftruftion of Jerufalem by 
Titus Vefp^tllan, A. D. 70. in two parts j the firft 
part was publifhed by hinifelf in 1650, and the 
fecond in 1654: they have been reprinted in one 
volume in Englifh, at London and at Dublin ; and 
in Latin, at Paris and at Geneva ; and his Chro- 
nology has been almoft univerfally followed : tho* 
in the part relative to the ancient Greek hiftory. 
Sir Ifaac Newton differs from him, and has pub- 
lifhed a chronology of his own, much efteemed 
by many learned men, but charged with error by 
others. 

Archbifliop Ufher's Annals are juftly confidered 
as a repofitory of ancient hiftory, and, as far as 
they go, with refpeft to the Roman hiftory, which 
is to A. D. 73, they may be relied on ; and are 
affuredly one of the beft authorities extant. Befides 
thefe, three hundred of his letters to his numerous 
learned correfpondents at home and in foreign parts 
were publifhed at London, in one volume, folio, 
by Dr. Parr, another of his chaplains. 

Authorities. ^ Bernard's funeral fermon for arch- 
biQiop Ufher. Parr's life prefixed to his letters. 
Biog. Britan. 



End of thje Third Volume, 
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